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NO PAINT REQUIRED.— ALWAYS DRY.— QUICK IN PLAY.— ENORMOUSLY 
ABSORBENT.—PRONOUNCED BY PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR PLAYERS 
PERFECT !—SURFACE OF WALLS AND FLOORS EQUAL TO BLACK 
MARBLE OR EBONY.— HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 
ADDRESS— 


62, LILLIE ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 


NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO. 


Limited. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


TO NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, AND AUSTRALIA, 


via Teneriffe, Cape Town, and Hobart (Tasmania); returning vid Cape Horn, 
calling at Rio de Janeiro or Monte Video. 


The superb Steamers of this Company, which make a complete circuit of the world in about 
ninety days, have all been built especially for a swift Four-Weekly Passenger Service to New 
Zealand. Every modern improvement conducive to the comfort and safety of passengers has 
been adopted. Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh meat, poultry, 
and fish. The state cabins are amidships. The saloons, smoking rooms, and ladies’ boudoirs are 
handsomely fitted. Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck. 


HEALTH TRIPS. 


Special facilities are afforded to 
\a7 passengers preferring to return, or 
proceed outwards, vid America. 


Passengers embark at the Royal Albert 
Dock, London; or at Plymouth (two 
days later). 


For full maw oth apply to the Agents in London— 


GRAY, DAWES & Co., 4, Pall Mall East ; J. B. WESTRAY & Co., 138, Leadenhall St.,E.C. 
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Humphreys == lron Buildings 
FOR HOME & ABROAD. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


23 Gold and Silver Medals and Highest Awards, 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, COTTAGES, ROOMS, STUDIOS, STABLES, 
GOLF, TENNIS, AND CRICKET PAVILIONS. 


IRON BUILDINGS for ELECTION 
PURPOSES. 


Host ial & known Made i in 


—Ntabies Tangiers 


Quickest ore Basiest. 


Brected, Removed. 


Coach-houses, Loose Boxes. Iron Riverside Bungalows, Cottages. 


Experience in the Construction of over 10,000 Iron Buildings in all 
Parts of the World. 


HUMPHREYS, Lid. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, HYDE PARK, LONDON, 8.W. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited by 


Aucustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Two Noble Lives,” &c. Two vols., 
crown 8vo, with Portraits, 16s. net. 
“Mr. Hare has written more than one good book in his time, but he has never produced anything nearly so 
entertaining and valuable as his latest contribution to biography and literature.”—Saturday Review. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. With the Original Illus- 


trations from sketches by LEECH and THACKERAY. Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s 


MORE MEMORIES: being Thoughts about England spoken in 
America. By the Very Rev. S. REyNoLps HOLE, Dean of Rochester. With Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“* Full alike of contagious fun and mature wisdom.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 


By the Very Rev. G. D, BoyLe, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait. 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, 16s. 
One of the most delightful volumes of its kind published for many months past."”—A theneu 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography and Critical Study. By 


R. H. SHERARD, Editor of ‘* The Memoirs of Baron Meneval,” &c. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, I5s. 
= Ran ~~ ae phane of journalism, the kind of personal journalism which is both entertaining and useful.”— 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE: being the Recollections 
of W. R. Le Fanu. Third Edition, one vol., demy 8vo, 16s. With Portraits of the 
Author and J. SHERIDAN LE FANu. 


“It will delight all Scotch no less than Irish, Nationalists no less than Unionists, Roman 
Catholics no less than Orangemen.” —77 


A LITTLE TOUR IN. IRELAND. By an Oxontan (the Very 


Rev. S. R. HOLE, Dean of Rochester). With nearly forty Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. 
Large imperial 16mo, handsomely bound, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


THE "BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA IN 1893. By the 
late Sir GERALD PorTAL, K.C.M.G. Edited by RENNELL Ropp, C.M.G. With an 
Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord CRomER, G.C.M.G. Illustrated from Photos 
taken during the Expedition by Colonel RHopEs. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


FICTION. 
ORMISDAL: a Novel. By the Eart or Dunmorg, F.R.G:S. 


Author of ‘The Pamirs.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“In this breezy and entertaining novel I ‘ord Dunmore has given us a very readable and racy story of the life 
that centres in a Highland shooting about the end of August.”—G/asgow Herald. 


STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. By 


the Hon. and Rev, JAMEs ADDERLEY. Twenty-second Thousand. Small 8vo, elegantly 
bound, 3s. 6d. ; also in paper cover, Is. 
La Mt us express our thankfulness at encountering for once in a way an author who can amuse us,”—Saturday 


LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. _iBy Mrs. 


W. K. Ciirrorp, Author of “‘ Aunt Anne,” ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” &c. One vol., crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


** One of the cleverest books that ever a woman wrote."—Qucen. 


DAVE'S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. One vol., 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6c 


“In every respect one of the most powerful and impressive novels of the year.” Daily Telegraph. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by Lady 


KNUTSFORD from the French of H. de BALzAc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
**Lady Knutsford’s translation of Balzac’s famous story is excellent.”—Scotsman. 


MISTHER O’RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 


By Epwarp MCNULTY. Small 8vo, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 
** An extremely well-written satire of the possibilities of blarney and brag.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TUTOR’S SECRET. (Le Secret du Précepteur.) Trans- 


lated from the French of Victor CHERBUL {EZ. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


London; EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Fndia Office. 
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Mr. Wm, Heinemann’ New Books. 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited 


by Ernest HARTLEY COLERIDGE. With 16 Portraits and Illustrations. In Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32s. 
THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG. By H. Somers Somerset, 


With a Preface by A. Hungerford Pollen. With r1o Illustrations and 4 Maps. Second | 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


ACTUAL AFRICA; or, the Coming Continent. A Tour of 


Exploration. By FRANK VINCENT, Author of ‘*The Land of the White Elephant,” &c. 
With Map and over 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 24s. 


DEGENERATION. By Max Norpav. Sixth English Edition. 


Demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR CIVILISATION. By Max 
‘* Degeneration.” The Authorised English Edition. Second Edition. 


THE LOVE LETTERS of MR. H. and MISS R., 1775-1779. 


Edited by GILBERT BuRGEss. Small crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


THE POCKET IBSEN. By F. Anstey. Reprinted, by permis- 


sion, from ‘‘ Punch.” With the Original Illustrations and a New Frontispiece by BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE. A New Edition, including Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ Little Mopséman."’ 16mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. IN ONE VOLUME. 
AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. By R. S. Hicnens, Author of “The Green 


Carnation.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SENTIMENTAL STUDIES. By Husert Crackantuorrr, Crown 8yo, 6s. 
THE MASTER. By I. Zancwitt. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHIMERA. By F. Maset Rosinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TERMINATIONS. By Henry James. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE. By Mrs. Lynn Lynton. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OUT OF DUE SEASON. By Apetine Serceant. Crown 8vo, 6s. , 
August 15. 
BENEFITS FORGOT. By Wotcorr Batestizr. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. the Press, 
THE TIME MACHINE. An Invention. By H.G. Wetts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; Paper, 1s. 6d. 
THE NEW MOON. By C. E. Rarmonp, Author of “George Mandeville’s 
Husband.” Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. (Zhe Pioneer Series.) 
MILLY’S STORY. (The New Moon). By Mrs. Montague CRACKANTHORPE. 
Cloth, 3s. net ; paper 2s. 6d. net. (Zhe Pioneer Series.) 


MRS. MUSGRAVE—AND HER HUSBAND. By Ricuarp Marsu. Cloth, 
3s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. (Zhe Pioneer Series.) 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN. By Ivan Turcenev. Translated by Mrs. 
ye Feap. 8vo, 3s. net. (Volume 4 of Mrs. Garnett's Translation of Turgenev’s 

ovels, 

WOMAN’S FOLLY. Translated from the Italian of GemMa Ferruccia. With 
an Introduction by EpMuND GossE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. (Zhe 
/nternational Library.) [Nearly ready. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. 


By the Rev. H. N. ELtacomne, Vicar of Bitton and IIonorary Canon of Bristol, Author of 
‘* Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“* The book may be warmly recommended to all who love gardens, while it also cannot fail to interest even the 


horticulturally unlearned. It is written in a style that is clear, bright, and simple, and from beginning to end there 
is not a dull or wearisome sentence.”’—7he Guardian. 


Altogether a charming book.” —IVestminster Gazette. 


“ A rare combination of erudition and observation. ‘lhe result of reading the book is to fill one with a longing 
to take orders and study gardening, if possible, as Mr. Ellacombe’s curate.”—S¢. James’ Gazette. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 


By the Very Rev. S. R. HOLE (Dean of Rochester). Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
** A delightful volume, full not merely of information, but of humour and entertainment.” — World. ‘ 
“The papers are all written with that charming mixture of practical skill in gardening, learning in the literai 
art, clerical knowledge of the nature of men, and strong love of flowers, that is already familiar to this author's 
r-aders.”—Scotsman, 


** No less charming and useful than the author’s ‘ Book about Roses,’’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the Very Rev. S. R. Hoe. Twentieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ A perfectly charming book.” —Daily Telegrabh, 
well-known and delightful book.” — Guardian. 
** 4 book brimful of enthusiasm, h , information, and common sense,.”’—Church Times. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. 


Ry Prof. C. Ltoyp MorcGan, F.G.S. With nearly forty beauti ul Illustrations, New and 
cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


“One of the most delightful books about natural history that has come under our notice since the days of 
Frank Buckland.”—Guardian, 


PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING, 


By C. N. Wurre, Lecturer to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, &c. 
Fully illustrated. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE. By J. C. L. 


SPARKES, Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington, and F. W. 
BuRBIDGE, Curator of the University Botanical Gardens, Dublin. With 21 Full-page 
Coloured Plates by H. G. Moon. Royal 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 21s. 


Mr. EDWARD BROWN’S Popular Works on Poultry Keeping. 
PLEASURABLE POULTRY KEEPING. 


By E. Brown, F.L.S. Fully illustrated. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Brown has established for himself a unique position in regard to this subject, and what he has to say is 
not only sound counsel, but is presented in a very readable form.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


INDUSTRIAL POULTRY KEEPING. 


By E. Brown, F.L.S. Paper boards, 1s. A small Handbook, chiefly intended for 
Cottagers and Allotment Holders, 


** The book is one of very easy reference, and ought to be in the hands of not only every farmer, but also of all 
cottagers throughout the country.""— Newcastle Journ 


POULTRY KEEPING as an INDUSTRY for FARMERS aitd 


COTTAGERS. By Epwarp Brown, Lecturer to the County Councils of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Hampshire, Kent, &c. With fourteen full-page Plates by LUDLOw, and nearly 
fifty other Illustrations. One vol., demy 4to, cloth, 6s. 
“* The most useful book of the kind ever published.’”’—F arming World. 


POULTRY FATTENING. By E. Browy, F.L.S. Fully 


illustrated. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


COLONEL KENNEY-HERBERT’S Popular Works on Cookery. 
COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: based on Modern English 


and Continental Principles, Worked out in Detail. By Colonel A, KENNEY-HERBERT 
(‘‘ Wyvern”). Large crown 8vo, over 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 


** A book which is sure to have a large circulation, since the author, the well-known ‘Wyvern,’ has been Tor 
some time generally accepted as perhaps the chief English authority on the art of cookery.”—TZimes. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS: containing a great variety of New 


and Simple Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. By Col. KENNEY-HERBERT (‘* Wyvern”). 
Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“ An admirable collection of menus fcr th: opening meal of the day. Colonel Herbert's book is one of the best 
of its kind, for it is thoroughly practical from beginning to end.’’—Sfeaker. 


Two New Volumes by CULONEL KENNEY-HERBERT, entitled “FIFTY 
LUNCHES” and “FIF DINNERS,” are in preparation, and will be published 
shortly in uniform style with ‘‘ Fifty Breakfasts,” price Half-a-Crown each. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Zndia Office, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., &c. 

THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. By General Sir EveLyn Woop, V.C:, 
G.C.B. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches made during the Campaign by Col. the 
Hon, W. J. CoLvILLe, C.B. Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

*,* Last year General Wood revisited the: Crimea with Lord Wolseley. On his return he 
contributed several articles on the subject to the Fortnightly Review. These he has entirely 
rewritten and amplified in this volume, which also contains several illustrations made on the spot. 


ALBERT _D. VANDAM. 
FRENCH MEN AND FRENCH MANNERS. With an Introduction on “ Paris 
and its Inhabitants.” By ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.” 
Large crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
*,* A new book by the author of ‘* An Englishman in Paris,” dealing almost exclusively with 
the French capital, full of reminiscences and personal anecdotes of Parisian life and character. 


FRASER SANDEMAN. 

ANGLING TRAVELS IN NORWAY. By Fraser Sanpeman, Author ot 
** By Hook and by Crook,” &c. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs 
by the Author, and Coloured Facsimiles of Salmon Flies. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

*,* A book dealing infinitely with the natural history of the northern forms of the salmonide by 

a gentleman well known among sportsmen for his scientific and practical acquaintance with salmon 

and trout fishing. 

Also a limited Edition printed on large paper, containing an extra Plate of favourite Salmon 

Flies for Norway. 30s. net. 

COLONEL FRANCIS C. MAUDE, V.C., C.B. 

FIVE YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. With Notes on the Military Situation. 
By Colonel Francis C. Maung, V.C., C.B. With a Frontispiece Portrait of Queen 
Ranavalona III. Crown 8vo, §s. 

; *,* Colonel Maude is a well-known authority on Madagascar, and has contributed greatly to the 
literature of the subject under the xom de plume of “ Vazaha.” His book is a history of the 
country for the five years during which time Colonel Maude was a resident. 


H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS. A Short Treatise on the 
Principles and Motives of Architzctural Design. With a Historical Sketch by H. Heatu- 
core STATHAM, Fellow of the Institute of Architects, Editor of the Aui/der. With upwards 
of 250 Illustrations drawn by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

*,* The object of this book is to supply, in a condensed form, such an outline of the principles, 
the practice, and the historical development of the Art of Architecture as may be acceptable to 
those who, taking an intelligent interest in the subject, have no time or inclination to study more 
technical and detailed treatises. 


T. P. O'CONNOR. 
SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. By T. P. O’Connor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*.* The contents of this volume are enlarged and amended from the recent remarkable series 
of literary articles in the Weekly Sun, which has raised Mr. T. P. O'Connor at once to a high 
position among contemporary critics and essayists. 


MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 
PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. By Exta 
FULLER MAITLAND. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*,* Records of the Annals of a quiet and contemplative life. 


ANTHONY HOPE, AND OTHERS. = 
DIALOGUES OF THE DAY. Edited by Oswatp Crawrorp, and written by 
AnTHONY Hops, VIOLET Hunt, CLARA SAVILLE CLARKE, M. Hepwortu Dixon, 
Squire SPRIGGE, Mrs. CRACKANTHORPE, GERTRUDE KINGSTON, the Epiror, and others. 
With 20 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*,* Short plays of six or eight pages in length each, arranged to make pleasant reading, and 
dealing with incidents, personages, and topics of modern life. 


A NEW NCVEL BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. H. Mattock, Author of “A Human 


Document,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON AIDE. 


ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By Hamitron Arpé. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


MEREDITH’S LAST NOVEL. A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. By Grorce MerepitH. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, LONDON. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW CALENDAR. 


AUGUST, 1895. 
MOON’S CHANGES. 


Full Moon............ Aug. 5th...... 1.51 p.m. New Moon ......... Aug. 20th... 12.55 p.m. 
Last Quarter......... ee 5-18 p.m. First Quarter ...... » 27th... 5.43 a.m. 
M. | | | 

1 Battle of the Nile, 1798. | 42517 47 
2\’ | Capt. Marryat died, 1848. Battle of Blenheim, 1704. | 4 26 | 7 46 
38 Compensation for Disturbance Bill rej. by H. of L., 1880. | 4 28 | 7 44 
4% Ligbtb S. after Trin. Battle of Weissemburg, 1870. 4 29 | 7 42 
5M | Free Education Act passed, 1891. 43€\7 41 
oT | Mr. Isaac Butt condemns obstruction, 1877. 4 33 | 7 39 
7” 435 |7 37 
8 George Canning died, 1827. | 4 35 
9F | Heligoland transferred to Germany, 1890. | 43717 33 
10S Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen born, 1831. | 4 39 | 7 32 
1% Hintb after Trin. | 4 40 | 7 30 
12\M | Juno raid, 1880. | 4 42 | 7 28 
Great Dock Strike, 1889. (4 43/7 26 
14,W | 4457 24 
15 Th} Sir Walter Scott born, 1771. | 4 47| 7 22 
16/F Ben Jonson died, 1637. [proclaimed, 1887. | 4 48 | 7 20 
178 Fredk. the Great died, 1786. Irish National League | 4 50 | 7 18 
18% Tenth S. after Trin. Battle of Gravelotte, 1870. 4 51 | 7 16 
19M Opening of Parliament after elections, 1886. | 45317 14 

zo | Sentence of death on Chicago Anarchists, 1886. 45517 12 
21,W | Revolution in Bulgaria, 1886. | 4 56) 7 10 
22 Th Bosworth, 1485. Dr. Pusey b. 1800; d. 16 Sept.,1882., 4 58 7 8 
23F | Treaty of Prague, 1866. 1459/7 6 
St. Bartholomew. 17 4 
255 | Eleventh &. after Trin. 15 3/7 1 
26M | Late Prince Consort born, 1819. 5 4 659 
27 | Julius Cesar landed in England, b.c. 55. | 5 6 57 
28W | Battle of Kassassin, 1882. 5 7,655 
29 Vh 5 9 6 53 
30 Battle of Plevna, 1877. Dr. Paley born, 1793. 5 10 651 
315 John Bunyan died, 1688; Pilg. Prog. pub. 1678. 5 12 6 48 


| 
| 


MONTHLY NOTICES. 


Aug. 1. New Lists of Electors in counties | Aug. 20, Blackcock shooting begins. 
and boroughs to be affixed to; ,, 20, Last day for occupiers’ and 


church doors. | Jodgers’ claims in counties and 
», I. Wild birds’ close time ends. | boroughs. 
4  Orster season commences. »» 20. Last day for notices of objection 
»» 5 Bank Holiday. to Electors in counties and 
11. Half-quarter day. | boroughs 
3, 12. Trinity Law Sittings end. »» 25. Overseers to publish lists of claims 
12. Grouse and ptarmigan shooting» and objections. 


begins. 
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CITY OF DUBLIN 


COMPANY. 


AUGUST, 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
Royal Mail Lecelerated Service, 


Via KINGSTOWN and HOLYHEAD. 
FASTEST AND BEST PASSENGER ROUTE. 


The Mail Packets “LEINSTER,” 


“ULSTER,” “MUNSTER,” 


“CONNAUGHT,” or “IRELAND” 
Sail Twice Daily, with Mails and Passengers. 


SEA PASSAGE, 


3 mOURS 30 MINUTES. 


The Mail Packets have unequalled First-class accoms 
modation, excellent Second-class do., private Deck 
Cabins, Lavatories, Smoking Rooms, and every modern 
improvement ; they are lighted by electricity. 

Two Express Mail Services each am Kings- 
town at 7 a.m. and 7.25 p.m. (if the mails are on seal: 
on Sundays at 7.40 a.m. and 7.25 p.m. ; from Holyhead 
on the arrival of the 7.15 a.m, and 8.20 p.m. Mail Trains 
from London ; on Sundays on the arrival of the 10.45 
a.m. train from Crewe, and the 8.20 p.m. from London. 


THROUGH RAIL COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN KINGSTOWN AND THE 
INTERIOR OF IRELAND. 
Arrangements are made to run Through Lavatory 
Carriages, of the most improved construction, to and 
from Kingstown Pier, in connection with the Night Mail 
Packets and the GREAT NORTHERN and GREAT 
SOUTHERN and WESTERN RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES’ MAIL TRAINS, so that Passengers can 
now avoid all the expense and inconvenience of a 

journey through the streets of Dublin: — 


ep. dep. 
‘London (Euston) 8.20 p.m. Queenstown ... 2.10 p.m. 
arr. Cork ... 2.40pm. 
Belfast gjoa.m. Limerick... ... 3.10 p.m 


Londonderry ...11.10a.m, Londonderry ... 2.15 p.m. 
limerick ... ...10.35 a.m. Belfast p.m. 
arr. 
Queen:town ...11.42.a.m. London (Euston)6.15 a m. 
Through American Mail Train on Thursdays. 
Queenstown arr. 10.55 a.m. 
Norre.—Dublin passengers join this Train at Amiens- 
Street Station. 
New Special Through American Mail Sunday Services. 
London (Euston) ‘ Saturday dep. 4.10 p.m. 
Queenstown om arr. 6.15 a.m. 
Through Carriages are also run from Kingstown Pier, 
to Amiens-street and Kingsbridge in connection with 
the Day Mail Packet and the Great Northern Railway 
and Great Southern and Western Railway Companies’ 
Evening Trains to Belfast, Cork, &c. 


For times at other Stations and Sunday trains see 
Great Northern and Great Southern and Western 
Railway Companies’ Time Tables. 

Passengers to and from the Dublin and Wicklow line 
change at Kingstown Station. 

The Postmaster-General has sanctioned a carriage 
being attached to the train conveying the mails to 
Westland-row, in which passengers wishing to proceed 
by mail train trom Broadstone Station may travel. 

Through Fares from London and all principal stations 
to Ireland, 


AFirst.Class Luncheon Car is attached to the 
Day Mail Trains between Euston and Holyhead. 
Breakfast and Luncheon served in Car from 
Euston to Holyhead, and Luncheon and Tea in 
Car from Holyhead to Euston. | 

‘Tickets issued at Railway Booking Office and on 
Kingstown Pier. 

Sea Fares Between KinGcstown AND Horyneap. 

(Tickets, available for Two Months, obtained on 
board the Mail Packet) rst Class, Single, 10s. ; Return, 
15s. 2nd Class, Single, 7s.; Return, 1os. 6d. 

Second Class Passengers can travel in Saloon on 
payment of 3s. extra or 4s. 6d. for the Double Journey. 


Holders of Tickets for London and North- 
Western Comonay North Wall Express 
Route can travel First Class by the Kingstown 
and Holyhead Mail Packets as follows :— 


By payment of 2s. Excess Fare on First-Class 
Tickets and 3s. on Second Class Tickets, 

Holders of these Tickets can travel in Second 
Cabin of Mail Packet and between Kingstown 
and Westland-row Station without extra 
charge. 

Beds provided on board the Mail Packets for Pascen- 
gers, if required ; charge 2s each. Passengers sleeping 
at Kingstown must be on board before 12.30a.m. But 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, when, until further notice, in 
consequence of the possibility of the Post Office sending 
the mail packet special with the American mails, 
passengers should on these nights be on board by 10 15 
p-m., otherwise beds cannot be guaranteed. 

Passengers may remain on board the Packet at Kings- 
town after port ome | in the morning until 8 a.m. 

DUBLIN and LIVERPOOL via NORTH WALL. 

The City of Dublin Steam Packet Co.'s Cargo and 
Passenger Vessels leave the North Wall daily (Sundays 
excepted) at 7 p.m. 

Fares between Dublin and Liverpool. 
Cabin, sing., 13s. 6:1. ; Ret. (available for two months), 
21s.; Deck, sing., 4s ; Ret (available fortwo months) 6s. 6d. 
CHEAP EXCURSIONS EVERY FRIDAY AND 
SATURDAY. 
DUBLIN to BELFAST (with Cargo and Passengers). 

Dublin (North Wall) to Belfast—Wednesdays and 

Saturdays at 7 p.m. : 
3elfast (Donegal Quay) to Dublin—Mondays and 
Thursdays, at 7 p.m. % 

Fares :—Cabin, sing., 7s. 6d. ; Ret. (available for Two 
Months), 12s. 6d.; Deck, sing., 3s.; Ret., 5s. Return 
tickets available for ‘'wo months. 

WILLIAM R, LEE, Secretary. 

15, Eden Quay, Dublin, 
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CORK, BANDON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
Prince of Wales’ Route 


Through Bantry, and for miles along the Shores of the Atlantic, then over the 
Mountains to 


KILLARNEY. 


The Cork, Bandon, and South Coast Railway affords the most rapid means of transit 


for Tourists to 
GLENGARRI-FEF, 


And thence to the far-famed ’ 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


On and after WEDNESDAY, Ist May, 1895, well-appointed Four-horse Coaches will run 
through the Season daily (Sundays excepted), between Bantry, Glengarriff, Kenmare, and 
Killarney, to meet Trains to and from Cork (stopping at Vickery’s Hotel, Bantry, for 
refreshments). 

Passengers are booked at the Coach Office, Killarney (or through from nearly every 
Company in England), for Glengarriff, Killarney, and Cork,and can break the journey at any 
Station they please. The through tickets are available for two months, and can be extended on 
application to the General Manager of the Cork, Bandon, and South Coast Railway at Cork. 


Fares (cluding Drivers’ Fees) between 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class, 
CorK AND KILLARNEY... one 22/- 21/- 16'- 
CorK AND GLENGARRIFF 12/- 11/- 7/6 
CorK TO GLENGARRIFF AND RETURN 
Available for two months. \ 18/- 16/6 12/- 


GLENGARRIFF AND KILLARNEY BY CAR—10/= 


DUBLIN TO CORK, CLENCARRIFF, AND KILLARNEY AND CLENCARRIFF TO CORK 
KILLARNEY. AND DUBLIN. 
KILLARNEY (déf.) ...... 9 30a.m. 
ist & 2nd cl.) (1st, end, K 
Cork (a77.) ......... Il 15 215 
a.m. LENGARRIFF |< ~ 
Do. (dep.) 8 
ist, and, & 3rd cl.) BANTRY a } 7 55 11 50 3 10 6 55 
BANTRY dep. p-m 
noon. p.m. p.m. a.m. — 
(coach) 120 245 7 0 7 10*| CORK(ar)..... 1030 215 § 42 9 40 
Do. (ades.) ...... 12 35 240 61510 6 
waa a I 45 4 15 8 45 9 ° (G. S. & W. Rly.) (ast & 2nd cl.) ore 
K (arr. 630 II 1 10 
KENMARE (a77.) I2 15 p.m. Cc fi M thy’s Hot Kent are, t t 
‘ convenience of Tourists arriving there oft 
KILLARNEY (@77.) ......4 45 G.S. & W. Coach. 
* Mail Car next Morning from Vickery’s § At Eccles’ Hotel, and calling at Roche’s 
Hotel, arriving at Glengarriff in time for the | and the Belle Vue with Passengers. 
Tourist Car to Killarney. || Mail Car from Eccles’ Hotel, calling at 
+ From Eccles’ Hotel. Roche’s and the Belle Vue for Passengers. 


___This is the ONLY ROUTE running through Bantry to Killarney and Clengarriff. 


From the Coré Press of 1858 :—‘‘ His Royal Highness and Suite having recently selected 
the above route, i#disputably stamps it as the most desirable and picturesque route for Tourists. 

** GLENGARRIFF—What appears chiefly to impress the mind in this lovely region is the deep 
conviction you feel that there is no dramatic effect in all you behold ; no pleasing illusions of art— 
that it is nature you contemplate, such as she is, in all her wildness, and all her beauty.”—Guy’s 


South of Ireland. 


For full particulars see Tourist Programmes and Pictorial Time Tables, sent free by post upon 
application to undersigned ; or apply at any of the Company’s Stations ; or to Messrs. Cook & 


Son or Gaze & Sons. 
ALBERT-QUAY TERMINUS, CORK, 


May, 1895. 


E. J. 0’'B. CROKER, General Manager 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Standard Works for the Library. 


THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of ‘‘ The Harvard Shakespeare,’ &c. In 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


By Joun W. Burcess, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the University Faculty of Political Science in 
Columbia College, U.S.A. In 2 vols , demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


THE CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


With numerous Illustrations, Edited by CHARLES MILLS GAYLEy. Nearly 600 pages, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by WILI.1AM R. THAYER. 612 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 61. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE OF HISTORY. 


By W. E. H. Lecky, D.C.L., LL.D. An Address delivered at the Midland Institute, 
reprinted with additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Being an attempt to determine the First Principles of Metaphysics considered as an Inquiry 
into the Conditions and Import of Consciousness. By EpwARD DouGLAs FAWCETT. One 
vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 


With forty Illustrations and a photo-etched Frontispiece. Second Ed'tion. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. 


By CHARLES A. YOUNG, Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of 
the Royal Astronomical Socicty, Author of *‘ The Sun,” &c. In 1 volume, 550 pages. With 
250 Illustrations, and supp!emented with the necessary tables. Royal 8vo, half morocco, 
12s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. 


By Giovanni A, SCARTAZZINI. Translated from the Italian, with notes and additions, by 
Tuomas Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM 
ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 


Chosen and Arranged by JAMES M. GarneTT, M.A., LL.D. 700 pages. Large crown 
Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE MARK IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A Review of the Discussion on Early Land Tenure. By ENocu A. BRYAN, A.M., President 
of Washington State Agricultural College and School of Science. 172 pages. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 
London: ENWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
Publisher fo the Fndia Office. 
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BISCUITS. 


Supplicd to the Queen 
and Royal Family. 


CURE FOR INDICESTION. 


Highest award at the Food and 
W Cookery Exhibition, London, 

May, 1895. 
, ( “Imitation is the sincerest flattery.” 


f Ze The public are cautioned against 
A accepting from Kakers spurious 
Y 


imitations of HOVIS, which 

having met with such unprece- 

dented success, is being copied 

\ in many instances as closely as 
can be done without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced 

in obtaining HOVIS, or if 

\ what is supplied as HOVIS is 
not satisfactory, please write, 
sending Sample (the cost of 
which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending another 
Bread instead of HOVIS, do 
so for their own profit. 

BEWARE! 


(Copyright. 


GOOD FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
From Smedley's Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock. ? 

**T have no objection to testifying to the merits of your Hovis Flour, which, whether as bread or as porridge, 
has been of great service to many of my patients, dyspeptic some, and gouty many. It is palatable and nourishing 
at one and the same time, and much less exciting to an i:ritable stomach than any form of whole wheat meal. ys 

“W. B. HUNTER, M.D. 
Extract from the “ British Medical Journal.” habe 

“Hovis Flour AND BrEAp.—We have examined samples of Hovis Flour and of Hovis Bread and Biscuits. 
Hovis Flour is the invention of Mr. Richard Smith, who has patented his process of preparation. We have made 
baking tests with the Hovis Flour, and have obtained very satisfactory results with it. The flour, bread, and 
biscuits are free from irritating particles and from adulterants; they are of very pleasant flavour and taste. and the 
bread is of good texture.” 


| | 
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NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES OMAN, 


Fellow of All Souls College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxfora; 
Author of “ Warwick, the Kingmaker,” “A History of Greece, &c. 


Fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the principal Battlefiolds, and Cenealogical 
Tables. 


Crown 8vo, 760 pages. 4s. 6d, net. 


THE ATHENAZUM. 


‘* Few existing school histories combine its clearness of statement, judicious balance of pro 
portion, discriminating choice of events, with the bright, picturesque, and vigorous style which 
carries the young reader on and really interests him in his subject. So much harm has been done 
to historical study by extensively circulated 7 collections of facts, and flat and dull narratives that 
can never stimulate interest, that we are disposed to rate very highly the skill in attractive 
presentation and the practical knowledge of the needs of the teacher of history which are the great 
merits of Mr. Oman’s book. 

**Mr. Oman's remarkable width and versatility of knowledge, his fresh way of looking at even 
the commonplaces of history, the singular charm of his narrative at its best and its adequacy every- 
where, all give his book a really high claim to favourable consideration. And the fact that 
Mr. Oman is not a mere text-book writer, but has done good work of his own on many—perhaps 


too many—fields of history, distinguishes his writing from that of the crowd of compilers of whose 
work we have had only too much.” 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


**The first characteristic that strikes one is its interesting style. The text-book should 
attract the pupil, should lure him to read further and further, should give him something of the 
literary feeling of the true historian. Too often the ordinary text-book is either bald and dull, 
or offensively verbose in an attempt at the dramatic or the picturesque. With rare skill, the 
result probably of his sound scholarship and wide reading, Mr. Oman has avoided both these 
errors, and has furnished an attractive volume to the pupil’s shelf, and a valuable aid to the 
teacher’s efforts to render the subject vivid and delightful. Some passages, indeed, are a wonder 
of condensed portrayal, every adjective carrying a weight of meaning. The division into chapters, 
each containing one main section—not necessarily, though frequently, a reign of one king—is also 
excellent. In this, as in style, the book strikes the critic as modelled on J. R. Green’s epoch- 
making work, while being far better fitted for school use.” 


THE GUARDIAN. 


‘* This is the nearest approach to the ideal School History of England which has yet been 
written, It is of reasonable length. A just proportion between the several periods is carefully 
observed. Every page bears the stamp of the practised historian and the practised teacher. 
Unmistakable marks of the historical insight and the historical judgment which appertain only to 
the aristocracy of historians are everywhere visible. But the special characteristic which to our 
mind raises Mr. Oman’s work distinctly above previous efforts in the same direction is the gift 
which Matthew Arnold used to call ‘lucidity.’ Every sentence rings out clear and sound as a bell, 
without any of that affectation of childishness which was once so common, without any of the 
heavy dulness usually so painfully prevalent. There is no attempt to be smart, or clever, or to 
appear specially learned or abnormally up to date. The phrases come naturally and straight- 
forwardly from a well-stored and cultured mind—telling because they are apposite, effective | 
because they are clear. Ever and anon come delightful allusions to the special hobbies which the 
author is known by the learned world to cherish, and a vivid illustration of the time receives 
additional point by a happy reference to the coinage or a graphic description of a fight.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the $ndia Office. 
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Midland Great Western Railway. 
CONNEENMMAR A 


ACHILL, AND WEST OF IRELAND. 


CIRCULAR TOURS 


FROM 


DUBLIN 


TOURIST TICKETS 


From the Principal Towns in 


TOURIST, ANGLING, & SHOOTING ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
RESORTS FOR THE 
IN THE CONNEMARA TOUR 
WEST OF IRELAND. oR 
(> Repucep Fares FoR PARTIES OF COMBINED TOUR INCLUDING 
Two to Four PASSENGERS. KILLARNEY. 


£ issued a 7 ? 
from “Tes Noth Issued at the Offices of the Railway and Steam Packet 
and South of Ireland. Companies and Tourist Agencies. 


The Railway is now open to CLIFDEN and to ACHILL SounD. 
Public Cars run during the Season from CLIFDEN to WESTPORT, passing through LETTER- 
FRACK (for RENVYLE) and LEENANE,. 


The M. G. W. R. Co.’s 6d. Illustrated Handbook to the West of Ireland 


Contains 16 full-paged toned Lithographs and numerous Woodcuts. 


Application for Time Tables, Tourist Programmes, and information as to Fares, Routes, Hotels, 
&c., may be made to the Company’s Agents—Mr. H. G. Callan, 60, Castle Street, Liverpool, and 
Mr. J. F. Ritson, 178, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, or to the undersigned, 


BROADSTONE STATION, DUBLIN. JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 


BELFAST STEAMSHIP 


The BEST ROUTE is by the Direct Service of Express Steamers, 
MAGIC” (ger), “OPTIC,” “CALORIC,” “MYSTIC” (gon), DYNAMIC,” 


VIA LIVERPOOL AND BELFAST. 
Open Sea Passage about Six Hours. 


From LIVERPOOL (Prince’s LanpinG STAGE or PriNnce’s Dock)—Daily (Sundays 
excepted) at 10.30 aft. In connection with the 5.30 p.m. train from London, Euston, the 
4 p.m. train from St. Pancras, the 4.15 p.m. train from King’s Cross, the 4.45 p.m. train 
from Paddington, and the 4.5 p.m. train from Bristol, and corresponding late trains ex route 
to Liverpool. 

From BELFAST (DONEGAL QuaAy)—Daily (Sundays excepted) at $8 aft. ; Saturdays at 
10. 30 aft. 

The Steamers of the Belfast Steamship Company, Limited, are superior to any in the Channel 
Service ; they are Lighted by Electricity, and are fitted with every modern convenience for the 
comfort of Passengers. The cabins are entirely amidships, the saloon being on deck, with a 
spacious promenade above. 

Omnibuses await the arrival of the Steamer at Liverpool, to convey Through Passengers and 
their Luggage to the Lime Street and Central Stations FREE of charge. Omnibuses await the 
arrival of the Trains at Lime Street and Central Stations, to convey Through Passengers and their 
Luggage from all Districts to the Steamers FKEE of charge. 

Through Bookings between all principal English Stations and Stations in the North of Ireland 
at fares cheaper than any other route. 

Sleeping Berths or Private State Rooms can be engaged in advance on application to the 
BELFAST STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 


GRAINGER, Agents, 5, Chapel Strect, LIVERPOOL, 
or TO THE MANAGER, 


BELFAST STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, Donegal Quay, BELFAST. 
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1.—Episodes of the Month . . . . . . . . . 721 


2.—A Royal Residence in Ireland. By St. Lor Srrac:tcy 
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10,—The Case of Madame de Douhault. By J. J. Brown 824 
11.—Cartridges. By SrpENSER WILKINSON 843 


12.—Fraternal France. By Admiral MAXSE . 8st 


IRISH HOTELS. 


CONNEMARA (five miles from LETTER- QUEENSTOWN. — QUEEN'S HOTEL. 

FRACK).—RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL. One of the most comfortable Hotels in Ireland. 
In large Private Grounds, less than 100 yards from the Faces the Harbour, and is largely patronised by 
sea. Shooting, Fishing, Boating, Bathing. Car from English and American ‘Travellers. 
Hotel meets long car at Letterfrack when running. 

Terms—1os. per day. £3 per week. 

Two Lawn Tennis Grounds ; also Golf. Good Sea 
Bathing, Sea and Trout Fishing, Seal and mixed 
Shooting. The freshness of the breezes and mildness 
of the climate render it one of the best places for 


Rooms may be booked by Telegram. 


Reception, Smoking, and other Public Rooms, 


restoring health. First-rate Cuisinc, Wines, and Attendance. 
Mrs. BLAKE, Proprietress, W. RAYMOND, Manager. 
GLENBROOK (River Lee), Co. CORK.— TO SPORTSMEN. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL AND BATHS. (CAHIRCIVEEN,Co. KERRY.—LESLIE’S 


This favourite and beautifully situated establishment RAILWAY HOTEL. (Patronised by H.R.H 
is only twenty minutes’ journey from Cork, and ten 


Prince Albert of Prussia, and by His Excellency Lord 
ine, an as excellent accommodation for families 
and tourists. ‘The Hotel is in close proximity to This well-appointed Hotel is Rapa -— Se on 
Queenstown, also to the Great Southern and Western Coast and specially got up for the accommodation o 
Kailway Company. Tourists and Sportsmen, 35,000 acres of best reserved 
N.B.—The Hot Salt-Water Baths are invaluable in Shooting in Kerry for Visitors. _Grouse, Coc 3 Snipe, 
cases of Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Plover, Teal, &c. Starting-point of Leslie’s four-in- 
Lumbago, and kindred complaints. hand Tourist Coaches, Table d’Hote during Season. 1 


JOHN J. DONOVAN, Proprietor. W. J. LESLIE, Proprietor. 
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ASPREY, 


166, NEW BOND STREET, 
and 22, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LARGEST SELECTION OF 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 


PRICES FROM £5 to £300. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE NATURAL MALVERN WATER 


(Direct from the Springs). 


‘“Nature’s Purest Panacea.” 


The vegular practice of drinking this Pure Baring Water daily with meals, and a tumbler of it every 
night and morning, is the best Insurance Policy of Health, 
Impurities in the blood and vital organs of the body producing Gout, Rheumatism, Kidney, Liver, and 
Senee troubles, &c., are gradually eliminated, and a buoyant feeling of health succeeds to weariness and 
jepression, 


HMawe this Pure Water in your Homes, and when travelling 
Ask for it in your Hotels, 
@ iT 18 THE SAFEGUARD OF HEALTH, ~® 


W. & J. BURROW, THE SPRINGS, MALVERN, 
Bole Proprietors of the celebrated “ Alpha Brand” Malvern Seltger, Soda, Potash, and Lithia Wators, 
Purest in the World. Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


of the HIGHEST GRADE only. 
OPTICIANS TO H.M, GOVERNMENT. 
Awarded 38 Gold and other Medals at the principal International 
Exhibitions of the World. 


+ W. WATSON & SONS’ “ PREMIER” BINOCULAR GLASS 


As figured, is unsurpassed for general outdoor use, field, race, and marine, It has 
12 lenses, and is perfectly achromatic. It gives a large field of exceptional 
brilliancy, has long range, and has no tendency, as in many glasses, to strain the 
eyes. he Workmanship is of the very finest throughout. Diameter of Object 
Glasses, 2} in. Covered in Black Morccco or Crocodile Skin, in Solid Leather 
‘lhe same Glass, mounted in Aluminium, and covered in Russia Leather, very 
# strong, and exceedingly light, in Solid Leather Case.. “« . £910 0 
Catalogues containing full particulars of the above and similar Instruments, also 
separate Lists of Photographic Apparatus, Magic Lanterns, Microscopes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., sent post free on application to— 


W. WATSON & SONS, 313, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Size when closed, 6} in. bv 5 in. Established 1837. 


THE AFLOLIAN 


is conceded by the WORLD’S BEST MUSICIANS to be 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF MODERN TIMES. 


This Unique and Wonderful Instrument is not only adapted to the wants of the Trained Musician, 
but can also be PLAYED BY ANYONE (after a few days’ practice) ; so that every home can have, by means 
of the *‘4ZOLIAN,” any piece of music ever written—from the ome Psalm or Song to the most intricate 
Opera, Waltz, March, or Dance. The Musical Expression, or Tone Colour, can be varied entirely at the 
will of the player, the “/Zolian” responding as promptly to any change of tempo, or degree of power, as a well- 
drilled Orchestra, 
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“4 Visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour.” 
Price from £21 to £104. 


GEORGE WHIGHT & CO., 


225, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Events have occurred during the last month the 

Tue Smasn. salutary effects of which are not unlikely to be 
felt in this country for a generation. The General 

Election, so long and rashly postponed by the Home Rulers, while 
they had control of affairs, has come at last, with the result that 
they have sustained a defeat greater than any political reverse in ~ 
the reign of the Queen. To describe it as exceeding the wildest 
dreams of the Unionist Party, or the most dismal forebodings of 
their opponents, would give but a faint idea of its magnitude. As 
nothing like it has happened in our time, no one’s fancy even 
approximately approached the reality; and though Unionists have 
for many months been confident that public opinion was behind 
them, they had no conception that an earthquake of popular disap- 
proval would open and swallow up the opposing strength. At the 
time of writing the new Parliament has not been fully made up, but 
the process is sufficiently advanced to enable us to appreciate its 
approximate composition and to contrast it with its predecessor. 
The late Parliament was dissolved with the utmost expedition by 
Lord Salisbury as soon as the necessary money had been voted on 
account, and the writs were issued on July 8th after the shortest 
“Crisis” recorded, the present Premier having only been summoned 
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to Windsor on 24th June. The outgoing House of Commons was 
constituted as follows :— 


At the At the 
_ General Election, Dissolution, 
1892. 1895. 
Conservatives wee 269 272 a5 
Liberal Unionists ... sa 45) 314 495 321 
Liberal Separatists 274 267 
Anti-Parnellites ... 72 > 355 72 > 348 
Parnellites ... 9 95 
Separatist Majority ... 41 27 


How little unprepared for what followed the Dissolution 
those whose business it is to measure public moods were, may be 
gathered from the various guesses that were made before the elec- 
tions as to the likely complexion of the new House of Commons. 
Since the event everyone has naturally become wise, and people 
are universally saying to one another, “I told you so.” 


At the beginning of the year, The Times deputed 
Tne Forecasts. a Special Commissioner to visit the constituencies 
and after a very careful weighing of the pros and 
cons in each case he anticipated that the Unionists would capture 
thirty-three seats, giving them a majority of between thirty and 
forty ; he, however, described the pendulum as moving in the 
direction of the then Opposition, and foresaw a larger majority if 
the appeal were delayed. A few days before the opening contests 
The Times put the gain of seats at forty, and the Unionist majority 
at fifty. The general Conservative calculation placed the majority 
between thirty and fifty, sanguine Liberal Unionists went to sixty, 
and we heard of one estimate of sixty-four—everyone going 
beyond this was ranked as a crypto-lunatic. On the other side 
Mr. Childers, who has gained some kudos on former occasions 
by the accuracy of his forecasts, is said to have predicted 
a tie. The Westminster Gazette again, which claims to have 
founded the science of political meteorology, described the General 
Election as “anybody’s game,” and thought if the worst came to 
the worst the Unionist majority might be twenty-four. We do 
not refer to these prognostications in order to discredit any 
science,” but simply to show how foreign to all minds was the 
notion of the utter smash up of the Home Rule Party. 


The preliminaries of the struggle were not very 

PRELIMINARIES. auspicious for the Home Rulers. Lord Rosebery 
made one last despairing effort to evade the Irish 

Question and to make “ Down with the Lords” the slogan of his 
partizans, He declared, in a quasi-inspiriting speech at the Eighty 
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Club, that the country was being appealed to on “the annihilation 
of the House of Lords as regards its legislative preponderance, 
which keeps our Party in manacles.” This led to an encounter 
with Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, who caustically 
pointed out the absurdity of speaking of “the legislative prepon- 
derance” of a body which has no voice at all in National money 
matters, and can never displace a Government by its censure. 
Lord Salisbury recapitulated the recent crimes of the Lords about 
which he expressed his impenitence: the rejection of the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill, which would have made “the continuous manage- 
ment of landed property in Ireland impossible,” and various votes 
on the administration of educational endowments, in which ques- 
tions the House of Lords would continue to act on the principle 
that endowments should be preserved for those for whom they 
were originally intended, “unless, of course, we are overruled by 
that power to which we always bow—namely, the clear and 
deliberate opinion of the nation.” But Lord Salisbury recognized 
that “our real crime is that we have thrown out the Home Rule 
Bill—that is the question that is being referred to the country.” 
He discussed the position of affairs had there not been a House of 
Lords to interpose its veto on this measure which would have 
been an irrevocable act that nothing but revolutionary violence 
could have destroyed. What Lord Rosebery really desires when 
he talks about “ annihilating the legislative preponderance ” of the 
House of Lords, is to confer an autocracy on the House of 
Commons whereby any chance majority could destroy any insti- 
tution that incurred its momentary hatred. Powerful as was Lord 
Salisbury’s reply, it was not so fatal to Lord Rosebery’s chances of 
capturing the popular vote for his crusade against the Constitu- 
tion as his own stupendous blunder in creating four new Peers on 
relinquishing the Premiership. His supporters were consternated, 
and felt their leader had spiked his own guns in a most gro- 
tesque way. Of the four Peers, Sir Henry Loch is an official 
of real distinction, but Mr. Herbert Gardner is a man of no mark, 
while Messrs. Stern and Williamson have never performed any 
political service, unless they have replenished the Party war-chest. 


As if this stultification of their declared enmity 

“SIR” to the House of Lords was not a sufficient 

H NAYLOR’ handicap to inflict upon his Party on the verge 

of the fray, Lord Rosebery must needs in- 

clude a baronetcy to Captain Naylor-Leyland in his list of 

retiring honours. Captain Naylor-Leyland only attained promi- 

nence once in his Parliamentary career, when a few months ago he 

retired from the Conservative membership of Colchester on the 
46* 
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ground that he had become a follower of Lord Rosebery’s—his 
act resulted in the transfer of a seat to the Home Rulers. This 
“honour” was felt to be a public scandal, and it met with uni- 
versal reprobation from all sides. It was treated as being an 
unblushing sale of a title for a lump sum, and the publication 
of the “honours” list was followed by the announcement that the 
Home Rulers would be able to fight more seats than they had 
anticipated. Captain Naylor-Leyland has since denied having con- 
tributed to the Gladstonian war-chest of his newly adopted Party, 
and Lord Rosebery disclaims responsibility for the baronetcy. 
Upon this Truth comments as follows:—“If Lord Rosebery 
denies that he is responsible for it—who is? Apparently we are 
expected to believe that the Queen had a happy thought, and 
when the list of honours was submitted to her by the late Premier, 
said, “There is one man whose name, to my surprise, is not on 
the list. Why is not that noble, that pure, patriotic, that stern 
and unbending politician, Captain Naylor-Leyland, not given a 
baronetcy? I insist that he shall at least have one, although, in 
my opinion, he is as much entitled to a peerage as the eloquent 
Stern and the statesmanlike Williamson ?” 


Some further preliminaries were equally infelicitous 

MR. Sem, for the Home Rulers. Mr. Gladstone was per- 
Joun Daty. suaded to issue a general order to the electors, 
and the unfortunate document, having been ex- 

torted, had to be widely placarded in heavy type: it ran as 
follows :—“ Above all other present purposes, vindicate the rights 
of the House of Commons as the organ of the nation ; and establish 
the honour of England as well as consolidate the strength of the 
Empire, by conceding the just and constitutional claims of Ire- 
land.” In other words, “ Destroy the House of Lords in order to 
pass Home Rule!” The i’s were dotted and the t’s were crossed 
in this epitome of the situation by the proceedings at the Omagh 
Convention, where Mr. Healy accused Mr. Dillon of having sold 
four Irish seats to the English Home Rule Party, and read a letter 
that had passed between the allies to the effect that the Irish 
wing could no longer subsidize certain seats in Tyrone and Derry, 
and that in future they must be run by the English Home Rulers. 
The letter went on to describe a negotiation which had resulted in 
the transfer of these seats from the Irish Nationalists to the Eng- 
lish Gladstonians, in consideration of a payment of £200 a yeara 
piece from the Gladstonian war-chest. In return, the Nationalists 
had agreed that the seats should be regarded, not as Nationalist, ~ 
but as Gladstonian, and their holders would not be asked to take 
the Nationalist pledge. Mr. Healy’s revelations were followed by 
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a fearful scene with Mr. Dillon, who accused the former of reading 
from “a private letter.” In the course of the turmoil “a delegate” 
ottered the only sage observation made when he said “ Pitch the both 
of them out.” Then followed a raging controversy in the British 
Press, in which Mr. T. Ellis, the implicated whip, joined ; from this, 
in spite of many misleading denials, the following facts clearly 
emerge, showing a state of things “not congenial to English 
traditions,” as Mr. Balfour puts it. The Nationalists finding them- 
selves unable to finance the contests in North Tyrone, South Tyrone, 
and the two divisions of Derry county then held by Unionists, 
two if not three of which, however, were expected to revert to 
Nationalism, sought the assistance of their English allies. The 
Gladstonians agreed to take over these chances for which they 
were to pay £800 a year “as registration expenses,” and already 
their late Irish Solicitor-General has been returned for one of 
them. The Nationalist exchequer was relieved from a heavy 
strain, and agreed in return to accept “ Liberal” candidates ; the 
guileless electors do not appear to have been consulted upon this 
barter of Nationalist votes for “Liberal” money. Mr. Balfour wittily 
describes the late Solicitor-General as “the hitherto missing-link 
which joins together the Gladstonian Party in England and the 
Nationalist Party in Ireland.” Mr. Gladstone’s letter and the 
Omagh Convention were suitably capped by the wnopposed return 
of the convict-dynamiter John Daly for Limerick on the first 
day of the contested elections to replace an Anti-Parnellite 
Member. 
There was a distinct disinclination among the more 
A penahontty oU- prominent Gladstonians to accept Lord Rosebery’s 
; advice to adopt “Down with the Lords” as a war- 
cry and drop the wultifarious programme. Sir William Har- 
court, who has never been at any pains to conceal his contempt for 
Lord Rosebery’s judgment, which is, we admit, not unerring, was 
naturally the most flagrant mutineer, and he elected to make the 
Local Veto Bill the main issue before the electors. He most 
strenuously sought to represent his Party as committed to a great 
moral crusade. Unfortunately, Sir William Harcourt has never 
succeeded in impressing his moral earnestness upon the English 
people, and in this case he had completely cut the ground from 
under his feet by excluding Ireland from the operation of an Act 
which was to be forced upon England by the Irish Members. No 
one attempts to allege that drunkenness is less rife in [reland than 
in Great Britain, and if a Veto Bill is required in the latter country, 
how much more urgent it must be in the former, and all Sir 
William Harcourt’s audiences believed that the explanation of this 
exemption was to be found in the fact that the Gladstonians owed 
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their political position to the Nationalist contingent which declined 
to allow their patrons, the Irish publicans to be menaced by such a 
measure. Sir William Harcourt’s claim to be a virtuous philanthro- 
pist had not been strengthened by his action as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in remitting the extra sixpenny duty on Irish whiskey, 
while retaining that on English beer. Mr. John Morley from the 
first “ nailed the green flag to his mast,” and made Home Rule the 
cardinal feature of his campaign. He affirmed “that if at this 
election Liberal candidates put Home Rule by, it will be one of 
the most dishonoured political parties in English history,” and 
added, “it is our bounden duty, gentlemen, I submit to you, not to 
draw back, but to persevere, and to place this question of a better 
system of self-government for Ireland, a new system of self- 
government for Ireland, for the third time formally, expressly, 
deliberately, before the electors in the very forefront of our 
programme.” He further declined “to settle the priority in 
which questions are to be taken after Home Rule.” It is believed 
that Mr. Asquith “ went to the country” partly on the House of 
Lords Question, on which, however, his views are not identical with 
those of his ostensible leader, but his appeal was mixed up with 
a lot of other big matters, such as the number of male and female 
inspectors who now issue from the Home Office. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman aired his personal grievances, and Sir Henry 
Fowler extolled the glories of the Parish Councils Act, so the strength 
of the Gladstonian case was fully laid before the constituencies. 


On the other side, though Mr. Chamberlain and 

Tie UNIONIST Mr, Balfour emphasized rather different sides of the 
Unionist position, there was no divergence between 

them as to the supreme need of smashing Home Rule and 
smothering the absurd attack on the Constitution. We much 
wish we had more space to give copious extracts from their power- 
ful indictments of the late Ministry, but space forbids more than a 
glance at one or two of their speeches. Both placed the saddle on 
the right horse by making it clear that the Gladstonians and their 
policy were on trial by the electorate. Their criticism, indeed, was 
so cogent that the Gladstonian orators gave up at an early stage 
of the elections their attempt to act as an aggressive Opposi- 
tion towards a sitting Government, and relapsed into the defen- 
sive. In one of his early speeches Mr. Chamberlain incisively 
summarized the respective policies of the parties :—“If the 
election goes, as I am firmly convinced it will go, in favour of the 
Unionist policy (interruption, followed by several ejections), then 
you may be quite sure that you will hear very little in the future 
of Home Rule. But if our opponents should be successful, then I 
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venture to prophesy that you will hear of nothing else.” Throughout 
his electioneering speeches Mr. Chamberlain addressed himself in 
his masterly and inimitable way mainly to the consideration of 
the alternatives thus presented to the electors—i.c., 2 Unionist 
majority and Social Reforms, or a Separatist majority and Home 
Rule either preceding or succeeding the abolition of the only 
Second Chamber we have. Mr. Chamberlain was always most ex- 
plicit in discussing the questions which he considers ripe for pru- 
dent legislation: they include principally an extension of the 
principle of the Irish Purchase Act to this island, so as to enable 
working-men to become the owners of their homes and holdings, 
insurance against accidents incurred in the course of employment, 
the treatment of the deserving aged poor, further consideration of 
Old-Age Pensions, Arbitration Courts, Temperance Reform, the 
treatment of drunkards, the immigration of destitute aliens, the 


importation of goods made in foreign prisons, and the crushing 
burdens on land. 


Mr. Balfour delivered a series of speeches during 
the General Election that were a daily pleasure to 
read. He generally spoke on the same general 
lines, but never repeated himself; and that the utilitarian spirit 
which should pervade all good electioneering oratory was not absent 
from his addresses is shown by the signal triumphs that followed 
in their track. Manchester, Birkenhead, St. Helens, Glasgow, Don- 
caster, and Dalkeith are the principal places he has visited so far 
where the contests are already decided, and the Unionists have suc- 
ceeded in all but the last. As it is customary for the organizers 
to send political leaders to the “shaky ” places, these victories sug- 
gest that the speeches were as good to hear as to read, which is 
very high praise. In the heat of the battle Mr. Balfour manages, 
apparently without effort, to preserve his intellectual detachment, 
and to remain a thoughtful and benign onlooker, who, however, 
feels bound to intervene at intervals in order to stop some of his 
fellow-countrymen from making themselves ridiculous by destroy- 
ing the good things they have got. At the back of his mind there 
always seems to be the feeling that however perilously near the 
ridiculous the wilder spirits may get, they will find themselves 
at the last moment overwhelmed by the surging common-sense of 
the nation. It is, consequently, to what he believes to be the major 
portion of the community that Mr. Balfour addresses his main 
arguments when discussing our great institutions, and, though he 
thinks the attack on them will fail, he is never wanting in earnest- 
ness as a defender, and he is full of contempt for the employment 
of mean weapons, as, for instance, when a measure is dropped by 
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the House of Commons, not on its demerits, but for the purpose 
of fastening a quarrel on the House of Lords. At Glasgow, on 
16th July, Mr. Balfour discussed the failure of the late Govern- 
ment, which he attributed to the fact that they approached great 
questions too much in the spirit of partizans and wire-pullers. 
In this spirit Home Rule was taken up ten years ago in default of 
a big Liberal majority at the election of 1885, and no one disputes 
that if there had been such a majority Home Rule would never 
have been embarked upon. Similarly the Church of Scotland 
is to be destroyed because, as Lord Rosebery said, “ every Scotch 
manse is a centre of Tory influence.” Again the “trade” is sup- 
posed to be a force hostile to Gladstonianism, so it is scheduled for 
execution with the Kirk, and the House of Lords is to share their 
fate because it contains “very few gentlemen of Lord Rosebery’s 
way of thinking.” The main question asked by the Home Rulers 
of any interest or institution being, “ Does it poll for us or against 
us?” and their attitude to it is entirely governed by the answer 
to this question. 


In the same speech Mr. Balfour recapitulated what 

CREDENTIALS OF he regards as the chief credentials of the House of 

Lords, and, though the passage is a long one and 

space is precious, it is so admirable a tribute to our Second Cham- 

ber, and so graphic a specimen of Mr. Balfour’s political and moral 
“colour,” that we give it at length :— 


‘*T have never felt it to be my business to pretend that the House of Lords has 
never made a mistake. Even Peers are fallible, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that they have made many mistakes, as any Second Chamber would make 
mistakes, and as the House of Commons has made, and is constantly making, 
mistakes. But this I do claim for the House of Lords: I claim that it has ful- 
filled for many generations the functions which, in other countries, have been en- 
trusted to Senates and to bodies variously constituted so as to fulfil the important 
duty of acting as a regulator and steadier of constitutional movements. The 
question I wish every citizen of this country to ask himself is this—not has the 
House of Lords ever made any mistake ; not is the House of Lords or is it not in 
conformity with some @ priori theory of what a constitution ought to be; but has 
the House of Lords or has it not fulfilled efficiently, and for the publie service, the 
great duties entrusted to it. By the answer to that question let it stand or fall. 
Let me now deal with the gentleman—I think he was but one—well, there may 
have been two who said ‘‘ No” when I put the question to the meeting just now, 
and I ask them soberly to take into consideration this broad historical argument : 
the history of England is contrasted with the history of every other nation in the 
world by the steady, the smooth, and the rapid development of its constitutional 
machinery in harmony with its political needs. In no country in the world has 
there been less of revolutionary spirit ; in no country in the world have revolutions 
been less required ; in no country in the world have revolutions been less used ; in 
no country in the world do you see generations knitting themselves to the genera- 
tions that preceded them, and the generations succeeding them, by a smoother 
and a more imperceptible junction. Tell me if that would be possible in any 
country in which there was an obstructive Second Chamber. Tell me if that 
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would be possible in a country in which change and reform, necessary change and 
necessary reform, change and reform each in accordance with the best and most 
fixed sentiments of the population, were habitually obstructed by a Second 
Chamber. The thing is grotesquely impossible. English history is the great 
testimonial to which the House of Lords can appeal. A smoother course of public 
policy, social contentment, social changes, and political changes ; of accepting in 
their due order, and at their right time without public discontent, without public 
friction, with no going back, no repentance—these are the great credentials and 
testimonials of the House of Lords. 


The General Election opened with an avalanche of 
unopposed Unionist returns, and it was noticed that 
among them were many places which had sent Liberals to Parlia- 
ment in 1885, 7.¢., before the split; now they are so alienated from 
“ Liberalism ” as to be not considered even worth fighting. Polling 
began in the boroughs on July 13th, five days after the Dissolution, 
and the first results which were expected to give “a line” either 
one way or the other were awaited with painful excitement. The 
Home Rulers received at once a knock-down blow, from which 
they never recovered. Not only did Mr. Balfour double his 
majority in East Manchester and carry all the seats but one in 
Manchester and Salford (a gain of three to the Unionists), but 
Stockport, Darlington, Lincoln, and, to crown all, both the Derby 
seats were captured from the enemy. It was idle to try and 
explain away such a reverse as that of Sir William Harcourt 
and his colleague, Sir Thomas Roe, especially as the figures showed 
a decisive defection from Gladstonianism on the part of a town 
which had been regarded as an impregnable stronghold of the 
faith. As it was the leading feature of the elections, we record 
the figures together with the polls at the three preceding General 
Elections :— 


THE POLLs. 


Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir W. V. (S.)_... 6,785 
Roe, Sir T. (S.) wee =6,475 
1885. 1886. 1892. 

L 7,813 1G... aes: 
.. 4,943 | LU. 4446)C.... ... 5,546 


Almost before the Gladstonians could recover their breath other 
damaging losses were announced in daily succession from all parts 
of Great Britain, including Wales, and within a week from the 
opening of the polls a tremendous Unionist majority had been 
already accumulated. We cannot even chronicle the most striking 
victories, as the Gladstonians were literally smitten hip and thigh, 
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and one type seemed to suffer as much as another. Perhaps the 
ex-Ministers proved to be more unpopular as a body than any 
other section of the Party, while, as we show farther on, the great 
centres of industry were almost unsparing in their hostility to 
Gladstonian candidates. Bradford rejected all its late members 
and replaced them by Unionists, fifteen seats were taken from the 
Gladstonians in London, while Mr. John Burns was almost ejected 
from Battersea, where his majority was reduced from 1,500 to 
under 300. Mr. Storey lost a seat in Sunderland which it was 
considered almost foolhardy to attack ; Mr. Labouchere shares the 
representation of Northampton with a Unionist colleague ; Roch- 
dale, Swansea, Cardiff, Stoke-upon-Trent, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and Halifax, conspicuous Radical strongholds for many years, are 
now exclusively represented by Unionists. Perhaps Merthyr 
Tydvil, though remaining in Separatist hands, supplies the most 
interesting figures of the election, as contrasted with its attitude 
only three years ago :-— 


Thomas, D. A. (S.) ... 9,250 
Separatist Majority —... 
1885. 1886. Bye-election, | 1892. 
L. unop. (2) | G. unop. (2) Oct., 1888. G. 11,948 
G. ... 7,149 G. 11,756 
G. ... 4,956 | C. 2,304 


So far (24th July) 559 Members have been re- 
THE turned to the new House of Commons out of the 

N H 
= full complement of 670, who will all be elected, 
however, before The National Review reaches its readers. The 
Unionists have already gained 91 seats against 18 losses, giving 


-them a net gain of 73, counting 146 on a division. This transforms 


the late Home Rule majority of 28 into a Unionist majority of 
118, assuming there are no further gains or losses, but if the pre- 
sent rout is maintained the Unionist majority should grow into 
150, which would be the record majority of the reign. All parts 
of Great Britain are contributing to swell it, England, Scotland, and 
Wales. London, Lancashire, and the Midlands have returned an 
almost unbroken phalanx of Unionists, and the Liberal Unionists, 
so far from being wiped out, are stronger among the already elected 
559 Members than they were in the outgoing 670. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has had the satisfaction of capturing the only remaining 
boroughs in his “sphere of influence” held by the Home Rule 
Party—-Walsall and Stoke-upon-Trent. The most gratifying and 
surprising gains, however, are undoubtedly those in Wales, 
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where the passionate proposals of the Gladstonians were sup- 
posed to have completely roused the enthusiasm of the elec- 
torate; but besides winning several seats the Unionists almost 
invariably reduced the hostile majorities, and this in the face 
of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill! In Scotland the boroughs 
behaved brilliantly, and Glasgow and Edinburgh both ejected 
Home Rulers, while Inverness, after a temporary eclipse, regains 
her proper political status by returning Mr. Finlay. The Scotch 
counties seem rather to have kept themselves aloof from the flow- 
ing tide, and the Unionists were disappointed at the failure of 
some of their attacks: these pollings came after a big majority 
was assured, and it looks as though, as soon as Home Rule was felt 
to be smashed, a good many Scotchmen allowed themselves to in- 
dulge their naturally “Liberal” proclivities, who, if their votes had 
been really needed, would have rallied to Unionism. In Ireland 
one of the “subsidized” contests has succeeded, and the Unionists 
have lost Londonderry ; but Mr. Kenny has maintained the posi- 
tion in Dublin, against a united Nationalist vote, which he secured 
in 1892 owing toasplit. The pollings have been almost universally 
large, and there has been a general augmentation of Unionist votes 
and a general decline on the other side. The only disconcerting 
feature of the returns is the loss of several seats that were wrested 
from Separatism at bye-elections—Grimsby, Huddersfield, Brigg, 
Forfar, and Linlithgow; these losses may be due to a very natural 
over-confidence on the part of recent winners. 


One of the many remarkable features of the elec- 
hone Deemaene’® tions was the humiliation of Lord Rosebery’s col- 

leagues by their constituencies. Of the seventeen 
members of his Cabinet, six were so fortunate as to be Peers 
(Lord Rosebery may now feel somewhat reconciled to his peer- 
age), and thus escaped the popular ordeal; and a seventh has 
retired from the Irish Lord Chancellorship to an Irish Judgeship, 
while Mr. Acland, by a strange oversight, was unopposed. Of the 
remaining nine Sir William Harcourt was rejected at Derby, which 
he had represented for fifteen years; Mr. John Morley was ousted 
from Newcastle, where he had sat for twelve years ; while Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre and Mr. Arnold Morley were dislodged from seats they 
had held for some years in Bradford and Nottinghain respectively. 
Professor Bryce’s majority was halved in Aberdeen, while Sir 
George Trevelyan’s was trisected in Glasgow, and but for the inter- 
position of a Labour Candidate the latter would probably have 
been thrown out. Sir H.Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry Fowler 
and Mr. Asquith, were the only unscathed ex-Ministers, as the 
former actually improved his position, and Sir Henry Fowler 
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practically maintained his majority of nine years ago. It seems to 
show some method in public opinion that in the hour of Unionist 
triumph these two statesmen, whose qualities of sobriety and 
moderation their opponents have ungrudgingly acknowledged, 
should be able to withstand the overwhelming disapprobation 
that has engulfed their Party. Sir Henry Fowler's reign at 
the India Office showed him to be a man of rare insight and 
great nerve, while Sir Henry Bannerman’s management of 
the Army was very gratifying to the Service, though it hates 
his politics, and is not easy to please at any time—his amaz- 
ing “ammunition” blunder remains a mystery. It is also observ- 
able that neither of these politicians were very closely identified 
with any of the vindictive legislative projects of the late Govern- 
inent; and if any Greville has been writing memoirs posterity 
may learn how far they were overborne in the Cabinet by 
less experienced and more unbalanced colleagues. Mr. Asquith 
emerged victorious from a tremendous tussle in Fife, where it was 
generally thought he would be beaten, and his success was probably 
due to his splendid pugnacity. We fear he is a regular Jacobin, 
not through malice but through ignorance, as he has never had 
leisure to think out national problems: but he has been the best 
Home Secretary of late years, and we hope that this and his 
personal qualities rather than his crude political faith weighed 
with the electors of Fife. 


One of Lord Rosebery’s most persistent criticisms 

ee has been directed at the overwhelming preponder- 
Centres or ance of Unionist Peers in the House of Lords as 
ee bearing no sort of relation to the division of 
opinion in the House of Commons. The great industrial centres 
of England have certainly striven to redress this grievance, not 
by abolishing the House of Lords, but by returning a comparable 
preponderance of representatives to the House of Commons. The 
figures are really startling. London is now represented by 54 
Unionists and 8 Home Rulers, a proportion of nearly seven to one, 
Liverpool by 8 Unionists and 1 Home Ruler, Manchester and 
Salford also by 8 Unionists and 1 Home Ruler, Birmingham by 7 
Unionists and no Home Ruler! The twelve largest towns in the 
country, from the Metropolis to Neweastle inclusive, have returned 
94 Unionists to 18 Gladstonians, which is a proportion of more than 
five toone. Adding the smaller provincial boroughs we get 175 
Unionists and 51 Home Rulers, or 34 to 1 in favour of the former. It 
was always to the intelligence of the great boroughs that appeal used 
to be made in former days by the leaders of the Liberal Party for sup- 
port in fighting against the stupidity of the country voter, but the 
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men who nowadays claim the Liberal inheritance and adopt the 
Liberal watchwords have been almost entirely expelled from the old 
Liberal strongholds. Their footing in the aggregate of boroughs 
is even more precarious than the figures show because it mainly 
rests in “fickle” constituencies like Devonport, Portsmouth, Col- 
chester, and Stafford where no Member ever feels very secure. 
The revolt of the English towns from Gladstonianism is the most 
decisive event of the General Election, and the House of Lords 
could not wish for a more emphatic verdict of approval. When 
Mr. Gladstone started on his melancholy Irish adventures in 1886, 
he declared that the Home Rule battle lay between “the classes 
and the masses,” and he suggested that it was one of those ques- 
tions on which the classes always went wrong and the masses right. 
Twice in nine years the masses have put the Home Rule Party into 
insignificant minorities, the last being the smallest known for two 
generations. Home Rule has eventually done more to knit English 
classes and masses together than any question since the Revo- 
lution. 


It is too early to indicate all the consequences of 

Exit HoME the great triumph of the Unionists over the Home 
Rulers, but the very nomenclature of the com- 

batants suggests the most important. The project to set up a 
Parliament and Executive in Ireland has received a death-blow 
after which it can never be resuscitated, and the common greeting 
among Home Rulers is “ We must drop Home Rule.” So far from 
the “ predominant partner ” having been converted from his resist- 
ance to Separatism, he is more bent on preserving the National 
Unity than ever, and all that the more sober Separatists are seeking 
is the occasion for falling into line with the evident sense of the 
community. If they were wise they would probably take their 
Irish allies into their confidence and explain the absurdity of 
attempting to force their previous schemes, or anything ap- 
proaching them, upon the British people. The proposals which 
the Unionist Government will make at their leisure for Irish 
legislation will concede as much as the recently pronounced 
verdict will allow. We gather from several quarters that the 
Gladstonian game will be to exaggerate the scope of these 
measures and treat them as a settlement of the Irish Question on 
quasi-Home Rule lines—so they would absolve themselves from 
prolonging their ruinous attack on the Union. If it pleases them 
to magnify a Private Bill Commission, District Government, and 
Peasant Proprietorship into “the plant of an armed revolution,” it 
won’t hurt us, only it seems a pity in that case to have spent the 
last ten years in quarrelling over Irish Policy, as these have always 
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been the lines along which Unionists have been trying to work. 
This is all very much in the future; the cardinal fact of the day is 
that the project to disunite the Kingdom has been pulverized into 
dust. 


It is clear to all who choose to use their intelli- 
AND gence that the death of _the dismemberment 

movement, though the dominating element of the 
situation, is by no means the only one of really national import- 
ance. The House of Lords and the Church occupy a very differ- 
ent position to what they did a month ago. Their supporters have 
always believed in their popularity, their opponents have largely 
relied on their unpopularity, and we have always been told that 
“ peer and parson” are “splendid platform game.” What is more 
to the point is that they are evidently “very poor polling game.” 
Lord Rosebery has devoted the last year to thundering against the 
Peers and threatening them with the People, but apparently the 
People prefer the politics of the Peers to those of Lord Rosebery 
himself, and the only result of his throwing down a gauntlet 
against the Lords has been to removethe question of Second Chamber 
Reform from the region of practical politics. The hereditary House 
has received not only a bill of indemnity, but a testimony of esteem, 
while its constitutional colleague the House of Commons has 
been turned inside out and will hardly know itself when it meets. 
“Down with the House of Commons,” would have been a more 
taking cry last month than “Down with the Lords.” Again, the 
attack on the Welsh Church, which was avowed to be a prelude to a 
similar move against the English Church, was equally unsuccess- 
ful—Wales now returns more supporters of its Church to the 
House of Commons than at any time since the Redistribution Bill, 
and the Established Church in England has almost as many 
friends in the House of Commons as in the House of Lords. One 
can now appreciate the previously puzzling description of Mr. 
Gladstone as “a great Conservative force”—his Irish escapade 
has shattered the Liberal Party, made the House of Lords invul- 
nerable, and the Church unassailable. 


The Home Rulers are naturally overflowing with 

IvtenrnetA- explanations of their defeat, but few of which are 
flattering to the democratic system. One sugges- 

tion is that “ King Chance” settles these things, and that the in- 
calculable vagaries of a few providentially placed “wobblers ” are 
decisive of our political destiny—in fact, a House of Commons 
majority is the accident of a series of accidents. There is no doubt 
a good deal in the luck of the polls at every General Election, but 
Churchmen have never been allowed to insist upon the unfairness 
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of Disestablishing the Welsh Church on the ground that the 
hostile Welsh Members bore no due proportion to the relative 
strength of the two Parties in the electorate. Mr. Asquith was for 
ever reminding us that Wales demanded his Bill by 32 Members 
to 2, and that it was idle to go behind the representation, and 
the same thing has been said ad nauseam about the represen- 
tation of Ireland. “Take the aggregate of Members,” we have 
always been told, “subtract the minority, and you will get a good 
practical test of the working strength of the parties.” We admit, 
however, that there is a lot of luck in the location of electors, and 
that is one reason why we think it would be suicidal to entrust the 
country’s affairs to the haphazard mercies of a single chamber. 
Another interpretation of the Gladstonian collapse is equally hostile 
to “Government by the masses,” and not over-complimentary to 
“ the Great Heart of the People,” which speaks with the “ Voice of 
God” when Gladstonianism is on the crest of the wave. On this 
occasion, however, we gather from the “ Liberal” press that thou- 
sands of working-men who were naturally Home Rulers and 
anxious to give effect to their convictions have sold their vote and 
their political soul in return for a quart of beer at the price of a pint. 
According to The Daily Chronicle, which professes to know and 
serve the people, it is “a flowing tide of beer” that has been sub- 
merging the country. We are indicted, so to speak, as a nation of 
sots, who, so far from having the unchecked control of our political 
affairs, are utterly unfit to be entrusted with the election of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament—and there ought, one would think, to be a general 
disfranchisement, instead of which we have Sir George Trevelyan 
nightly advocating Manhood Sufirage ! 


Other indignant Home Rulers credit the catas- 
oe... trophe to the Independent Labour Party, which 
Lanour Party. they affect to regard as an impatient piece of 

“Liberalism” that is temporarily astray. These 

interpreters catalogue all the contests in which the aggregate of 
Labour votes and Home Rule votes outnumber the poll of a 
successful Unionist as “moral” victories. This theory won’t hold 
water, and for the simple reason that the Labour Party declare 
that their primary object is to smash up the “ Liberal” Party, and 
for the present their hatred of the “ Liberals” surpasses their dis- 
like of the Unionists. They regard the Gladstonians as constituting 
a capitalist party which lives and thrives on, and then betrays, the 
discontent of the working classes ; it spins unreal programmes in re- 
turn for solid votes, which it diverts to its own purposes ; it excites 
hatred of existing institutions for purely political ends, the chief 
of which is that it shall take its turn at “ office” every few years. 
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That is the feeling of Mr. Mann, Mr. Tillett, and Mr. Keir Hardie 
towards the “ Liberal” Party, and they desire to divert all this dis- 
content to labour ends, and their preliminary object is to pulverize 
the rival caterers. Messrs. Mann and Keir Hardie are thoroughly 
honourable men whose minds are full of crazy and subversive pro- 
jects, upon which we can only smile, while their means are quite 
disproportionate to their ends. We believe that they have been 
a thorn in the side of the Unionists rather than the Gladstonians 
this election, as their candidates diverted a stream of votes that 
would have gone to swell the general disgust of the late Govern- 
ment. They saved Sir George Trevelyan’s seat at Glasgow, and 
were it not for Mr. Hammill’s candidature at Newcastle the 
analysis shows that Mr. Morley’s defeat would have been more 
signal. They are grim misguided zealots who have polled forty 
thousand votes without winning any seats, and have a greater 
grievance against King Chance than any whining Gladstonian. 


The constituencies have passed a magnificent vote 
aes, of confidence in the Unionist leaders and have put 
into their hands a splendid weapon. People are 
exercising their minds as to how it will be used and no lack of 
advice is being given to the Cabinet, which fortunately is quite 
capable of taking its own line. The only urgent matter is that, 
after the political orgy of the last three years, the country should 
be given a few months’ rest, and we trust that when Parliament 
meets its attention may be confined to the absolutely imperative 
financial business, and that when this has been completed there may 
be an adjournment until January. Ministers require time to con- 
sider the situation and to prepare their measures for next year, and 
the nation has had a sufficient dose of political controversy to tide 
it comfortably over the intervening months. There has been a 
good deal of loose talk as to the immediate necessity of an Irish 
Land Bill to prolong the judicial rents, but the earliest don’t begin 
to fall in until the end of next year, and the subject can perfectly 
well stand over. 


We broke off last month at the opening of the 
political crisis following on the punishment of 
Lord Rosebery’s Government in the House of 
Commons after the “ Cartridge” debate. Being charged with the 
formation of a Ministry Lord Salisbury took some days over his 
extremely disagreeable task and the Coalition Cabinet was even- 
tually constituted as follows :— 


THE COALITION 
CABINET. 


Prime Minister ... MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
Lord President of the Council _... .. DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
Lord Chancellor __... .. Lorp HALspury, 
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Lord Privy Seal ... WiscouNntT Cross. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster .. Str HENRY JAMES. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer... .. MICHAEL Hicks-BEACH. 
Secretary of State Home Department ... StR MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs... MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ... Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Secretary of State for War — .. MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
Secretary of State for India ee .. LoRD GEORGE HAMILTON. 
First Lord of the Admiralty ow .. MR, GOSCHEN, 

Furst Lord of the Treasury Mr, BALFOUR. 

President of the Board of Trade .. Mr. RItcuie, | 

President of the Local Government Board Mr. CHAPLIN. * 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ... EARL CADOGAN,” 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland ee .. Lorp ASHBOURNE, 

Secretary for Scotland ... ie .. LorD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
First Commissioner of Works _ ... ... Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 
President of the Board of Agriculture .... MR, WALTER Lona. 


This is certainly the ablest Cabinet of the century, and we much 
regret that it should also be the most numerous, as it actually 
contains nineteen members. This unfortunate expansion into a 
small County Council must tend to an increase of the committee 
system, the formation of an inner oligarchy, and the general weak- 
ening of Cabinet responsibility, which is such a wholesome feature 
of our political system. It is unreasonable to ask nineteen men to be 
mutually responsible for one another in the complicated business of 
government, or to suppose that they can even be vaguely cognizant 
of one another’s work. The unwieldiness of the Cabinet cannot be 
laid at the door of the Liberal Unionists, who only hold four seats 
in it, and though Conservatives have criticized the share of minor 
offices that has fallen to their allies, there has been no whisper 
of objection to the proportion of Cabinet positions allotted to 
them. The Liberal Unionist contingent is, indeed, a very strong 
one, consisting, as it does, of the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir Henry James, and three of the four 
have taken positions ranking lower in the Cabinet hierarchy than 
they were expected to. The Cabinet ought to have been kept 
within a more reasonable compass, and could easily have spared 
some of its members without losing any of its strength. 


Lord Derby once described in some detail the 
CHANCELLOR or ®8°DY of making up a Ministry, and Mr. Gladstone 
THE ExcuEQuER. is actually said to have suffered sleeplessness in the 

process. The onerousness of discarding old col- 
leagues, and the invidiousness of distinguishing between new 
claimants, both tend to overburden a Cabinet, and the bubble 
fame obtained even by secondary and tertiary politicians generates 
a good deal of vanity and is responsible for the preferment of amaz- 


ing pretensions. It is more agreeable, however, to turn to the 
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many excellent features of the Coalition Cabinet than to discuss 
the mistaken doctrine on which every Premier acts to some extent, 
“once in the Cabinet always in the Cabinet,” which has only 
been partially discarded on this occasion. It was an inspiration 
on the part of Lord Salisbury to appoint Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who we believe is the only pronounced Monometallist in a 
Cabinet of Bimetallic sympathies, to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, as a great deal of educational work must be done 
before the average business man will look at Currency Reform, 
and it would be highly impolitic to alarm him. Bimetallism 
can only come with the conversion of the business world in 
this country, and we are glad that the more ardent Bimetallists 
of the Party should recognize this. Those who regard the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer as a stern unbending opponent 
of social reform, who will look askance at the work to which 
the Unionists have unmistakably pledged themselves in the recent 
elections, forget that he was closely associated with Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, whose forward policy had his sympathy. He is 
an able, industrious, experienced, and upright man, in whom 
agricultural Conservatives have confidence, though he has never 
been at any pains to personally ingratiate himself with the Party ; 
there is nothing “cheap” or “small” about Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and men respect a man who does not care two pins as to 


what they think of him. He has been aptly described as “a stern 
and cultivated” speaker. 


There could be no serious question as to who 

Tue FoREIGN should go to the Foreign Office, as one of the 
greatest advantages to the country of a Unionist 

Ministry is that it enables Lord Salisbury, who has far greater 
prestige abroad than any living Englishman, to rearrange our some- 
what disordered Foreign Affairs. The nation is much indebted 
to Lord Rosebery for the remarkable change he has effected in the 
attitude of his Party towards Imperial questions, and we believe him 
to be as anxious as any man that Great Britain should stand well in 
the eyes of the world, and in transacting the business of the 
Foreign Office he has had the ungrudging support of the Opposi- 
tion. At the same time it is difticult to believe that a man who 
has shown so little nerve in domestic politics is competent to 
direct our Foreign Policy—he can probably write a cogent and 
pointed despatch, but it is an open question whether he can stand 
to his guns. He is foreseeing, subtle, and witty, but he is not in- 
trepid, and France has clearly played with him over Siam, the 
Mekong, the Nile Valley, the?Niger Sphere, and the Congo strip. 
Great Britain has been somewhat humiliated in all these matters, 
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and it is no easy task to tackle them, seeing the mess they are 
in. We are quite sure that in treating with France it is necessary 
to show our teeth occasionally, and of this we believe Lord Rose- 
bery to be incapable, though he is no doubt dexterous in putting 
her in the wrong—on paper. 


Lord Rosebery’s great blunder as a Foreign Minister 
OuR ISOLATION. has been to get out of friendly touch with Ger- 

many, for the terms we are on with her have, in 
recent years at any rate, been an intelligent test of the work of the 
Foreign Office. It is clear to all that our mutual relations are for 
the moment most unsatisfactory, and there has been a marked 
decline of friendship during the last three years. There is supposed 
to be a strong prejudice in this country against a foreign alliance, 
otherwise our interests obviously coincide mainly with those of 
Central Europe—.e., Germany, Austria, and Italy; and in the face of 
the menacing combination formed by France and Russia, which is 
principally directed at us, the wisdom of reconsidering our supposed 
prejudices may become apparent. In any case the alienation of the 
German Government is deplorably bad policy, but it has admittedly 
been effected under the Rosebery régime, and the restoration of the 
earlier entente will be one of the first undertakings of Lord Salis- 
bury. It is to be noted that his return to the Foreign Office has 
been greeted with great cordiality in Berlin, Rome, and Vienna, and 
has caused uneasiness in Paris and St. Petersburg. The greatest 
of British interests is unquestionably peace, and we desire to be on 
good terms with all the world: France, however, is the irrecon- 
cilable among nations, and the sooner our policy recognizes that 
“soft sawder” is thrown away upon her, the more likely is peace 
to be preserved. Russia, on the other hand, is not a nagging woman, 
but has some manly grievances which we believe most. enlightened 
Englishmen are disposed to recognize, and “a settlement” with 
her is, we hope, not among the impossibilities of the future. 


There are at least two other important Imperial 

ou or @spects of the Coalition Cabinet to be glanced at. 
THE Empire. The Duke of Devonshire becomes Lord President 
of the Council, but “with a difference,” as he is 

also to be, in the picturesque phrase of The Spectator, a “High 
Constable” of the Empire. A Council of Imperial Defence eon- 
sisting of our leading naval and military advisers is to be consti- 
tuted in accordance with the recommendations of the Hartington 
Commission, over which the Duke of Devonshire will preside, 
This step, of which so far we have only had a hint, as naturally 
there has not been time to mature a scheme, is undoubtedly one 
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of the most important departures of recent years, as may be 


gathered by a reference to the Report of the Commission from 
which we give an extract. 


*«This council might meet in all cases before the Estimates of the year are 
decided upon by the Cabinet, so that the establishments proposed for each service 
should be discussed from the point of view of the other, and the relative import- 
ance of any proposed expenditure might be fully considered. It might also be 
summoned from time to time to consider and authoritatively decide upon unsettled 
questions between the two departments or any matters of joint naval and military 


policy which in the opinion of the heads of the two services required discussion 
and decision.” 


In other words, the army and navy are at last to be given a 
chance of co-operating with one another. With Lord Lansdowne 
at the War Office, Mr. Goschen at the Admiralty, and the Duke 
of Devonshire as “High Constable,” the British tax-payer ought 
to be able to get, at any rate, a sense of security for his money, and 


even the Greater British tax-payer may feel tempted to come to 
terms. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s appointment as Colonial Secre- 

—So tary came as a great surprise, as it was generally 
expected that he would be either Chancellor of 

the Exchequer or Home Secretary. The Colonial Office should in 
these days be one of the most important places in the Government, 
but for some occult reason it has hitherto ranked somewhat low in 
the Ministerial mind, and has certainly never been filled by a 
statesman of Mr. Chamberlain’s strength and capacity. As it is 
known that he might have had anything he wanted, his appoint- 
ment is most gratifying to the Colonies, who have recently had 
three years of Lord Ripon. The appointment is highly significant 
of the Imperial attitude of the Unionist Government. In referring 
to his office at Walsall Mr. Chamberlain spoke as follows: “Old 
markets are getting exhausted, some of them are being closed to 
us by hostile tariffs, and unless we can find new countries which 
will be free to take our goods, you may be quite satisfied that lack 
of employment will continue to be one of the greatest of social 
evils, and it is because I believe this that I have accepted the 
office which I have the honour to hold. It is because I desire to 
see whether there may not be room for still further developing our 
resources in these new countries and for opening up British 
markets.” It is very satisfactory to think that our struggle for 
fresh outlets for our produce, the disposal of which is the only 
means of making both ends meet in Industrial England, will for 
some years to come be under the auspices of Mr. Chamberlain. 


“There is one big Colonial question so near solution, and yet so far 


from it, for which the whole Empire is waiting, and that is 
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Australian Federation. Imperially speaking it blocks the way, 
as co-operation with six different Australias becomes every 
year more difficult, and the arguments in favour of Union 
are irresistible. The sole obstacles are a few vested political 
interests and the difficulty of choosing a Capital. Is it too 
much to hope that the inhabitants of Australia may smother the 
contemptible bickerings of their politicians and insist upon the 
realization of this project? Surely a little strenuousness ending in 
a round table is all that is required. The Colonial Office has 
no voice or even influence in such a matter unless directly 
appealed to by the Colonies, but we cannot help hoping that 
its assistance may be invoked during the coming years. 


Among other unimpeachable appointments are 
vs, those of Sir Matthew White Ridley to the Home 

Office, Lord Balfour of Burleigh to the Scotch 
Office, and Mr. Walter Long—who enjoys the unstinted esteem of 
all the younger Conservative politicians, who anticipate that he 
will be one of the greatest successes in the new Ministry—to the 
Board of Agriculture. Mr. Akers Douglas becomes first Commis- 
sioner of Works, but we trust this won’t prevent his remaining 
Chief of the Staff to the Conservative Party, in which thankless 
capacity he has served with the utmost distinction and single- 
mindedness; he is not the sort of man who figures much in the 
newspapers, but no one is more respected or trusted by his fellow- 
Members, and it is a distinct advantage that he should be in the 
Cabinet. Outside the Cabinet several appointments of interest 
have been made, chief of which are Mr. Gerald Balfour as Irish 
Secretary, the Duke of Norfolk as Postmaster-General, Sir John 
Gorst in succession to Mr. Acland at the Education Department, 
while Mr. George Curzon follows Sir Edward Grey as Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. Mr. R. W. Hanbury, a very able man, 
becomes Financial Secretary to the Treasury, while Mr. St. John 
Brodrick returns to the War Office as Under-Secretary. Six 
Liberal-Unionists receive subordinate offices of some importance : 
Lord Selborne, better known as Lord Wolmer (Under-Secretary, 
Colonies); Mr. Jesse Collings (Under-Secretary, Home Office): 
Mr. Powell Williams (Financial Secretary, War Office); Mr. T. W. 
Russell (Parliamentary Secretary, Local Government Board); Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain (Civil Lord of the Admiralty); and Mr. H. T. 
Anstruther (Junior Lord of the Treasury). Lord Onslow becomes 
Under-Secretary for India on the strength of very considerable 
Colonial knowledge, and Lord Dudley becomes Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade! Sir Richard Webster becomes 
Attorney-General, but so far the Solicitor-Generalship is vacant, 
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and Sir Edward Clarke, who is one of the most valued members of 
the Conservative Party, is said to be unwilling to run the risk of 
breaking up his private practice by undertaking the office. We 
trust his objections may be overborne, and anticipated promotion 
would enable Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Finlay to undertake 
the Law Offices. 


The announcement that Mr. Gerald Balfour had 
become Chief Secretary for Ireland was re- 
ceived with some astonishment by Unionists, who regarded it as a 
risky experiment to send another Balfour to Ireland—the feeling 
being that Mr. Gerald Balfour could hardly hope to improve on 
the Balfour prestige, and might conceivably impair it. However, 
Lord Salisbury’s judgment was so abundantly vindicated on the 
former occasion that criticism is being replaced by confidence in 
the wisdom of this appointment. The new Irish Secretary is 
admittedly a man of great intellectual equipment who will be able 
to master the intricacies of Irish Administration and the bewilder- 
ing chaos of the Land System. He will never be caught tripping 
in his facts, and those who know him best regard him as capable 
of meeting any call upon his powers such as that made by this 
unexpected post. Eight years ago, when Mr. Arthur Balfour 
electrified the country by stepping into the Chief Secretaryship 
with gay insouciance, he was a hesitating, ineffective speaker of no 
political mark; he is now the idol of a great following, and probably 
the most popular man in the country. Mr. Gerald Balfour has 
two family qualities, both rare in politicians, which should be of the 
utmost service to him in his exacting office—he is perhaps the most 
modest Member of the House of Commons and quite imperturbable. 
By a thoroughly satisfactory arrangement Mr. Henniker Heaton, of 
whose wearisome heckling of the Post Office the public are getting 
heartily sick, sits in one House, while the new Postmaster-General 
sits in the other. The Duke of Norfolk is an extremely good man 
of business, as everyone on the London County Council, regardless 
of Party, is prepared to testify, and we hope he may have the 
courage to reduce the plague of posts from which the weary 
Londoner gets no respite. Sir John Gorst occupies a difficult 
position at the Education Department, but he is a sympathetic 
administrator, who will give fair play to the Voluntary Schools, 
which have had a bad three years under Mr. Acland, whose hatred 
of them at all times surpasses his love of Board Schools. 


CRITICISMS. 


No doubt there has been some soreness in Conser- 
THE LIBERAL  vative circles at the very genercus recognition that 
the Liberal Unionists have received in the allot- 


ment of subordinate offices, and we do not think that the most 
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sensitive Liberal Unionist could consider his Party’s share of spoils 
niggardly. On the other hand, it is to be remembered that if poli- 
tical services are to be rewarded by office there is no body of men 
to whom the Conservative Party would be more anxious to distin- 
guish in this way than their allies. From 1886-1892 the Conser- 
vatives were kept in power by Liberal Unionist support, and for ten 
years the latter have most honourably put themselves out of the 
running for prizes, which has no doubt been taken into account in 
the present arrengement. We may be also sure that the appoint- 
ments for which Mr. Chamberlain is supposed to be responsible will 
turn out well, as he has a keen eye for executive ability. It cannot 
be contested, we think, that there is quite as much junior capacity 
outside as inside the Ministry, and, apart from Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, we do not see that it contains any 
untried young Commoners of manifest promise. It seems a pity 
not to use the lower rungs of the official ladder as steps to higher 
things, and unless an effort is made to give more of the likely 
younger men an opportunity of training on there will come a bad 
time in Unionist annals. To take a few of them at random, Mr. 
R. G. Mowbray, Mr. C. A. Whitmore, Lord Cranborne, Mr. J. G. 
Grant-Lawson, Mr. Arnold Forster, and Mr. Victor Cavendish have 
none of them established the “claims” so dear to the taper and 
tadpole spirit which has a “free hand” in filling subordinate 
offices. Lord Cranborne is doubtless ostracized on account of his 
relationship to the Premier, for on no other ground could he be 
excluded, and Mr. J. W. Lowther is apparently another victim of 
what The Spectutor has happily termed “inverted nepotism.” Mr. 
Lowther is one of the most level-headed men in the House of 
Commons, with an admirable appreciation of foreign politics, and if 
he is to be permanently diverted from his true vocation to the 
Chairmanship of committees or some other parochial office it is a 
real misfortune. 


In order to give some idea of the teeming ability 
Tue Src in the Unionist Peerage, we have drawn up two 
Administrations consisting entirely of Peers not 
holding office in the present Ministry, omitting superfluous lawyers 
and financiers, but drawing where necessary upon existing occu- 
pants of Court appointments. Either of them would be fit to 
govern the country. It is difficult to resist the conclusion on 
looking over these names that the House of Lords is the most 
independent and disinterested body of men in the nation, for there 
is hardly a man in either of these paper Administrations who could 
not have made sure of obtaining high office had he been able, like 
Lord Buckinghamshire, to declare himself a Roseberyite. 
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DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Lorp ESHER ... 
Lorp ROBERTS 
MARQUIS OF BATH ... 
EARL OF DUNRAVEN 
Lorp CROMER 

EARL OF JERSEY 
Lorp METHUEN 
VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD 
Lorp CAMPERDOWN 
EARL OF MORLEY ... 
DUKE OF ARGYLL ... 


DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 


LoRD MACNAGHTEN 
EARL GREY ... 
Lorp CoBHAM 
EARL OF DERBY 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY 


EARL OF WINCHILSEA 


DUKE OF BEDFORD... 
ViscouNT HALIFAX 
Lorp 

Lorp WINDSOR 
EARL OF PEMBROKE 
LorRD ADDINGTON ... 
LorpD LAMINGTON ... 
EARL OF KINTORE ... 
EARL OF, IDDESLEIGH 
EARL OF AIRLIE 
EARL OF DURHAM ... 
EARL OF DARTMOUTH 


Prime Minister... 
Lord High Chancellor 
Lord Pres. of Council ... 
Lord Privy Seal 

Sec.of Home State Dept. 
See, of State For. Dept. 
Sec. of State Col. Dept. 
See. of StateWar Dept. 
Sec.of State Indian Dept. 
Secretary for Scotland 
First Lord of the Adm, 
First Lord of the Treas. 
Lord Lieut. of Ireland 
Lord Chanelr. of Ireland 
Chief See. for Ireland ... 
Pres. Board of Trade ... 
Chane. Duchy of Lance, 
Pres. Local Gov. Board 
Pres. Board of Agricul. 


The above form the Cabinet. 


Postmaster-General 
V.-P. Com. of Council 
Works & Publie Builds. 
Paymaster-General 
See. to the Admiralty 
Parly. Sec. Home Office 
Parly. Sec. For. Office 
Parly. Sec. Col. Office ... 
Parly. Sec. India Office 
Parly. See. War Office 
Parly. Sec. Brd of Trade 
Parly. See. L. G. Board 


EARL OF CRANBROOK, 
Lorp WATSON, 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 
EARL COWPER. 

DUKE OF FIFE. 
MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN. 
Lorp Locn. 

EARL OF MINTO. 

EARL OF NORTHBROOKE. 
MARQUIS OF BUTE. 
EARL STANHOPE. 
EARL OF CRANBROOK. 
DUKE OF MONTROSE, 
Lorp Morris. 

LorD MONTEAGLE. 
EARL OF DENBIGH. 
MARQUIS OF ZETLAND. 
EARL OF BROWNLOW. 
EARL PERCY. 


DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
LorD RAYLEIGH. 
EARL OF MEATH, 
EARL OF ILCHESTER. 
EARL CLANWILLIAM. 
EARL OF WARWICK. 
EARL OF CLARENDON, 
EARL OF HOPETOUN. 
LorRD WENLOCK, 
EARL OF MAyo. 
LorpD AMPTHILL, 
Lorp TENNYSON. 


M. Stamboloff the ex-Regent, ex-Prime Minister, 

pee... a op 2nd Founder of the Bulgarian Nation was vilely 
Srampotorr. assassinated on July 15th at Sofia. He was re- 
turning to his house in a fiacre in company with 

M. Petkoff, a former colleague, and with his servant on the box. 
The coachman is suspected of having been an accomplice in the 
deed, as he commenced to drive the carriage slowly at a certain 
part of the road, when suddenly three men dashed out and fired 
into the carriage. Mr. Stamboloff jumped out to defend himself. 
His assailants closed round him, and butchered him with their 
yataghans and knives: they almost severed his hands, which he 
had raised to protect himself. Then they threw away their 
weapons and took to flight. Petkoff does not seem to have 
played a very energetic part in defending his friend: all we 
hear is that he jumped out of the carriage, and fell to the 
ground receiving “an injury to his wrist.” Todoroff, the ser- 
vant, was also disabled in jumping off the box-seat. On recover- 
ing himself he shot at and pursued the assassins. Thereupon 
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the chief of the Gendarmerie, Morloff, accompanied by some 
gendarmes, crossed the road and stopped him—Morloff cutting 
him down and sending him wounded to the police station. 
This incident suggests an official connivance with the crime. 
In the meantime the almost lifeless Stamboloff had been put 
into another fiacre, the other one having disappeared, and 
driven home to his wife. There was no hope of his recovery: 
he had received twenty wounds in the head, and both hands 
had to be amputated. Nevertheless, he lingered for two days. 
The funeral took place on the 20th, when disgraceful mani- 
festations occurred, scandalous insults being offered to the coffin. 
There can be no doubt that Stamboloff had experienced shame- 
ful treatment at the hands of Prince Ferdinand and the Stoiloff 
Cabinet. He had originally discovered Prince Ferdinand an 
obscure subaltern in a military barracks, having sent a Com- 
mission to Germany “to hunt a Prince up.” He made him 
ruler of Bulgaria. Only eight years after—having been driven 


from power by the sovereign he had imported—he described 
his situation thus :— 


‘‘ Ever since my resignation I have been subjected to repeated molestation and 
indignities. My friends have been outraged and murdered, and I know that the 
wolves are hungering for my blood ; but they are well aware that I am prepared, 
and well armed. I could almost weep for mortification when I remember that the 
Stoiloff Cabinet has liberated the miscreants whom I imprisoned, with express 
orders to murder me and destroy my house. The notorious brigand Costa Gyrykle 
can now wreak his vengeance upon me without fear of detection, and as a pre- 
liminary measure he has taken up his abode exactly opposite to me.” 


Within a week or two of this utterance he was murdered. Prince 
Ferdinand remains at Carlsbad to “complete” his cure. It is a 
question as to whether he dares to return. The Stamboloff party 
is strong, and will probably be irreconcilable. Its organ, the Svoboda, 
openly charges the Prince and the Government with the moral 
guilt of the crime, and denounces them for having admitted into 
the country and encouraged the murderers of M. Beltcheff and Dr. 
Vultkovitch. Shortly prior to the atrocity the unhappy victiin had 
sought for leave to try a course of German waters for diabetes, from 
which he suffered. Leave was refused by a Committee of the 
Sobranje. He was, in fact, detained in a death-trap to be 
butchered at the leisure of his enemies. He was forty years 
old, and leaves a situation in the Balkan Peninsula the upshot of 
which it is difficult to foresee. 
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A ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND. 


Some seven years ago I ventured to advocate in these pages the aboli- 
tion of the office of Irish Viceroy as a necessary piece of Unionist 
policy. The doing away with that “symbol of separation ” is still 
essential to the complete fulfilment of the Unionist idea. The pro- 
posal to abolish the Lord Lieutenant and his absurd and factitious 
Court was as well received by Unionists in Ireland as in England. 
Almost the only objections came from the Nationalists, who, very 
naturally, clung to an institution which supported the notion of a 
separate and distinct Irish nationality, and put Ireland clearly 
on a different footing than Scotland. A Vice-King called for a 
Vice-Parliament. But though a powerful deputation of repre- 
sentative Irishmen waited on Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury, and 
pressed on them the abolition of the Lord Lieutenant, and though 
it was clear that both the Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary 
were at heart anything but hostile to the proposal, the Govern- 
ment were obliged to say that the state of public business in 
Parliament would not allow them to introduce the legislation 
that would have been required. It would have been fiercely 
obstructed by the Nationalists. Although this answer may have 
been the only one possible at the time, the arguments for aboli- 
tion are quite as strong and as sound as ever. Let us hope, then, 
that one of the first items in the Irish policy of the new Cabi- 
net will be the abolition of the Viceroyalty. It is only necessary 
to pass an Act transferring the duties of the Viceroy to a Secretary 
of State for Irish Affairs, and the phantom sovereign disappears. 
While, however, advocating the abolition of the Lord Lieutenant as 
a symbol of separation, I would do nothing to suppress or dis- 
courage the legitimate national aspirations of the Irish, or to check 
the love and pride with which they rightly and naturally regard 
their country. We see from the case of Scotland that the feeling 
of race can be indulged in without in any way injuring the sense 
of National Unity. By all means let us spend money in help- 
ing to make Dublin even a finer city than it is, in encouraging 
Irish arts and industries, in supporting institutions like the Irish 
picture-gallery and the Irish library, and generally in giving 
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Dublin the amenities of a capital city. Ireland must never be 
allowed to think herself neglected or passed over. 

Now, there is one way in which this sense of being left out in 
the cold may be specially easily met and overcome. The Irish are 
by nature a people inclined to personal loyalty and they love the 
pomp and circumstance of Court life. Yet there is no Royal Resi- 
dence in Ireland, and it is the rarest possible thing for Royalty to 
be seen in Ireland. This is a legitimate grievance. Ireland has a 
right to complain that she is the only part of the United Kingdom 
which does not enjoy regularly and by right the interest and the 
gratification that is to be obtained from social functions at which 
Royalty is present. It should be the care of the Unionist Govern- 
ment to find a remedy for this complaint. They should make it 
their immediate duty to provide a Royal Residence in Ireland which 
could be regularly occupied by members of the Royal Family. 
The Duke of York will, if he lives, be King of England. But he 
has no house of his own suitable to his position. Why should 
not one be provided for him in Ireland? There are at pre- 
sent many magnificent Irish country houses surrounded with 
exquisite scenery, and affording ample opportunities for sport 
of all kinds, which could be bought for a comparatively small 
sum of money. Why should not one of these be bought—not a 
mere shooting-box, of course, but a country house of a suitable 
and appropriate kind—and set apart as the Irish Royal Palace ? 
The nation should, of course, pay for. its maintenance, and in my 
opinion at least a yearly grant should be added for the purposes of 
entertainment. ‘The Duke and Duchess of York should be given, 
that is, not only the power to live in Ireland, but means to show the 
hospitality which Irishmen of all classes regard as the greatest of 
virtues. 

How is the money required to buy a suitable Royal Residence in 
Ireland, to maintain it in a proper state, and to provide a reason- 
able annual allowance for entertainment to be obtained? It would 
be unwise, I think, to ask Parliament for what might be repre- 
sented, or rather misrepresented, as another Royal Grant. For- 
tunately, however, no such difficulty need arise if the establishment 
of a Royal Residence in Ireland went hand in hand with the aboli- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenancy. The money saved by abolishing the 
sham Court of the Castle could be used to provide an Irish 
Palace and Royal entertainments in Ireland. At present the Lord 
Lieutenant and his household cost the nation something like 
£30,000 a year. It would never do to make another Irish griev- 
ance by stopping this Irish expenditure. I merely propose to 
make a better use of it. We may calculate that £200,000 would 
buy and put in order one of the best of the great houses in 
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Ireland. (It would of course be very undesirable to buy any land 
other than that required for a park or for sporting purposes.) 

But the interest on £200,000 is only £5,000 a year. It would be 
possible then to make the Duke of York an annual allowance of, 
say, £15,000 for entertaining. A part of the rest of the money saved 
by the abolition of the Viceroy might go in keeping up the Vice- 
Regal Lodge. The Duke and Duchess of York might then spend 
part of their visits to Ireland in Dublin at the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
and give a certain number of entertainments in the capital during 
the season. It would probably be better to leave the Castle as a 
national monument, or, at any rate, such part of it as was not 
wanted for public offices. The abandonment of the Castle would 
clearly mark the fact that the Duke was a Royal Prince happening 
to live part of the year in Ireland, not in any sense a Vice-King 
representing a separate nationality. 

It is very much to be hoped that the importanee of marking this 
fact will not be forgotten. People sometimes talk as if it would be 
a good thing to make the Lord Lieutenancy a non-political office, 
and then appoint a Royal Duke. No greater blunder could pos- 
sibly be committed. A Royal Palace in Ireland and a Prince 
making Ireland his country home would be exceflent. Not only to 
keep up the symbol of separation, but to involve the Royal Family 
with Irish politics, would be a thousand pities. However much the 
post was made non-political in name, it would still for the mass 
of Irishmen be tainted by the old associations. We are going to 
open a new chapter in Irish history with the imperative verdict 
against separation that has just been pronounced by the British 
Democracy. To bring home this fact we must really abolish the 
Viceroyalty, not merely pretend to do so. 

The advantage of giving the Duke of York a country home in 
Ireland would be adouble one. Not only would Ireland be pleased 
and interested. The Prince who will some day be King of England 
would learn to know a portion of the people of the United 
Kingdom who have been too much neglected by the former 
Sovereigns of his line. He would get to understand the Irish, 
while his son, actually brought up among them, might catch some- 
thing of that love which the land of mist and enchantment hardly 
ever fails to inspire in those who are her foster-children. We 
want Ireland not only to have her fair share of that royal 
pageantry which is so specially loved by the Keltic races, but 


our Royal Family to be given a chance of understanding the 
people of the sister island. 


Heaven forbid that I should seem to suggest that the mere 
making of a Royal Residence in Ireland, or the presence of a Royal 
Prince, will alone solve the Irish Question. Such a proposition 
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would be idle and ridiculous. I do, however, sincerely believe 
that as part of a sympathetic policy in Ireland the abolition 
of the Lord Lieutenancy and the establishment of a Royal Resi- 
dence may have good results. This first step ought, and I believe 
will be followed up, by extending the operation of the Purchase 
Acts till Ireland is a land of farming owners, by treating the Catho- 
lic Church not merely with tolerance but with the utmost liberality 
and consideration, by giving her, that is, not merely bare justice but 
all that a sympathetic understanding of her claims can show to be 
reasonably and fairly hers, and lastly by pressing on the material 
development of Irish resources. Fortunately, we have in Mr, 
Gerald Balfour the very man to carry out with fearlessness and 
sympathy a wise, a just, a liberal, and a far-seeing Irish Policy. 
This policy in its main items will require time and patience. 
An easy and a prompt beginning may be made, however, by the 
provision of a Royal Residence and the abolition of the Vice- 
royalty. That this earnest of a sound policy in Ireland will be 
given us without delay should be the prayer of every English- 
man who desires a lasting peace with Ireland, and the establish- 
ment of friendship on a basis that cannot be shaken. 


J. Sr. Srracuey. 
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Lorp Sa.ispury succeeded in forming his Government with a 
rapidity and smoothness that disappointed all Radical predictions. 
In the course of a few days every one of the most important ad- 
ministrative posts inside and outside the Cabinet was filled; and 
after another day or two the Cabinet itself was completed and 
announced to the world. It has been complained that it is too 
large. It may well be complained that it includes some veterans 
who should have made way for younger men. But such complaints 
are of small{public importance when the essential fact is realized 
that the new Government embraces Lord Salisbury and the Duke 
of Devonshire, Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
conjunction of these four commanding personalities makes this 
Cabinet historically interesting. The presence in it by their side 
of Lord Lansdowne, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Goschen 
renders it singularly rich in administrative strength and political 
experience. But when the composition of the Ministry as a whole 
is examined, and when the characteristics of the bulk of the new 
Ministers are considered, it is difficult not to express some regret 
at the kind of politician which the hard exigencies of modern 
Party warfare are forcing into office. In this country in the past 
we have delighted to have as our statesmen men of position and 
character, of varied tastes and wide culture. We have not smiled 
upon the professional. We have preferred to train up for states- 
manship young men who notoriously could lead happy and active 
lives without success in politics. But now the conflict between 
Parties has become so keen and so unceasing, the organization of 
Parties has become in consequence so elaborate, there has been 
such a growth and expansion of the different branches of militant 
partizanship, that there is some danger that the capable and 
popular, if unprofessional, Member of Parliament of the older 
school will find himself shunted from office by the competition of 
men of very different calibre, who have worked hard and well for 
their Party in these newer fields of political activity. Will this 
change be in truth for the public advantage? Will it raise the 
character of British statesmanship? Will it attract to public life 
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the young men who ultimately would be best fitted to do good 
work as servants of the Queen ? 

There are two distinct departments of the standing army of mili- 
tant partizanship which have of late years acquired a new and 
special importance. First, there is the Parliamentary department 
of chronic opposition to the Government of the day. This is com- 
posed of robust and laborious men. Their mission is to make 
things as disagreeable as possible from day to day to the occupants 
of the Government Bench in the House of Commons. They must 
be always in their places. They must be prepared to speak on every 
conceivable subject. They must be profoundly convinced that in 
all its Bills, in all its proposals for the conduct of public business, 
in every detail of its estimates, the Government of the day is 
egregiously in the wrong; and they must give vent to this fixed 
conviction in the strongest language, at the greatest length, and at 
the most inconvenient hours. It is an Herculean labour. There 
is no question of its value to their Party. The whips are fasci- 
nated by their exertions, and very naturally wish to see them 
recognized and rewarded. Unfortunately, the only obvious reward 
is administrative office when their Party attains to power. The 
second department of organized partizan warfare, which has now 
assumed large importance and proportions, is that which is com- 
posed of itinerant speakers, who are Members of Parliament. This 
owes its origin to the bye-elections fought during the Pariiament ot 
1892, and particularly to that in North Huntingdonshire in the 
summer of 1887. At those elections for the first time a band of 
Irish Nationalist Members invaded the constituencies, and instead 
of running down from London to address a special meeting and 
then returning, as had been the practice heretofore, they quartered 
themselves upon the electors, and moving from village to village 
remained amongst them till the day of the poll. The example of 
the Irish was quickly followed by other parties. A new direction 
was given to Parliamentary activity, and it gradually began to be 
understood by the central organizations, by the several whips, and 
even by the leaders of parties, that there was a new and special 
réle which might most usefully be assumed by ambitious and en- 
thusiastic Members, who were effective platform speakers, the rdle, 
that is, of itinerant orators whose duty it should be to be con- 
stantly talking politics, not to the House of Commons, but to the 
constituencies, and more especialiy during the course of bye-elec- 
tions. There can be no question, again, of the value to their parties 
of this class of Members of the House of Commons. They, too 
spend laborious days and fatigueing nights. All their colleagues 
are grateful for their exertions, and would wish to see them re- 
warded. Naturally enough, as with the obstructive speaker in the 
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House, the Party organizers and the whips hold in even excessive 
honour these diligent Party men. But, then, how are they to be 
rewarded? Administrative office again appears to be the only 
available place into which these most deserving Members can be 
elevated. And when we read of an appointment of this kind we 
of the House of Commons are all apt good-naturedly to say, “ Well, 
he has deserved it. He did work uncommonly hard for the Party.” 
But outsiders may perhaps ask with some seriousness, has he 
really displayed the qualities which are required in administration, 
and is he himself in intrinsic worth and ability the sort of man 
whom the public would wish to see being trained for the higher 
statesmanship and the larger responsibilities of the politician’s 
career ? 

Although the importance of these two new departments of 
Parliamentary activity had asserted itself during the Parliament of 
1886, and before the General Election of 1892, it is interesting to 
recall the way in which Mr. Gladstone, when he formed his 
Ministry in that year, ignored the claims to office of those who 
had been prominent in these ways. The official opposition in that 
Parliament had been intermittent. Its leaders were constantly 
absent from their places. But throughout its six years of office 
the Unionist Government had been perpetually harried in the 


House of Commons. Every detail of its Irish administration had 


been assailed with unscrupulous animosity. The carriage of its 
most innocent measures had been endangered by the multiplica- 
tion of expanding and irrelevant amendments. Supply had been 
subjected to unending criticisms. In all these forms of legitimate 
and illegitimate Parliamentary opposition a certain number of 
Radical Members had played a conspicuous part. Without their 
loquacity and audacity the game of persistent opposition could not 
have been played with effect. Yet when the time came for Mr. 
Gladstone to form his Ministry he did not give office to even one 
of those useful talkers. In the same way, although a certain 
number of Radical Members had before 1892 obtained a distinct 
reputation as effective and regular platform speakers, although 
the services of these speakers had been regularly employed in 
bye-election after bye-election, Mr. Gladstone passed them all 
over, and did not reward one of them with administrative office. 
Mr. Gladstone then chose his new colleagues from a very different 
class of politician, and for very different reasons. He placed in 
his Cabinet two men, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland, who were 
wholly new to office. Neither of them had been a stock speaker 
in the House, or an active electioneerer in the country. Mr 
Asquith, indeed, had been a stock attendant in the House, had 
been apparently indifferent to its routine work, and had only 
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spoken on certain carefully chosen occasions. Mr. Acland had 
confined his speeches to definite subjects, of which he had 
especial knowledge. But they were both men of academic 
repute and serious purpose. For subordinate, but important, 
office Mr. Gladstone selected, amongst others, Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, and Mr. George Russell. Not one of these 
politicians had been especially active, either inside or outside the 
House, in opposition to the Unionist Government. Mr. Russell 
had not sat in the Parliament of 1886. But they were all, as was 
well known, thoughtful and intelligent men, really interested in 
politics. Moreover, by birth and training they belonged to the 
race of men which has historically, and does now, in fact, adapt 
itself most successfully to our Parliamentary life and system. 
They were all young, according to our political standard of age. 
Of them, as of the two new Cabinet Ministers, it was not unreason- 
able to hope that they might develop the gifts of statesmanship,. 
and in due course succeed their elders in the higher posts of 
Government. Notwithstanding, therefore, the new conditions of 
Party warfare Mr. Gladstone in 1892 recruited his Ministry, not 
trom the ranks of the obstructives, nor from the itinerant orators, 
but with men whose character, training, and intelligence seemed 
to mark them out for the political career. 

In the formation of his new Ministry, Lord Salisbury, it must be 
contessed, has largely rewarded the professional politicians who, 
either in the House of Commons or on electioneering platforms, 
have done hard work for their Party. The result, so far as the 
new blood of the Ministry is concerned, is certainly uninteresting. 
Is it not also rather unpromising for the future ? With the notable 
exception of Mr. Gerald Balfour there is no new Minister who has 
any reputation for ability or knowledge on any subject outside 
bald politics. Is it likely that many, or any, of the uew adminis- 
trators will be able to make such a use of their present posts as 
to fit them eventually for the highest positions in the State? I will 
give, as examples, those new Liberal Unionist Ministers, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Powell Williams, and Mr. T. W. Russell. And I name 
them not because they are Liberal Unionists, and certainly not 
because Conservatives are not sensible of the great services they 
have rendered to the cause of the Union. They are, indeed,. 
worthy of reward. But is this the fitting and appropriate reward ? 
Is there any reasonable prospect of any one of them becoming 
fit for higher office, or of developing larger faculties than he 
has as yet exhibited? And, if not, surely it is a mistake by 
these appointments to shut out from opportunities of distinction 
the many Liberal Unionists and Conservatives who notoriously 
have greater capabilities, and who are more thoughtful and wider- 
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minded politicians. Mr. Powell Williams is fifty-five years of 
age. He has not won his spurs in either of the two new de- 
partments of partizan activity I have described. He has been 
an organizer and a trusted adviser of the leaders of his Party. 
He is, no doubt, a shrewd man of business, who has been 
very useful. But is this the sort of work, and is he the kind 
of man, who should be occupying, to the exclusion of very different 
men, one of the few steps of the ladder which alone gives adminis- 
trative experience and leads to political fame? In like manner 
everyone respects and likes Mr. Jesse Collings. Everyone appre- 
ciates his devotion to his chief, and his unselfish fidelity to his 
Party. We are all grateful for his indefatigable labours on most 
platforms. But he is sixty-four years of age, which is twenty years 
more than an Under-Secretary ought to be. And, from the public 
standpoint, what is the advantage of his for some six years doing 
work at the Home Office, which many younger men could do just 
as well, and which in his case can lead to no future gain to the State 
but which in their case might be productive of future profit? Mr. 
T. W. Russell’s case no doubt is different. His oratorical efforts have 
been magnificent. He is the hero of a thousand platforms; and his 
position in the House of Commons is far more distinguished than 
that of his two colleagues. Still, like other men, he has the defects 
of his qualities. And, with every respect for his great merits, and 
all gratitude for his public services, it may be questioned whether 
administrative office is the fitting reward for them. As I have 
criticized these appointments I ought to add that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s formal initiation into a career for which he is pre- 
eminently suited is thoroughly gratifying both on account of his 
youth and high promise. 

The fact is, the work—the valuable work—of the two kinds I 
have described, which is now performed by Members of Parliament, 
is primarily Party work. It should be rewarded by the parties, 
and not by the State. It does not follow that the most indus- 
trious of Opposition debaters, or the most telling of platform 
speakers, has the qualities, or even develops the qualities, of a 
statesman. It does not even follow that such men are in any 
degree fitted for administration. The sooner parties recognize 
these facts, and establish some other system of rewards for these 
partizan services, the better it will be for the parties and also for 
the State. 


CONSERVATIVE M.P. 
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From early July until late August the one question more often 
heard than any other wherever Londoners of the official, the pro- 
fessional, and the literary classes most do congregate is framed in 
the seven words, Where are you going for your holiday? In June 
the question is not urgent, for public duty or private pleasure 
detains the bulk of these classes in Town until after the summer 
solstice. On the other hand, by the end of August it has pro- 
bably answered itself: for the man who still lingers in London 
after that date may be set down as either a partridge-shooter 
waiting for the first of September, or an eccentric who takes 
his holiday at unusual times of the year, or, finally, a lunatic 
who takes no holiday at all. And of late the line of distinction 
between these last two varieties seems in the general estimation of 
them to be growing faint to the point of effacement. To take one’s 
holiday at an unusual time—that is to say, at any period of the 
year except its third quarter—is becoming almost as shocking a 
departure from use and wont as to take no holiday at all. 

This prescription of season is of course of no very ancient date, 
any more, indeed, than is the custom of regular holiday-taking at 
all. It might be interesting, but would be irrelevant to the pur- 
pose of these remarks to trace the history of this custom and 
to speculate upon the causes of its development within the last 
generation—to consider how far it has been the mere growth of a 
fashion, and how far it responds to any new need of civilized life. 
Our great-grandfathers took no holidays of the modern type, pour 
cause. They commanded none of those modern facilities of rapid 
and comparatively inexpensive locomotion which have almost 
brought the “Grand Tour ” of the last century within reach of the 
“cheap-tripper ” of to-day. But railways, after all, are not exactly 
an invention of the day before yesterday. Five-and-thirty or forty 
years ago it would have been nearly as easy for the whole official, 
professional, and business world of London to rush away in a body 
from their offices and chambers, their consulting-rooms and count- 
ing-houses, with the same annual regularity and for the same five or 
six weeks’ sojourn “in the mountains,” or “at the waters,” or else- 
where, as it is now. Yet, those whose recollections reach back to 
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the ’fifties and ’sixties must well remember that there was nothing 
like this regularity of exodus then, and that the busiest man of 
that era by no means regarded the taking of a holiday as a sacred 
duty owed to himself and his family, nor hesitated to intermit it 
for two or three years together without trembling, as he certainly 
would nowadays, for the stability of his health. 

What is the reason of this change? Does the modern custom 
owe its origin to a real or to an imaginary necessity? Do we in 
truth work harder than our fathers, or do we only fancy that we 
do? Is it fatigue or restlessness that prompts this uniform and 
almost universal desertion of our homes in the third quarter of 
every year? Or,if the latter, is the restlessness something more 
than mere restlessness? Is it, in other words, the symptom and 
sequel of the exhaustion of a race who work either absolutely or 
relatively harder than their fathers—whose labours are greater in 
quantity or more fatiguing in quality, or constitute a draft upon a 
balance of nervous energy which is more easily overdrawn. 

The question, as has been said, is an interesting one, but it is 
large also and obscure, and it lies beyond the scope of my present 
purpose, which is to consider not so much the regularity of the 
holiday flight as the direction which it most commonly takes. 
In an immensely increased and in a yearly increasing number of 
instances the direction is that taken by the migrating swallow— 
southward, with a deflection to the east. The main stream of autum- 
nal departure sets towards the Continent of Europe. A little earlier 
the northward flow may have surpassed it in strength and volume : 
but as August advances the flight of tourists, followed by the flight 
of sportsmen, towards Scotland is matched, or rather, relatively 
to the smaller numbers of the class to which I am referring, is more 
than matched by that of the migrants bound for the Continent. 
The proportion of people belonging to this class who are satisfied, 
or at least have to content themselves, with a holiday taken within 
the four seas may possibly still exceed it. Obstacles or “encum- 
brances” of one sort or another will always detain in England a 
considerable number of people who would rather go abroad ; but 
beyond all question the desire to go abroad for five or six weeks 
every autumn is nowadays increasingly effective among a steadily 
increasing class. With many of them, no doubt the habit is what 
their censors and satirists affirm—a mere following of the fashion, 
the result of a determination to do the “ swagger” thing, a display 
by the same sort of persons of the same weakness as that which 
renders them unable to take leave of their hostess at a dinner-party 
in any other than the formula that they are going “ on.” 

Still, with this as with most other judgments upon the behaviour 
of our fellow-creatures, there is need for the distinguo. Not every 
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one who uses every opportunity of leisure to visit foreign countries, 
is animated by mere foolish longing to be in the mode—nay, not 
even though he do this while many beautiful and interesting spots 
in his own country remain still unexplored. For he has a plausible 
answer, and, indeed, an answer which derives additional plausibility 
from the criticism which he most commonly has to encounter. His 
answer is that he who would “see men and cities,” must see them 
in the days of his youth or he will probably not see them at all; 
and to those who dwell upon the superior charms and comforts of 
his own country, and on the many disagreeble incidents of foreign 
travel, he may reply forcibly enough that the traveller is better 
able to put up with these inconveniences while he is still young. 
The time will come when the discomforts of the foreign hotel, the 
delays of the foreign railway, the countless drawbacks to complete 
enjoyment which encumber a man in countries of which the 
language, the laws, and the manners are strange, will seem far less 
tolerable to him than they seem to-day—a time when both his 
bodily vigour and his enthusiasm will have waned, when tran- 
quillity will appeal to him more strongly than novelty, and 
curiosity will become a weaker impulse than the love of ease. 
Well for him if when that day comes he is troubled by no hanker- 
ings after foreign travel which a too advanced age, or habits too 
fixed and inflexible, forbid him to gratify. In a word, he may fairly 
reply to his critics,“ Let me see the wonders of the world while 
the physical and mental cost of seeing them is not felt by me as 
excessive. The nearer and more easily-seen sights of my own 
country will keep. I admit the archeological interest of Stone- 
henge, the architectural glories of the English cathedrals, the 
picturesque attractions of the English lakes. But I am reserving 
them for the solace of my declining years. I shall be able to enjoy 
them at an age when I should find the Pyramids, and even St. 
Peter’s, too far afield.” . 
But this, after all, is not in strictness of speech a question of 
holiday-taking at all. The desire to visit interesting places, to see 
famous sights, to increase one’s power of realizing the historic past, 
is a desire common to most active and intelligent minds; and its 
gratification may or may not be one of the accidental objects of a 
holiday. It has no essential connection with the purposes for 
which men seek relief from the labour of their daily lives. It may 
even be admitted that in most cases it entails an amount of trouble, 
and involves an expenditure of energy which only a certain number 
of exceptionally energetic people find restorative. Sight-seeing of 
any description is a form of activity, not of repose, and only those 
who find in it the best means of reviving energies exhausted by 
other kinds of effort will regard it as properly belonging to the 
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particular subject with which I am for the present concerned. It 
is, in fact, in the nature of a digression from the enquiry with 
which I started—namely, as to what is the best and most rational 
restorative of the fatigued man. 

What then is the main object which the wearied worker proposes, 
or should propose, to himself when he leaves home for a holiday ? 
Some would say Rest, others Change, yet others Recreation. But as 
a matter of fact, the two latter terms are included under the first, 
change and recreation being only valuable as restoratives in so far 
as they afford rest. He who amuses himself rests; he rests who 
changes his occupation and surroundings. To some, perhaps to 
most, of us, a change in one or both of these respects is a necessary 
condition of rest. Or at any rate it is a necessary condition of 
refreshment, which stands in generic relation even to rest, and 
might with substantial accuracy be substituted for the other three 
words as resuming in itself the whole benefits of a holiday. Mere 
rest, in the sense of a cessation from work, is, or ought to be, an 
experience of every night. In itself, or even when accompanied 
by sleep, it is not always refreshment, as some of us know to 
our cost; and in our waking hours it may be still less so. To 
many men a mere desistence from the habitual occupation of their 
lives brings with it, not refreshment, but ennui. To others it is 
a desistence in form only and not in fact—a simple transfer of 
tools and materials from the workshop of the consciousness to 
the dimly-lighted back-parlour of the subconscious self. Such 
men “rest from their labours,” but, in a far less consoling than the 
Scriptural sense, “their works follow them”; not perhaps in the 
actual material shape of the half-read brief or the unfinished 
article, but in that of the impression, faint but ineffaceable, which 
brief or article has left behind it at the back of the mind. To raze 
out these “ written troubles of the brain” is only in one way pos- 
sible. You must make a palimpsest of the mental tablets and 
deliberately inscribe them with something else. 

Hence the necessity of change, and with it the right to urge 
the second of the two points for which I claimed consideration 
above. The old impressions have to be over-written with new 
ones, and the fresher and less familiar the new impressions the 
more readily are they superscribed upon the old. Now, although 
celum non animum, &e., no doubt contains a truth, it is a truth 
which can be easily, and is frequently, misapplied. For, though you 
cannot change the perceiving mind by crossing the sea, you can 
efiect a total change of its contents. He who goes to Margate sees 
new faces, it is true, and inanimate surroundings unlike those of 
London. He who takes train to the Highlands finds himself in a 
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still more different environment of visible things. Still, speech, 
and thought, and behaviour, and ways of life, undergo compara- 
tively little modification from one end of the United Kingdom to 
the other. But the holiday visitor to a Continental capital, or sea- 
port, or even village, is at once set down in a region in which every- 
thing, not only in his inanimate but in his human surroundings, 
differs as widely as possible from that in which the last ten or 
eleven months of his life have been passed. Language, character, 
pursuits, manners, to some extent even costumes, have all of them 
the element of novelty, and possess that prepotence in impressing 
themselves upon the perceptions which belongs to novelty alone. 
Whether he likes or dislikes these new impressions is immaterial ; 
and this is the answer to the John-Bull contention (with which, 
let me say in passing, I have much sympathy) that everything is 
better at home. For it is not the “better,” but simply the “other,” 
that he is in search of. Indeed, it is perhaps to be desired that he 
should like the country he is visiting less than that which he has 
quitted. Men and things as much to his taste as those he has left 
at home might remind him of home, and in so doing revive the 
troublesome impressions of which he is endeavouring to get rid. 
There is, in short, a foundation of common-sense and practical ex- 
perience in the old prescription of what is called a “ thorough 
change”; and no one who has ever felt the almost magically 
restorative effects of the treatment will hastily class all those who 
resort to it as mere idle followers of a fashion. . 

But what are the conditions of salutary resort to it, and by 
how many of the multitude who scurry away from England at the 
end of every July or the beginning of every August are those 
conditions considered, or is any effort made to realize them? 
Granted that a “thorough change” is the best of restoratives, 
and that such change may be most easily and effectively ob- 
tained by leaving England for a foreign country, do the large 
majority of those who crowd across the Channel at the approach 
of Autumn go the right way to work to secure it? The question 
almost answers itself. We need not at any rate look much further 
for an answer to it than the mere fact they all take their holiday 
at about the same time, and that large numbers of them go to 
the same places. That is their notion of a “thorough change.” 
Their ostensible object being to refresh minds wearied by toil, or 
by the still more exhausting labour of pleasure, with entirely new 
impressions, they tacitly or sometimes avowedly contrive to carry 
away and transplant in their new place of sojourn as much as 
possible of their old surroundings. Fleeing from London and 
from the daily corvée of its businesses or its gaieties |they yet do 
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their utmost to create another London, or rather a replica of their 
own little circle of London, under foreign skies, and hasten to 
refresh themselves by taking a new plunge into the old Dead 
Sea of monotony. Men and women who have been meeting week 
after week, and sometimes day after day, for months past at every 
sort of public or semi-public gathering—at the “afternoon,” at 
the “At Home,” at the “private view,” at the préméére, and 
where not else among the multitudinous social assemblies to 
which women with leisure drag men with none—set deliberately 
to work to see, not as little, but as much of each other as possible 
during that brief period of holiday which one might have expected 
them to seize upon with eagerness, as affording a blessed relief 
from the burden of each other’s society. 

These foregatherings at the Alpine health resort or the German 
Spa are due to no mere fortuitous concourse of human atoms. 
Strange to say, they are in many cases veritable trysts. You may 
hear them being actually got up, planned, arranged for, in London 
drawing-rooms by their amazing organizers. People may be heard 
contentedly, almost joyously, engaging to meet and exchange plati- 
tudes in a month’s time at Homburg, or challenging each other 
to a duel of mutual boredom in the Engadine. 

But perhaps the choice—if one can call it a choice—of time is 
even more singular than the selection of place. Why August ? 
Why semper, ubique, et ab omnibus in August’ Why this 
elevation of a conventional arrangement into a social dogma of 
quasi-pontifical authority and all-but cecumenical distribution ? 
Let it be granted—indeed, it has already been granted—that 
for a not inconsiderable proportion of the official and _profes- 
sional classes in London, a holiday before August would be impos- 
sible except at too great a cost of inconvenience; and that for a 
certain if a smaller proportion of London men of business an 
earlier departure from the scene of their labours would not im- 
probably be attended with positive pecuniary loss. A Member ot 
Parliament who should make a regular practice of absenting him- 
self from the House of Commons for six or seven weeks in the 
middle of the Session would soon hear of it in ways not agreeable 
to himself. Even if, like not a few of his colleagues, he merely 
plays at Parliamentary life, he may want to go on playing at it, 
and a modern constituency would be very apt in such circumstances 
to put a summary stop to his game. To lawyers, again, in either 
branch of the profession, to physicians, to political journalists, and 
to persons engaged in other industries allied to these, the Law Terms, 
the London Season, or the Parliamentary Session more or less in- 
exorably prescribe an autumnal holiday; and it may be that the 
state of things “in the City,” and the conditions of profitable 
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activity there, during the earlier part of the year are usually such 
as to make it prudent for the man of business to stick to his place 
ot business until the arrival of the dull season. 

But for thousands of the people who flock abroad in August, and 
for many thousands more who leave London in that month under 
pretence of being bound for foreign shores, the limitations and 
compulsions above enumerated have no real existence at all. The 
sittings of Parliament and the Law Courts are nothing to them: 
neither, or very little, if they were honest enough to tell the truth, 
are they concerned with the opening, the duration, and the close 
of the London Season. They go abroad, or make as though they 
were going abroad, every August for the same reason that they 
cling religiously to London throughout every June and July—that 
is to say, for the reason of fashion, and because it is “ the thing to do.” 
These are they of whom it was above written that they never take 
leave of a hostess in the evening except for the invariably declared 
purpose of going “on.” So are they never seen in London in August 
or September except in the act of “passing through.” They have 
been caught on the wing, they would have you think—brought 
down by a chance shot as it were, in mid-flight from a Highland 
moor or salmon-river to a German Spa. There are, perhaps, not 
very many people at once possessed by so determined a vanity, 
and cursed by so defective a sense of the ridiculous as to be able 
to play this foolish and transparent comedy with thoroughness 
and an air of conviction; but the people who play it in a half- 
hearted sort of way are common enough, and those who accept 
mechanically the lead thus given them, and follow the fashion, not 
so much from the silly desire of modishness as from the blind 
instinct of “ bell-wetherism,” are numerous indeed. They join the 
panting, jostling throng in August because they see so many other 
people doing the same thing; they simply obey that primitive 
human impulse which collects a mob in the street around any un- 
expected sight that may present itself, where everybody imitates his 
neighbour for fear of losing some special and peculiar gratification 
of the curiosity which his neighbour seems expecting to obtain. 

This impulse would alone probably serve to replenish the stream 
of autumnal Continent-seekers by bringing fresh recruits every 
year to fill the places of the disappointed. And of course it is 
not always disappointment. August is almost anywhere a pleasant 
month, and even in mid-August it is possible to slip accidentally 
out of the tourist-torrent into some tranquil and agreeable back- 
water. But the question is not whether August is a pleasant 
month, but whether it is the only pleasant one, just as, also the 
question is not whether it is possible to extricate oneself from the 
holiday crowd in this month, but whether it is absolutely necessary 
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to plunge into it at all. Our winters are long in this country, and 
our summers often late; but we do occasionally have a spring even 
in England—we have indeed had one of singular geniality and 
beauty this very year,—and surely among the multitudes who will 
take flight this month there must be many who could have had 
their holiday with perfect convenience to themselves and others 
fully three months earlier, and whom nothing whatever but their 
indolent imitativeness need have induced to share the lot of those 
whose misfortune it has been to have missed the sights and sounds 
and scents of the English countryside in the most delightful May and 
early June that we have had for many years. How painful, again, 
it is to think of the multitudes of hard-working, holiday-deserving 
Englishmen who have for a series of years condemned themselves 
and their families to a crowded pleasure-resort, and who conse- 
quently have for the whole of that period seen nothing of the 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable glories of an English October, the 
beech and chestnut robing royally for them in vain, even as in 
vain the orchards and the hawthorns put on their bridal garment 
for them in the Spring. Switzerland and the Italian lakes, the 
shores and islands of the Mediterranean, the “palms and temples 
of the South,” have attractions undeniable and attord delight not 
easily to be staled by repetition. But to be always visiting these 
or some other Continental show-places, and always at the same 
season of the year! Never to see one’s own country at its best, 
or never save at long intervals of time—and to accept this con- 
dition, or rather to be at pains and cost to establish it—this is 
indeed a case of following the multitude, if not to “do evil” at 
any rate to achieve folly ! 

We are accustomed to wonder, not without pity, at the essentially 
maladroit and irrational manner in which the “masses” set to 
work to amuse themselves. Thanks to modern legislation and to 
the tendencies which have inspired it, the English people have 
many more holidays than they used to have; but the endeavour 
to provide people with recreation by Act of Parliament has been 
attended with what appear to some of us to be consequences not 
wholly advantageous. The chief result, for instance, of the Bank 
Holiday Act has been to induce or compel an impossibly large 
multitude of people to take their holidays on the same days. 
Nothing but the reflection that were it not for this legislation 
many of these persons might go on from year’s end to year’s 
end without any holiday at all, avails to reconcile us, and that 
only partially, to an arrangement which obviously combines the 
maximum of inconvenience to the minority of persons who 
cannot for some reasons take part in the gigantic national 
outing with the minimum of wholesome recreation for the par- 
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ticipators in it. For there can be no sort of doubt that thousands 
of them would enjoy their holiday much more if certain other 
thousands of their fellow-citizens would take their own holiday on 
some other day, while these other thousands would unquestion- 
ably be like gainers by the same change. This “the classes” can 
perceive clearly enough where “ the masses” are concerned. Yet 
what do they themselves do each successive Autumn but make 
their own arrangements in such a fashion as to suggest that they 
also stand equally in need of a lesson in the by no means easy 
art of enjoying themselves. For what, after all, is their own 
autumnal exodus, when it takes the form under which it has 
been discussed in these pages, but a sort of superior Bank Holiday 
outing, extending over a month or six weeks; It has all the 
discomfort attendant upon excessive numbers and deficient ac- 
commodation ; it is sought and enjoyed in the same conventional 
and unoriginal fashion; and it has precisely the same wearying, 
or at any rate unrefreshing, results. 

No doubt it will be said, as it is usual to say in reply to anyone 
who protests against a tasteless fashion, that if certain people like 
to follow it, it is nobody’s business but their own. The masses 
apparently like swarming all on the same Bank Holiday to the 
same rural or suburban pleasure-resorts; then let them swarm. 
And since, with the substitution of the word “month” for the 
words “Bank Holiday,” and of the word “Continental” for the 
words “rural or suburban,” the “classes” seem to like the same 
thing, why cavil at their preference? “It pleases them,” as the 
saying is, “and it doesn’t hurt anybody else.” 

This, however, is a superficial answer. In the first place, it is 
not the fact that if this practice pleases those who follow it, it 
doesn’t hurt anybody else. On the contrary, the habit of swelling 
the crowd of autumnal holiday-takers for no better reason than 
that it is “the thing to do,” is a distinct injury to those whom 
circumstances compel to take their holiday at that particular 
period of the year. People who could relieve the overcrowding 
of London during the months of June and July without any 
sort of inconvenience, nay, with considerable advantage, to 
themselves, and with much satisfaction to others, but who de- 
cline to do so, and then, after incommoding those who are obliged 
to remain there, inflict additional injury upon them by over- 
crowding the places to which the worker wishes to retire for his 
hard-earned holiday, are guilty of extremely selfish and thought- 
less conduct. Commanding, as they do, abundant means and un- 
limited leisure, they really should be more considerate. The world 
is getting more and more difficult to live in as population in- 
creases and “nerves” become more irritable, and the proper 
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altruistic function of this class of the community is to mitigate 
friction, and, indeed, to devote all their forethought and energy to 
the task of making life smoother and more pleasant for those who 
are less fortunately situated than themselves. They can contribute 
ostentatiously enough to “holiday funds,” “days in the country,” 
and so forth for the children of the poorer classes. Let them 
now do something for the benefit of adults in the same class 
of society, but in circumstances less prosperous than their own. 
We do not ask them to pay for our holidays, though that may 
come in time. All we demand of them is that they should take 
their recreation at a different time of the year, and thus do what 
is in their power to relieve the excessive pressure to which the 
resources of English and foreign hotels are subjected in the month 
of August. 

If this, however, be regarded as too personal an objection to the 
autumnal “stampede,” and if it be argued that the desire to leave 
London in crowds at the same time of the year, and for the same 
place, and that place a Continental pleasure-resort—which is to 
say, a Continental hotel, often worse found and more uncomfortable, 
because more unfamiliar, than the hotels of our native land,—if, I 
say, the desire to do this, and to do it to the neglect of a whole 
multitude of untrodden paths of pleasantness and unseen sights 
of beauty within our own four seas, be represented as a taste like 
another which people have a right to gratify if they choose, with- 
out hostile criticism from their neighbours, I answer that that is a 
complete mistake. Those who would deny us the privilege of an 
attempt to force our own preferences upon other people, and, failing 
in that attempt, to revel in the sense of our own superiority, 
are among the most insidious enemies of human happiness. Life 
would lose one of its most exquisite relishes if we were content 
to accept and act upon the spiritless maxim, de gustibus non 
est disputandum. It would be far nearer the truth to affirm 
that tastes are the only things worth disputing about, as un- 
doubtedly they are the most frequent subjects of controversy, 
both among those who recognize their true character as mere 
matters of individual temperament and those who mistake them 
for reasoned opinions. In whichever, therefore, of these two 
aspects it is to be regarded, I repeat with contidence my original 
proposition that people ought not to take their holidays in 
droves at the same time of the year, that they ought not all 
to make for the same place, and that for the vast majority of 
thei the place they do make for ought not to be outside the 
boundaries of a fair and most interesting mother-country, with 
which many of them are very imperfectly acquainted. 


H. D. 
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Ox June 13th, the late Government announced that the construction 
of the Victoria-Mombasa railway would be undertaken without 
any unnecessary delay. The issue placed before the House of 
Commons on the Vote in Supply for East Africa, though not in- 
cluding any sum for the railway construction, was in view of this 
important announcement intimately associated with this railway 
policy. It was, of course, supported by the then Opposition—now 
the Government in oftice—who have consistently from the first 
advocated through their leaders in both Houses the construction of 
this railway, and the Vote was carried by a very large majority. 
Thus both of the great political parties stand pledged to the mak- 
ing of the railway, and any further necessity for adducing argu- 
ments in favour of its construction now happily no longer exists. A 
few words, however, on the subject may perhaps be excusable in 
order to remove misconceptions which appear to exist in various 
quarters. The main arguments for the construction of this rail- 
way are as follows :— 

(1.) The development of the whole of our East African Pro- 
tectorate, from the coast to Uganda, by a line passing entirely 
through British territory. 

(2.) Uganda having been declared a British Protectorate, the 
cost of the transport of necessary supplies for the Administra- 
tion must be met, and it is generally believed that, even if 
the railway did no more than cover its working expenses, the 
guarantee on the capital outlay would amount to less than 
the present and increasing charge for the transport of these 
necessary stores, under the system of human porterage. In 
the first year these charges were stated by Sir Edward Grey to 
be £27,000, and this sum will be largely exceeded in the current 
year, exclusive of a sum of £29,000 for the transport of a single 
steamer. A well-informed writer in The Times (April 20, 1895) 
estimates these transport charges at £100,000 per annum— 
a sum in excess of the total guarantee on the whole completed 
railway at 3 per cent. on £3,000,000. This estimate of £100,000 (as 
the cost of trunsport of stores only) would seem to be excessive, 
but without accurate data as to scale of the Uganda Administra- 
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tion, the number of troops to be maintained, and what steamers 
are to be placed on the lakes, it is impossible for me or anyone else 
to estimate the dead weight of material (including implements for 
house-building, office furniture, personal necessaries for the Ad- 
ministrative Staff, arms and ammunition, steamer sections, and 
necessary engineers’ and dock stores) which will require transport. 
The directors of the late Imperial British East Africa Company 
have frequently estimated the present cost of transport at £300 a 
ton. Allowing for improvement in methods and in roads, we will 
assume the present cost to be £250 a ton (viz., about thirty-five 
porters’ loads), then the estimate of “a correspondent ” would allow 
for the annual transport from the coast to Uganda of 400 tons. 
This amount must include all additional stores required for any 
extension into Unyoro or towards the Nile Valley, as well as the 
transport of all steamers, Xc., for the Albert Lake and Nile water- 
way. I may, however, note that the amount of the Government 
guarantee on the railway would never reach a sum anywhere ap- 
proaching so large a figure as £100,000. 

(a.) The estimate for the railway is 2} million not 3 million, and 
a 3 per cent. guarantee on this capital would amount to £67,500. 

(b.) The railway would take some five years to complete, and the 
capital would be called up section by section. It is permissible to 
assume that the sections first constructed would be paying the 
interest on the capital, if not a dividend, before the final sections 
were completed, and hence the amount of the guarantee would be 
largely reduced. In fact, those who are most optimist maintain 
that if the line is constructed with forethought and economy, and 
the administrative officers devote their energies to a rapid develop- 
ment of the resources of the country, so as to immediately utilize 
the full carrying power of each section as it is completed, the 
amount of the guarantee need not greatly exceed a half of the gross 
interest on the total capital outlay. 

(3.) The third main argument in support of the construction of 
this railway is, that its very initiation enormously strengthens our 
claim to gradual effective occupation of the whole of the British 
Sphere of Influence in East Africa, including the Nile Valley, and 
fulfils our pledges under the Brussels Act. The argument is that 
British East Africa is one homogeneous whole, from the coast up 
to “the confines of Egypt,” and that by declaring a Protectorate 
over that portion which extends from the coast to the farther 
borders of Uganda, and by undertaking to construct a railway to 
the Victoria Lake, we have so effectively occupied so large a por- 
tion as to establish our claims to the remainder (and as yet unoc- 
cupied portion), as against the encroachments of France or any 
other Power. 
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Such is a brief réswmé of the arguments on which the con- 
struction of this railway, has been based. Before passing to the 
main point of this article, it may perhaps be useful to note that 
in some quarters it has been assumed that the main object of 
the railway was to anticipate the French advance into the Nile 
Valley. Those who are conversant with the actual position of 
affairs in that region* cannot seriously suppose that any sane 
man would assume that events there will await the completion 
of a railway five years hence, or that the position in the Nile 
Valley will be the same in the year 2000 as in 1895. While 
deploring the fact that the construction was not immediately 
undertaken on the completion of the survey in 1893, we can 
only urge the time-worn adage “Better late than never.” If, 
however, the march of events should render it imperative to 
push forward large quantities of materiel towards the Nile sources, 
it will be possible, once the railway is in actual course of con- 
struction and the plant for bridges and culverts is already landed 
at Mombasa, to anticipate the coming of the railway by cuttings 
and bridges along the actual line which it will follow. This may 
involve (under the pressure of urgent necessity) some additional 
expense in the carriage of girders and plant to the farther points, 
instead of conveying them by the railway itself over its completed 
track, but it would result in the formation of an easy cart-road for 
bullock-waggon transport. Indeed, it will be a matter of cal- 
culation whether by such easing of the more difficult portions of 
the track, in anticipation of the actual line, the cost of the trans- 
port of goods to Uganda during the time the railway is being made, 
may not be so materially reduced by the improved cart-road as to 
render the operation on the whole a saving of capital. 

It has been urged (somewhat late in the day) by my friend Mr. 
Scott-Elliot, in the current number of The Contemporary Review, ° 
that “the best route to Uganda” is by the waterway of the Zambesi, 
Shiré, and Central African Lakes. To this view I have been asked 
to reply, but a perusal of the article in question fills me with a 
despair of achieving in the limits at my disposal anything like a 
satisfactory refutation of the series of misconceptions upon which 
(in my view) the argument is based. I will deal with the points of 
contrast, as briefly as I can, seriatim. 

(1.) The comparative length of the two routes according to Mr. 
Ravenstein is, Chinde to Mengo 1,740 miles, Mombasa to Mengo 
670 miles. 

For the moment I will merely note that the length of time oc- 
cupied in traversing the longer route would alone appear te render 


* Vide National Review, July, 1895, 
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its adoption wholly out of the question. Mails from Uganda would 
probably take by rail and steamer about a month to reach the coast, 
and thence at least another month to London. Probably the entire 
mail service from Uganda to London would be little short of two 
and a half months, as against about three weeks by the Mombasa 
railway. Owing to the breaking of bulk it is difficult to say how 
long it would take stores to reach Uganda. I doubt if they would 
arrive much more quickly than they do at present, even on the 
heads of porters from Mombasa, and the deterioration of all articles, 
especially provisions and ammunition, both from climatic causes 
and from frequent handling and transhipment would undoubtedly 
be a serious matter. Lastly, Mr. Scott-Elliot contemplates the pos- 
sibility of our having to convey steamers and war material for an 
advance in the Nile Valley against the Madhi—who will, however, 
have probably ceased to exist before either railway is complete. In 
such, or in any parallel case where war material was needed, such a 
delay as must occur by the longer route, and the certain damage to 
such delicate articles as Maxims, &c., would be fatal to success. 

(2.) This question of breaking of bulk Mr. Scott-Elliot dismisses 
with the remark that it is “quite an unimportant detail and has 
scarcely to be taken into consideration.” I look upon it in quite 
an opposite light. At the mouth of the Zambezi (1) goods must 
be transferred to very small river steamers, for the navigation of the 
Shiré has of late years greatly increased in difficulty and the James 
Stevenson, which, when I was in that country in 1888-89, had just 
been built, is now useless beyond the mouth of the Ruo, and even 
up to that point the navigation is attended with much risk.* At 
the limit of the river navigation, goods must be transferred to the 
railway (2), and, again (3), re-transferred to steamers on the Upper 
Shiré. Here,again, we have ditticulties in navigation owing to the silt- 
ing up of the mouth of the river where it issues from the Lake. At 
the north of Nyasa for the fourth time goods must be transferred, 
and a fifth time when they reach the south of Tanganyika. At the 
north of Tanganyika they again are taken (6) by railway tothe Kagera 
river, and again (7) re-transferred there to steamers. Thus bulk 
must be broken seven times at least (nine times if the supposed catar- 
act exists in the Kagera), and, indeed, it is scarcely possible that the 
river launches which may traverse the Kagera could successfully 
navigate the great inland sea of Victoria Nyanza. In such a case 
freight would have once more to be transferred. To meet all this, 
warehouses must be erected, permanent gangs of coolies retained 
on the spot, insurances against fire and damage by water, or in the 
process of handling cargoes, must be paid—of these and many other 
such incidental expenses no account is taken. 


* Blue Book Africa, No. 6, 1894, p. 9. 
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(3.) I have said that the waterway, both in the Zambesi, in 
the Lower Shiré, in the Upper Shiré and in the Kagera, is one 
suited only to the very lightest draught steamers, and is most uncer- 
tain and precarious. In fact,it would seem from the steady indica- 
tions of the past seven years as though the Shiré would presently 
cease to be navigable at all. But apart from these river waterways 
is the question of the navigation of the two upper lakes. Since the 
waters of Tanganyika have not been neutralized, they become the 
territorial waters of the Congo State and of German East Africa. 
Under any circumstances, the ports of call and the fuel-depdts 
must be in the territories of one or the other. Similarly, in the 
lower half of Lake Victoria the waters are the territorial waters 
of Germany, and the coast and ports are in German East Africa, 
necessitating the acquisition of building sites and permission to 
call. As regards the connecting railways, Mr. Scott-Elliot’s figures 
are based on pure assumption, supported by no data of any sort, and 
he evolves the conclusion that this 460 miles of railway would not 
cost more than £1,700,000, as against £2,227,323 for the Mombasa 
railway. In the absence of any survey, or any data, it is impossible 
to prove to actual demonstration the fallacy of these figures. But I 
may point out that the first stretch from Chiromo to Matope has 
to ascend from a level of some 600 feet above the sea, and to cross 
a plateau of over 3,000 feet, descending again to a level of less than 
1,500 feet in its short length of 120 miles, and that the ascent is 
an extremely steep one. Similarly the second stretch of 240 miles 
from Karongas to Tanganyika has to rise from 1,500 feet, and 
cross a plateau of over 5,000 feet, and descend again to 2,680 feet 
in its length of 240 miles. The next railway of 100 miles rises 
from this latter elevation to a height of apparently over 4,122 
feet, but we are not told in what distance this gradient has to be 
encountered. In the very nature of the case a railway connecting 
a point on a river above cataracts with a point below the perpen- 
dicular fall must involve a very steep gradient, and is one of the 
most expensive and difficult of railway engineering operations: 
thus the Congo railway past the Matadi Falls is only 248 
miles in length, yet its estimated cost is £22,677 more than 
the estimate for the whole of the 657 miles of the Victoria- 
Mombasa railway. We must also bear in mind that the whole 
of the railway plant, together with the expert labour (if not 
the entire labour), for each section must be conveyed by small 
river steamers for increasing distances the farther the con- 
necting piece of railway is from the seaport at the mouth ot 
the Zambesi. Thus the stretch of line from the north of Tan- 
ganyika to the Kagera—disregarding the possible farther section 
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river steamers and the previous railway sections, with all the 
expense of its transfer at every point where bulk is broken, for a 
distance of some 1,400 miles before it arrived at the starting-point 
of the section for which it was to be used. No allowance is made 
for this enormously costly freightage. Taking these facts into 
consideration, I am of opinion that the guess-estimate of the cost 
of the various sections of railway given by Mr. Scott-Elliot is 
wholly unreliable. 

(4.) The argument is that the “Lakes Route” shall become “a 
living artery of commerce,” but the commercial watershed is from 
east to west and not along 1,700 miles of interrupted railway and 
waterway running north and south. 

(5.) In demonstrating the absurdity of this route I have so far 
assumed the fallacy that “it is necessary to take Uganda as the ob- 
jective in both cases.” But I maintain on the contrary, that the 
development of the great salubrious Masai plateau, which Mr. 
Scott-Elliot says is “better than the Transvaal and healthy for 
Europeans,” is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, object of 
the Mombasa railway. This plateau extends (as he says) to within 
200 miles of the east coast, and therefore, in order to develop its 
resources and supply the necessities of its administration (for 
it is now a British Protectorate), he must add another 457 miles 
to his railway. It is too preposterous to suppose that the right 
way to export the produce of the countries distant 250 miles from 
the sea at Mombasa is to carry them 400 miles farther into the 
heart of Africa, in order that after traversing 2,000 odd miles of 
rail and waterway they may be delivered at the mouth of the 
Zambesi, 1,000 miles farther down the African coast! What natural 
products would pay such freight ? 

(6.) The question of the rights of building a railway through Ger- 
man territory is waived, and it is loosely said that we might easily 
give Germany some West African possession in exchange. It is im- 
probable that Germany would assist us in the endeavour to obtain 
the whole of the trade of German East Africa, and render her terri- 
tory absolutely valueless to herself, and yet this monopoly of the 
whole of the trade, both of the Eastern basin of the Congo and the 
Western portion of German East Africa, is one of the arguments 
adduced in support of the route under discussion. 

(7.) The whole of the argument regarding the great develop- 
ment of Nyasa-land, and the number of Europeans settled there 
in contrast to British East Africa, is beside the point. The former 
has been exploited by the British for some seventeen years, and 
has been a British Protectorate for five years. The latter has 
been the scene of British efforts (under exceptional difficulties) for 
some six years, and has been a Protectorate for five weeks. 
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(8.) “The pushing forward of railways through a new and un- 
settled country is an American idea.” Here, at last, I am glad to be 
in agreement with Mr. Scott-Elliot, and I think that the extraordi- 
nary results achieved by the construction of the Canadian-Pacific 
Railway in the North-west may well lead to an opposite conclu- 
sion than that a similar policy is “ doomed to fail in Africa.” 

Be it clearly understood that I do not deny that the railways 
advocated between the Upper and Lower Shiré and between the 
Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika will be of enormous service in de- 
veloping the trade of “ British Central Africa.” They are neces- 
sary, and will assuredly be constructed sooner or later. It will 
remain to be seen how far they can effectively compete for the 
trade of the Congo State and German East Africa with the Congo 
waterway and railway on the one hand, and the projected German 
railway on the other. It is the further extension northwards through 
German territory with the object of exporting Uganda produce that 
I condemn as altogether absurd ; while, as I have pointed out, the 
development of all British East Africa, a territory commercially 
more important than Uganda (and the not improbable location in 
the future of European settlements), is wholly ignored. 

One word as to the possible exports, and I have done with this 
question. Mr. Scott-Elliot says that the only export from East 
Africa is ivory, that there is not a single plantation of coffee, &c., 
and the European population numbers about forty. He contrasts 
the imports and exports of Nyasa-land (value in 1894, £35,974"), 
the population [approximate 400 Europeans] and so on. I desire 
no stronger argument. During my own residence in Nyasa-land 
in 1888-9, I doubt if the European population numbered forty, the 
exports were say, £4,000 to £5,000 in value (the customs on the 
East African coast alone produced a revenue in 1892 of £20,000). 
Yet in a period of some five years under British rule the remarkable 
progress recorded has been achieved. Nevertheless, in the opinion 
of experts like Sir John Kirkt and by the admission of Mr. H. H. 
Johnston himself, Nyasa-land is not suited to European coloni- 
zation while Masai-land and Kikuyu are among the very few 
places in tropical Africa which appear to fulfil all the condi- 
tions essential to a successful white colony. May we not, therefore, 


* IT quote his figures as given in the Contemporary, p. 18, but I do not under- 
stand how he obtained them. In Mr. Johnston’s report, Blue Book Africa, No. 6, 
1894, p. 38, the total value of the trade exports and imports for 1893 is given at 
£72,781, and a footnote adds that, including imports by the Administration, the 
total reached £94,000. The return for 1894, the year quoted by Mr. Scott-Elliot, 
shows an increase from £72,781 to £85,000. [See Foreign Office Annual Series, 
1895, No. 1515.] 


+ Vide papers read at International Geog. Congress, July 31st, 1895. 
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look for some corresponding development under Government 
auspices in British East Africa ? 

Finally, I may note that independently of Mr. Scott-Elliot’s 
estimates of cost per mile of the various railway sections— 
which, as I have said already, are based on no data and there- 
fore admit of no examination,—he states that he does not take 
into consideration the cost of steamers on the Lower Shiré 
and on Lake Nyasa, “as they are now running and paying ex- 
tremely well”; but does he assume that these steamers owned 
by trading firms will carry free of cost the enormous mass of 
railway plant, warehouse material, &c., over a distance of upwards 
of 700 miles? Nor does he allow for the working expenses 
of his steamers on Tanganyika while carrying this material ; 
nor does he consider the question of fuel—an important one 
in view of the experience gained by Emin on the Albert, where 
wood fuel became practically unobtainable, and, at the best, is 
so bulky as to absorb half the carrying capacity of the vessels. 
It would also be essential to an examination of the prac- 
ticability of his scheme to have a calculation of the cost per 
ton of goods or produce delivered in Uganda from the mouth 
of the Zambezi. No such calculation is given. 

To turn from this hasty examination of a chimerical scheme 
to a far more important question. 

It has been argued from time to time, notably by “Sudan” in 
The Times of March 2nd, 1895, that it is a mistake to construct 
the Mombasa-Victoria line, for the advantages to be gained by it 
are trifling as compared with those which a railway from Suakiin 
to Berber will confer. The limits of this article do not permit of a 
demonstration either of the commercial or the political importance 
of Uganda, though the argument I long ago put forward with refer- 
ence to the importance of holding the exit of the Nile from the two 
great central lakes has recently received a new sanction from the 
authoritative confirmation accorded to it by Sir Colin Moncrieff, 
late Chief of the Irrigation Works in Egypt. My argument was 
that even though we grant the assumption that no civilized Power 
controlling the upper waters of the Nile would dare to cut off the 
water-supply of Egypt in order to enlist famine as an agent of war, 
it is still admissible to suppose that if the Power possessing this 
control were not identical with the Power protecting Egypt, the 
waters of the Nile would be diverted for the irrigation and fertiliza- 
tion of the Sudan, irrespective of the requirements of the Delta 
By holding the sources at the lakes themselves, and a ready-made 
reservoir in the Victoria Nyanza, we in any event hold the ultimate 
control of the main river. It is not perhaps generally known that 
a French scheme for damming the Nile near Khartoum was 
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actually in existence so long ago as 1885. This project, worked 
out in detail by French engineers, is now in the hands of a friend 
of mine in England. 

We who have advocated the construction of the Mombasa-Vic- 
toria railway are not on that account blind to the enormous advan- 
tages to be gained by a Suakim-Berber line. There are, as I 
understand it, various points on the African continent which will 
infallibly be connected by railways in the near future. Such 
are (in addition to the two under consideration) the connection 
of Lake Nyasa with the navigable Shiré, the “ Beira railway,” the 
Congo railway connecting the Upper and Lower navigable Congo, 
a line connecting the navigable Niger with the Lake Chad, together 
with the line from Kayes (Medina) on the navigable Senegal to 
Bammako on the navigable Niger, and possibly also more than one 
other important connection in French West Africa. The question 
is not whether these are necessary, but whether the right moment 
has arrived for their construction. The statesmen who have the 
foresight and the Imperial wisdom to grasp the right moment 
will for a trifling present sacrifice reap a certain reward in the 
future. 

The time and opportunity for constructing the Suakim-Berber 
railway—the importance of which is second to none on the continent 
—first presented itself in 1885, when we had the requisite force on 
the spot, with all the materials——when the voice of the nation 
spoke as one man in favour of performing the duty set before us 
in the Sudan—a duty we had acknowledged by sacrificing Gordon. 
The abandonment of the railway was of course the concomitant of 
our abandonment of the Sudan to chaos and anarchy, and though 
it was announced that the material was used in the construction of 
some military lines at home, we who were on the spot, and who 
had fought in the cause of humanity against barbarism, saw with 
a chagrin bitterer than any that “Sudan” can feel, the railway 
sleepers already laid, torn up and burnt nightly in bonfires before 
our eyes by the Dervishes, and the rails tossed into the Red Sea 
by the vessels whose charter-parties were long expired, since the 
demurrage had become a heavier item than the loss of the plant. 
The bulk, however, of this railway plant, inclusive of warehouses, 
and down to even such minutize as guards’ watches, &c., lies unused 
at the present moment in the arsenals at Woolwich, after ten years’ 
deterioration by climate. 

The opportunity passed by for the time, but it is my opinion— 
an opinion I think unanimously held by Egyptian officers and 
officials—that it has now again presented itself, and that the 
moment has arrived when a rapid advance from Egypt would meet 
with little resistance from the Dervishes before Berber was oc- 
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cupied. The auspicious moment has indeed already passed. It 
occurred when the Mahdists were demoralized by the fall of 
Kassala before Italian arms, followed by the escape of Slatin 
Pasha—a blow which the Mahdi said affected him even more 
than the loss of the fortress, and spread consternation among 
the Dervishes. It is, however, mere folly to urge that a railway 
shall be made unless we have definitely made up our minds to 
the greater question, and decided to occupy Berber. For that 
purpose an army will be required, and more money may possibly 
be spent on the military operations than on the railway itself. 
If “Sudan” is acquainted with the country whose name he 
adopts, he will be as well aware as I am of the peculiar diffi- 
culties and expenses which will attend the construction of a 
Suakim-Berber railway. The question of ]abour alone is one of im- 
inense difficulty, and the cost in lives will be great. Water and 
fuel must be carried yard by yard from the base. It does not 
therefore convey a right conception of the matter to contrast these 
two railways merely by their mileage, and to fix the cost of the 
Suakim line at one million is absurd. But the most important 
difference consists in the fact that the Victoria-Mombasa railway 
will pass from the sea to its terminus through a most fertile 
country, for the most part populated, with the exception of the 
one section behind the coast area, across which, however, the 
construction is particularly cheap and easy. It will thus create for 
itself a trattic along every mile of its course, as every railway that 
has ever yet been made under such circumstances has done. The 
Suakim railway, on the contrary, only connects two points, and its 
working expenses would not be reduced by any intermediate traffic, 
and would be greatly enhanced by the necessity of maintaining 
depots for water and fuel, and of keeping the line clear of sand. 
So apparent are these drawbacks that one of the greatest authori- 
ties on the question—who has traversed the district—has given it 
as his opinion that the route should run much south of the Suakim- 
Berber line so as to pass through a populated and watered country. 
This would greatly increase the mileage. There is, moreover, no 
reason to anticipate any hostility from the natives in the construc- 
tion of the Mombasa railway. But, whatever the points of contrast 
in detail, the essential fact remains that the time has come for the 
construction of the Mombasa railway, and it has been sanctioned 
by Government, whereas the occupation of the Nile Valley and 
the settlement of the difficulty with France, which must precede 
the initiation of the Suakim railway, still remains a question press- 
ing for consideration by the new Government. As I have already 
pointed out, the objects of the Mombasa railway are not limited to 
the Nile Valley Question: they embrace the development of British 
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East Africa and the cheapening of transport to the Protectorate of 
Uganda. 

The Suakim-Berber railway would undoubtedly conduct the 
trade of Khartoum to the sea, and would be a strategic line of 
incomparable importance with regard to the possession of the Nile 
Valley and Egypt. The Victoria-Mombasa railway will also tap 
the produce of a vast and wholly separate area, for to it will come 
the exports from the countries bordering the Victoria, Albert, 
Albert Edward, and Tanganyika Lakes. It will, moreover, as I 
have shown, be of great importance with regard to the control of 
the Nile Valley and the head waters of the river. In these matters 
it compares with the northern line. But in the fact that to it we 
look for the development of an extremely fertile country—now 
wholly under the British Government, the greater part of which 
has been declared by Sir G. Portal, Colonel Colville, Bishop Tucker, 
and others, to be adaptable for European colonization—in this it 
stands by itself. The capabilities of the country have been extolled 
by everyone who has visited it since I left, in terms far more lauda- 
tory and positive than any used by me. With a railway, I am 
contident that this country will be a valuable gain to the British 
Empire, and afford an outlet both for our commerce and for our 
industrial energy—very possibly also for our colonists; without it 
Uganda, now declared before Europe to be under the British flag, 
will be an expensive burden, and a constant drain on the Imperial 
Exchequer. It is now three years since the survey was completed. 
Had the railway been at once taken in hand—as the continuity of 
our Foreign policy demanded when once by a large majority the 
principle had been approved by the appointment of a survey— 
much expense would already have been saved, and by the calcu- 
lation of the surveyors about one half of it would ere now have 
been finished. It is needless to point out how important a bearing 
this would have had on the statement made by Sir Edward Grey 
in the House, on March 28th, regarding England’s determination 
to uphold her rights in the Nile Valley. 

On the other hand, it is feasible that the Suakim-Berber railway, 
once Berber is in the hands of Egypt, should be constructed by an 
English Company acquiring sovereign rights from Egypt, under a 
lease of say ninety-nine years, over the territory included in the 
Nile basin between the present frontier of Egypt and the latitude 
of the northern frontier of the Italian Protectorate. The ipse dixit 
of “Sudan” that money will not be forthcoming for the construction 
of the Mombasa line is disproved by the fact that a syndicate has 
already approached the Foreign Office with a view to undertake 
the task, and these gentlemen are, I hear, backed by one of the 


greatest financial houses of Europe. 
F. D. Lucarp. 
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(The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries.) 


Havina traced, in the January number of The National Review, 
the rise and progress of the literature of cookery to the end of the 
seventeenth century, I now propose to carry the subject on through 
the next two hundred years to the present time. 

We have seen how the great French school of cookery was 
founded, how rapidly it improved, and how far superior La 
Varenne’s French Cook (1653) was to anything that had been 
published previously. Apart from the marked advance in the 
direction of artistic working indicated by this author, the reader 
cannot but be struck with the systematic manner in which he 
dealt with his subject. The books that had been brought out 
before, and, indeed, all English treatises till a much later period, 
were scarcely more than culinary miscellanies, recipes being 
jotted down without any particular attention to the details of 
the grammar, or to the classification of the various branches 
of the art. La Varenne was the first to evolve order out of 
chaos, to separate soups from sauces, sauces from entrées, and so 
on, and to discuss each thing in proper sequence. From that time 
forth his example was followed by all French authors. In England, 
as I have said, the old want of method prevailed for more than a 
hundred years later, and even when authors broke up their matter 
into chapters, the haphazard manner in which the different sub- 
jects were introduced, and the confusion of dishes in the chapters 
themselves, proved how slowly our national cwisine had progressed 
as compared with that of France. 

Many of us have enjoyed the perusal of some of the quaint old 
manuscripts of domestic recipes which were kept during the 
last century by our ancestresses. Yellow the pages now with 
honourable age, and the clasps tarnished and loose, no doubt ; 
yet how beautifully clear was the handwriting of those times, 
and how beautifully original the spelling! Then the carefully 
compiled collection of wrinkles was often so amusingly mixed 
up with medical prescriptions, toilet secrets, and hints of value 
in the still-room and laundry; while the dishes were named 
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after the fair chdteluines from whom they were procured, or 
the houses noted for their production. Thus have we not found 
“Lady Betty Conway’s pulpatoon of pigeons” followed by the 
“Chudbury cordial tor a cow that hath calved” ; “ the Dunsmoor 
Castle caudle for a battalia pye” just after “an excellent manner 
of washing silk stockings so that the gloss be not marred”; and 
“a ragoo of hog’s ears the City way” next to “the Queen’s tyre- 
woman’s liquid to preserve the hair and make it grow thick” ? 
These interesting records of the past speak for themselves. They 
were necessarily a good deal mixed, for the volumes were, after 
all, only modest household scrap-books, and probably each recipe 
was inserted as it was obtained without reference to context. 
But the fact that authors of professed cookery-books should 
have been almost as promiscuous, and have wandered from the 
kitchen to the dressing-room, cumbering themselves about per- 
fumery and medicines, seems to show that they were far from 
appreciating the importance of cookery as an art per se. The 
fact is that the best of them were very old-fashioned, even for 
the days in which they lived, and our eighteenth century authors 
had not reached the standard attained by La Varenne in 1653. 
The idea of any French writer of the period condescending to 
twaddle about “wash-balls” and pomatum would have been as 
preposterous in the last, probably, as it certainly would be in this 
the final decade of the present century. 

The ignorance in regard to the higher branches of cookery, 
which certainly prevailed at this period in England, is to be ac- 
counted for I think. Throughout the eighteenth century there 
seems to have been a deeply-rooted prejudice among those who 
wrote on the subject against anything French. This undoubtedly 
increased as the two countries became involved in war. In 1730 
one Charles Carter who at various times was cook to the Duke of 
Argyll, the Earl of Pontefract, Lord Cornwallis, and other notabili- 
ties, brought out his Compleat Practical Cook, or a New System of 
the Whole Art and Mystery of Cookery. As was the fashion of 
the time, he led off with a ponderous and absurdly consequential 
preface, in which the following paragraph occurs :—“ A good Eng- 
lish cook is often slighted, and some of our most hospitable noble- 
men and ladies cannot think themselves well served till they have 
sent to a neighbouring Kingdom for a cook, who indeed bythe 
Poverty of his country (compared to our’s) and the variousness ot 
humour of its flippant inhabitants whose gousts (sic) are per- 
petually changing is pushed so much upon his invention that he 
may sometimes be allowed to surpass (on English materials es- 
pecially) with his mimicking vivacity the sounder taught native, 
especially when Nature is to be disguised and lost in Art, and the 
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palate to be puzzled rather than pleased.” Writing in 1747, Mrs. 
Glasse betrayed the same testiness: “ If gentlemen will have French 
cooks they must pay for French tricks,” said she; and, again, “So 
much is the blind folly of this age that they [the gentlemen] would 
rather be imposed on by a French booby than give encouragement 
to a good English cook. In their own country they [the boobies] 
will make a grand entertainment with the expence of one of these 
dishes, but here they want the little petty profit, and by this sort 
of legerdemain some fine estates are juggled into France.” Now, 
if either of these worthy people had been acquainted with the 
French works of their own time, they would have known that the 
highest methods of the system therein propounded were par- 
ticularly simple, that the “perpetually changing gousts” were 
caused by the discovery of newer and better ways of doing things, 
and that their “good English cook” was at least half a century, if 
not more, behind his French rival. There was doubtless no little 
extravagance in great kitchens then, as there probably is to this 
day. Have we not read in the chronicles of Brillat Savarin how— 
long before the time we are discussing—Bertrand, chef to the 
Prince de Soubise, put down tifty hams in an estimate for a supper, 
all but one of which were to be used in his stocks, sauces, Xe. 
But such works of the day as La Cuisine Royale and Le Muitre 
@ Hotel Cuisinier would have opened English eyes to true art 
without extravagance or charlatanism. Such certainly was the 
teaching of Francois Marin in Les Dons de Comus (1738). This 
book may be looked upon as the chief coupling in the chain which 
connects La Varenne (1653) with Beauvilliers (1814), intermediate 
links being supplied by Vincent la Chapelle in the first, and B. 
Clermont in the second half of the eighteenth century. In his 
three small volumes Marin treats of cookery with the clearness 
und precision of a master. His recipes are concise and by no 
means overwrought or extravagant. Commencing with broths 
and soups, he passes to the consideration of sauces, and so on 
through each branch of cookery in proper sequence, manifesting 
such subtle knowledge of the niceties of the art that many of his 
dishes stand unchanged in the best of modern text-books. 

To turn from Les Dons de Comus to the English writings 
of the same period is, from a practical cook’s point of view, to go 
back a hundred years. Charles Carter, to whose preface I have 
just alluded, was far behind the time in his work, notwithstanding 
that he boasted of having travelled abroad with various exalted 
personages, and that he had picked up a knowledge of the cwisine of 
many nations. The result of his research is chiefly noticeable for 
the curious names given to his dishes, which he appears to have 
recorded phonetically : “corbullion” for cowrt bouillon, “ andou- 
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lies” for wndouilles, “banniets” for beignets, “good de veau” for 
godiveau, “ pury” for purée, kc. He was evidently too stubbornly 
British to profit by his opportunities, and gloried in preserving the 
integrity of the national traditional school. This in the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century was remarkable for its coarseness 
and the strange incongruities of its mixtures, for “pyes” and 
“olios” in which savouries and sweets were blended in artless 
confusion, for food, in fact, but little more refined than that 
propounded in the Forme of Cury at the end of the four- 
teenth century. Here, for instance, is a list of the things they 
put into the “lamb pye” of the period: a quarter of lamb 
well spiced, with raisins, currants, “Spainish pottatoes,” arti- 
chokes, prunellas, damsons, gooseberries, grapes, citron, and lemon, 
moistened with a “caudle” composed of sack, white wine, sugar, 
verjuice, and eggs. As a matter of fact, we know that many fine 
fellows lived to a good old age in spite of this diet. Why one, 
Mr. E. Kidder, even went so far as to set up a school where the com- 
position of similar messes was demonstrated. And this at a time, 
if you please, when artists across the channel were discoursing 
harmoniously of consommes, of sauces supréme Béchamel Robert 
and poulette, of cdtelettes & lu Maintenon, and other refinements ! 
Kidder’s book (1740) is, nevertheless, an odd specimen in its way, 
with a title-page partaking of the nature of an advertisement : 
“KE. Kidder’s Receipt book of pastry and cookery for the use of 
his scholars who teaches at his School in Queen Street near to St. 
Thomas Apostle’s on Mondays Tuesdays and Wednesdays in the 
afternoon, also on Thursdays Fridays and Saturdays in the after- 
noon at his school next to Furnival’s Inn in Holborn. Ladies 
may be taught in their houses.” The matter of this publica- 
tion was struck, on one side of the pages only, from engraved 
copperplates, and at the end of it there are several funny illus- 
trations. By the way Kidder seems to have been the first person 
on record who identified himself with a School of Cookery in 
England, and although we may shudder at the mixtures that he 
and Carter introduced in their “ pyes,” we ought not to lose sight 
of the fact that the mince-pies of modern English kitchens un- 
doubtedly owe their origin to those remarkable compositions. 
Quite of late years the memory of good Mrs. Glasse has been 
revived, and certain clever writers upon the wsthetics of the 
dinner-table have sought to place her work among the classics 
of gastronomy. I cannot agree with them. As a curiosity of 
culinary literature The Art of Cookery made Pluin und Kusy 
must always be interesting, but, in the much brighter light which 
at the time of its production (1747) had been thrown upon the 
subject by French writers, the standard of its teaching was by 
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no means high. Compared with Les Dons de Comus, and even 
earlier French books, it was out of date, ill-arranged, and com- 
plicated. Without going into technical details, which would be 
out of place in a paper of this kind, the many shortcomings of 
the work cannot be pointed out. Suffice it to say that while 
making economy her chief object the authoress was most ex- 
travagant—far more so than her Gallic contemporaries—and in 
all the nicer details of soup- and sauce-making she had, from 
the standpoint of Marin, much to learn, while her recipes were 
laden with cream and spices, according to the untutored taste 
of the time. To describe the book, as did the title-page, as a work 
“which far Exceeds Everything of the kind Ever yet published ” 
was certainly not justifiable. Charles Carter’s Compleat Practical 
Cook was as good, while much of its matter was, as Dr. Johnson 
said, “made by transcription” from such works as Nott’s 
Cook’s Dictionary (1723), Middleton’s Five Hundred new Recipes 
(1734), The Compleat Housewife by E. Smith (1736), &c., where 
similar precepts are to be found. Nevertheless, it is to the 
credit of Mrs. Glasse that she brought together a number of use- 
ful recipes—her “ ragoos” are decidedly good,—set them down 
clearly according to the best of her knowledge, and had the 
taste to leave out the “ olios,” “lears,” and “caudles” to which I 
have referred. 

At the time of the appearance of this book it was commonly 
reported in London that the real author was a Doctor Hill. 
Probably, like other works which have appeared from time to 
time, it was a joint production. At all events it is an interest- 
ing fact that the point was mooted at a dinner-party of the 
period during a conversation on the subject of cookery between 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Dilly the publisher, Miss Seward, and others, 
which has been handed down to us by Boswell. It was on this 
occasion that the learned Doctor said: “I could write a better 
book about cookery than has ever yet been written. It should 
be a book upon philosophical principles. Pharmacy is now made 
much more simple. Cookery may be so too. A prescription 
which is now compounded of five ingredients had formerly 
fifty in it. So in cookery. If the nature of the ingredients is 
well known much fewer will do. Then, as you cannot make 
bad meat good, I would tell what is the best butcher’s meat, 
the best beef, the best pieces; how to choose young fowls; the 
proper season of different vegetables, and then how to roast, boil, 
and compound.” Here Mr. Dilly observed that Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery, which was the best, was written by Dr. Hill, as half 
the trade knew. “ Well, Sir,” answered Dr. Johnson, “ that shows 
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how much better the subject of cookery may be treated by a 
philosopher. I doubt, however, if the book be written by Dr. 
Hill, for in Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, which I have looked into, 
saltpetre and sal prunella are spoken of as different substances, 
whereas sal prunella is only saltpetre burnt on charcoal. Hill 
could not be ignorant of this. However, as the greatest part 
of such a book is made by transcription this mistake may have 
been carelessly adopted. But you shall see what a book of 
cookery I could make. I shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the 
copyright.” “That would be Hercules with the distaff indeed !” 
exclaimed Miss Seward. “No, Madam,” replied the great man 
snuftily, “ women can spin very well, but they cannot make a good 
book of cookery.” 

At this distance of time the question of the authorship of The 
Art of Cookery made Plain and Easy is a matter of no great 
consequence. The work was very well received, no doubt, and 
held its own as a reliable treatise on English domestic cooking till 
1805, when Mrs. Rundell produced a newer and still better one. 
All that remains to be said is that, practically speaking, it is absurd 
to try and make out that this old book can be adopted advantage- 
ously as a guide in our modern kitchens. Betterment in the art 
of cookery has progressed so rapidly since the commencement of 
the present century that many authorities of later date and higher 
fame in their day than Mrs. Glasse have been relegated to the 
shelves on which bygone merit is honourably recorded—to be 
pointed at as memorable relics, and certainly to be treated with 
respect, but no longer to be consulted. 

In 1776 an excellent work appeared—The Modern Cook, by 
B. Clermont. I have already referred to this publication as being 
one of the links in the chain which connects La Varenne with 
Beauvilliers. For although Clermont appears to have practised 
his calling entirely in England, he was a Frenchman, and _ his 
inspirations were wholly French. In his preface he admits that 
he had studied with much appreciation the best works that had 
been published in Paris, and that part of his book, indeed, was a 
translation from Les Soupers de la Cour—the souper of that 
time being what has since been called the “late dinner.” He 
mentions Les dons de Comus among the publications he had con- 
sulted, and it is clear from the method and good style of his advice 
that his instincts were artistic and his acquirements of the newest 
school. His dishes of eggs and his omelettes are distinctly in 
advance of his predecessors, and we find sweet ices described for 
the first time in his pages. With Clermont’s contribution we come 
to the end of the noteworthy cookery-books of the eighteenth 
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century, for although a good many treatises on the subject were 
produced in London in the latter half of it, they partook of the 
nature of useful domestic rather than artistic works. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century the literature 
of cookery received a valuable addition from the pen of an artist 
whose name I have already mentioned twice—Beauvilliers. His 
art du Cuisinier (1814) was at the time considered to be quite 
the best book that had ever appeared, and in every way worthy of 
the author’s reputation as a chef and restaurateur. Precise, very 
simple, admirably systematic, and wholly free from bombast and 
vain glory, this book offers, even to-day, an excellent example of 
what a cookery-book should be. It is, I think, a pity that its 
memory should have been nearly effaced by the works which 
followed it in comparatively rapid succession, for during the next 
thirty years the writings of Caréme, Ude, Soyer, and Francatelli 
appeared, and Beauvilliers was lost sight of. In the opinion of the 
late Mr. Dallas, “his work is of immense authority.” “Nestor 
Roqueplan has asserted,” wrote he, “that he was assisted by Brillat 
Savarin. The book was a great landmark in the history of the 
kitchen. Its receipts are classical, and show precisely the position 
of the art on the fall of the First Empire. Caréme was very jealous 
of the book, and he and his following were fond of pointing out 
that its author was no great cook.” The fact is—and now I have 
brought forward the name of the most remarkable cook and writer 
on practical cookery of the century—that Beauvilliers and Caréme 
were the chiefs of two rival schools of the art of cookery which were 
aptly described by the late Mr. Hayward in his delightful little book, 
The Art of Dining,as the “classical ”and “romantic.” “If compelled,” 
said he, “to draw distinctions between these two masters we should 
say that Beauvilliers exhausted the old world of art, and Caréme 
discovered a new one—that Beauvilliers was more remarkable for 
judgment, and Caréme for invention—that Beauvilliers rigidly 
adhered to the unities, and Caréme snatched a grace beyond them 
—that there was more dplomb in the touch of Beauvilliers, more 
curious felicity in Caréme’s—that Beauvilliers was great at an 
entrée and Caréme sublime in an entremets—that we would bet 
Beauvilliers against the world for a réti, but should wish Caréme to 
prepare the sauce were we under the necessity of eating up an 
elephant or our grandfather.” This epigrammatic and amusing 
summing up may be taken as a really accurate analysis of the 
merits of the two men as chefs. As writers, of course we still have 
their works before us, and there can be no doubt that Caréme has 
left evidence of his great inventive faculties, that he struck out a 
line of his own, and became the leader of a newer school than that 
of which Beauvilliers was the acknowledged head. He was, to 
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begin with, a much younger man—Beauvilliers had graduated in 
his profession (1782) before Caréme was born (1784)—then he was 
unbitious, clever, a genius in his way, and had book-learning 
enough to write himself into notoriety independently of his claims 
as a practical artist. Lastly, he had great opportunities. But 
when the two books are carefully read now, it seems to me that 
there is more of the classic simplicity of Beauvilliers underlying 
the best work of the present day than there is of Caréime’s 
romantic elaboration. To understand the methods adopted by 
the latter, it is necessary to picture to ourselves the fashion of 
the time in -which he made his name. There can be no doubt 
that this was, according to our present notions of eating and 
drinking, decidedly ostentatious, if not absolutely vulgar. Tables 
were laden with food, and this of course offered opportunities of 
ornamentation which, to judge from the plates in his Maitre 
Vhétel Francais, Caréme carried to a preposterous extreme. “It 
is strange,” wrote Mr. Dallas concerning this book, “to see that 
though he could be very simple when it pleased him, he had a 
perfect mania for elaboration and show; and he paid such ex- 
cessive attention to the architecture of the table, and the outward 
adorning of his dishes, that he has left an example which has 
perhaps done more harm than good. To succeed as he suc- 
ceeded a cook must not only be a cook—he must be a draughts- 
man, a sculptor, and a colourist ; and the time and taste which a 
cook spends on the arts of design to prepare food for the eye 
are so much time and taste diverted from the more important 
business of preparing food for the mouth.” Caréme unfortunately 
died before he could publish his sections on sauces and entrées; his 
chief work is consequently incomplete, but it is clear from his 
soups which occupy sixty pages, his fish dishes to which he gives 
over fifty, and his elaborate treatment of entremets sucrés and 
pieces montées, that the opinion formed by Mr. Dallas was fully 
justified. There are but few traces here of the subtle simplicity 
which, according to Lady Morgan’s testimony, he could practise so 
well when occasion demanded. In his writings he seems to have 
been completely carried away by his conceit, and a desire to pose 
as a very superior person. Continually striving for effect, he thus 
lost sight of the true art of which he was unquestionably a master, 
and left behind him an exaggerated, and doubtless erroneous, 
impression of the quality of his work and the extent of his capa- 
bilities. Caréme’s reputation as quite the first chef in Europe was, 
however, so well-established that the egotism and extravagance of 
his works escaped the criticism that they deserved. For years his 
methods—accepted as infallible—were reproduced by his suc- 
cessors, and though they have now been improved away and 
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simplicity has again asserted itself wherever the highest expression 
of the art is to be recognized, Caréme’s memory remains in honour, 
and with one consent he is acknowledged as having been the 
greatest cook of the century. 

I now pass on to the consideration of three books, each of which 
was published in London, two of them written by French artists 
who were domiciled in England, and one by an Anglo-Italian chef 
whose professional knowledge was acquired in France. Ude, Soyer, 
and Franeatelli were the authors in question. The first described 
himself as ci-devant chef to Louis XVL, and there can be no doubt 
that he was connected with the Royal kitchen, for his father filled 
a subordinate place in that department of the establishment, and 
he was christened “ Louis” by his loyal parents. In these circum- 
stances it would hardly seem possible that he could have attained 
the position of chef before the calamity of 1793. Be this as it may, 
Ude was an accomplished cook, probably of the school of Beau- 
villiers, and achieved a great reputation in the land of his adoption 
as chef to Lord Sefton, as steward of the United Service Club, and 
muitre Vhétel or director of the kitchen at Crockford’s. The first 
edition of his book came out in 1813, but it was a later one, in 1822, 
that attracted the greater attention. Like Caréme, he broke forth 
on this occasion with a most bombastic preface, in which he main- 
tained that to compose an oratorio or opera was easier than to 
create a new entrée, and that a protessor of cookery was a greater 
artist than a professor of music or a Royal Academician! “ The 
pharmacist,” wrote he, “is obliged to weigh every ingredient that 
he employs, as he does not like to taste it; the cook, on the con- 
trary, must taste often, as the reduction increases the flavour. 
Seasoning is in cookery what chords are in music: the best instru- 
ments in the hands of the best professors, without being in tune, 
are intolerable” This rodomontade was in fact so amusing that 
the reviewer who criticized the book in the London Magazine 
of the period never got beyond the preface. This he dissected 
with an assumed seriousness which was very funny, and left the art 
studies of the author to speak for themselves. Apart from his flour- 
ishes in introducing himself, Ude was a sound writer on cookery, 
and in many things laid down rules which have never been de- 
parted from. His method of preparing eels was, however, de- 
nounced at the time as barbarous. He counselled his reader to throw 
the fish alive into the fire, and then when it was twisting about on 
all sides, to lay hold of it with a towel in his hand, and skin it from 
head to tail. This he defended as being a necessary step on the 
score of health—the only way, that is to say, of getting rid of the 
indigestible oily skin of an eel. Mr. Hayward seized this in his 
essay on The Art of Dining, and humorously pointed out that 
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M. Ude “ might have taken higher ground, and urged not merely 
that the eel was used to skinning, but gloried in it.” “One of the 
most important services rendered by Mr. Bentham and his dis- 
ciples,” added he, “is a formal refutation of the common fallacy 
as to eels. ‘No eel (so says the sage) is used to be skinned suc- 
cessively by several persons; but one and the same person is used 
successively to skin several eels.’ ” 

One has only to read the title of Alexis Soyer’s book—The Gus- 
trononuc Regenerator—to anticipate another finely-written apolo- 
gia. Milton, Shakespeare, Locke, and other renowned personages 
appear on the scene, but the writer assumes a becoming humility 
in marked contrast with the vanity of Ude, recounting how 
horrified he was to find in a library of celebrated authors a “nine- 
teenth edition ”—not of a poem, a play, a novel, or a history, but 
of a cookery-book in which his eye at once fell on “a receipt for ox- 
tail soup!” What incongruity in the midst of glorious literature ! 
Of course the reader thus becomes aware of M. Soyer’s culture 
though the disclosure may have been wholly unintentional on the 
part of the latter. In his practical work the same modesty is per- 
ceptible, but unfortunately Soyer flourished at a time when pro- 
digality in the matter of food and “courses” was at its height. 
His diner Lucullusien & la Sampayo, dedicated to a rich and 
greedy patron, was certainly well-named, for its profusion carries 
the reader back to the days of ancient Rome, while his bouquet de 
gibier was a garish towr de force rather than a work of art—only an 
edifice ten feet high and broad in proportion, containing twenty- 
two dozen of game, and richly ornamented. This was presented 
to King Louis Philippe and duly appreciated. The influence of 
Caréme was at that time paramount, and in Soyer’s overwrought 
and over-decorated dishes one can trace the teaching given in Le 
Maitre Vhétel Francais. Still he was famous as a cook in England, 
and very popular at the same time on account of his disinterested 
efforts in the famine in Ireland in 1847, and in behalf of the starv- 
ing troops of Great Britain in the Crimea, He had his wits about 
him, and could jest cleverly in English when chance offered. A 
tale is told that once upon a time Lord Melbourne visited the 
kitchen of the Reform Club (Soyer seems to have held a regular 
levée there in the afternoon), and remarked to the great chef that 
his handmaidens were remarkably good-looking. Soyer bowed 
with deep respect, and answered with gravity—* Yes, my lord; you 
see, we do not want plain cooks here.” 

The first work from the pen of Francatelli appeared in 1845, 
entitled The Modern Cook. This was certainly a better book than 
Soyer’s. By many it is used—its twelfth and last edition at least 


—to this day. Francatelli struck out a line of his own. He was 
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the first to condemn the cumbersome inartistic service of food 
upon the table, and to preach simplicity with a reduction of the 
number of dishes which fashion then decreed to be necessary. 
We have seen how his first proposition has been carried out, and 
we know that among people of refined taste his second has been 
also adopted. It goes without saying that the style of cookery he 
prescribed was in keeping with his principles as to service and the 
pruning of the menu. Hence its practicability to-day as far as 
many of its precepts are concerned. Newer works propound 
newer combinations and further simplification, but undoubtedly 
Francatelli laid down laws which cannot be improved away. He 
came down heavily upon English authors, “ whose clumsy attempts,” 
he said, “betrayed their origin. The greater part of these au- 
thorities are persons who, having neither studied the rudiments 
nor practised the art to any extent, take upon themselves to in- 
struct the public, not from the fulness of their knowledge, but 
either as a pecuniary resource or to gratify an idle whim.” At the 
present time, when so much fancy cooking is performed at the 
writing-table, these words possess a special significance. 

Turning now to the English contributors to the culinary réper- 
tovre during the first half of the century, it will suttice to mention 
Mrs. Rundell aforesaid, Dr. Kichiner (1817), Mrs Johnstone (Meg 
Dods), 1827, and Miss Acton (1845). The Doctor wrote vigorously 
according to the light which was in him, and with the courage of 
his large personal experience. Much that he laid down was sound 
enough, and he did a good deal to lighten the darkness which then 
brooded over the English culinary system. His object was an ex- 
cellent one: the production of wholesome and well-flavoured dishes 
with reasonable economy and in a scientific manner. He is further 
to be credited with the distinction of having brought a knowledge 
of the chemistry of cooking to bear upon the processes which he 
advocated. His preface, written in the stilted and inflated style of 
the time, and bedecked with many words in small capitals and 
italics, is decidedly amusing. Here is a specimen: “The follow- 
ing RECIPES are not a mere marrowless collection of shreds and 
patches, of cuttings and pastings,—but a boni-fide register of pRac- 
TICAL FACTS—accumulated by a perseverance not to be subdued or 
evaporated by the igniferous Terrors of a Roasting Fire in the 
Dog-pays :—in defiance of the odoriferous and calefaceous REPEL- 
LENTS of Roasting, Boiling—Frying, and Broiling ;—moreover, the 
author has submitted to a labour no preceding Cookery Book 
maker, perhaps, ever attempted to encounter,—huving eaten each 
Receipt before he set it down in his Book.” Of course, the learned 
writer meant that he had put each receipt to a practical test and 
tasted the result before recording it, but he succeeded in claiming 
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for himself the performance of a feat in the assimilation of paper 
that Gargantua might have envied. 

A noteworthy book called The Cook and Housewife's Manual 
was produced in 1827, the writer of which (Mrs. Johnstone) as- 
sumed the nom-de-plume of “ Mistress Margaret Dods,” the name 
given to the landlady in Sir Walter Scott’s romance St. Ronan’s 
Well, which had appeared a short time previously. A second 
edition of the Manual was issued a couple of years later with an 
addition which, apart from the really good culinary matter con- 
tained in the work, must always give it a special interest. This 
was an original and most attractive introduction so palpably in the 
style of Sir Walter himself that no doubt seems to exist now that 
he wrote it. And what more possible than that he should have 
done this out of sympathy with the undertaking of the authoress, 
or in acknowledgment of her having taken her pseudonym from 
one of his books? The chapter records how the “Cleikum Club” 
was instituted, with Peregrine Touchwood, Esquire, President; Dr. 
Redgill, Vice; and Messrs. Jekyl and Winterblossom, Members : 
Stechy as butler, and Mistress Margaret Dods, cwisiniére. The 
club is of course formed for the cultivation of good living, and dis- 
cussions take place in which each member’s opinion as to the 
Havours, adjuncts, and component parts of various dishes are given 
with Meg Dods’ sayings—in very broad Scotch, of course—to finish 
with. In this very readable manner knotty points, in regard to 
which people of the best taste differ, are touched upon, and alter- 
natives explained to meet them. Mrs. Johnstone wrote very sen- 
sibly upon both Scottish and English cookery, and introduced, 
moreover, a special section on French cuisine, which showed that 
she had worked the subject up from reliable sources. No better 
book than this could be taken up to-day by anyone in search of 
information about the standard national dishes of England and 
Scotland, and in many respects the authoress exhibits an apprecia- 
tion of a finer development of the art than had been shown by any 
of her English predecessors in the ranks of culinary literature. 

Miss Acton followed (1845) on somewhat similar lines, in so far 
as the blending of simple French with good English cooking was 
concerned. Her treatment of soups and sauces was thus based 
on sound principles, while her recipes were throughout both 
clear and practical. She wrote, of course, at a period when taste 
inclined to things vinous and spicy, and when “store” or ready- 
made sauces were largely employed; when the higher methods 
of fish cookery had not been taught in England, and when entrées, 
as we now understand them, had not been thought of. The 
“made” or “side-dish,” which filled in a space on a bountifully 
spread table, and cooled itself without hindrance while other 
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things were being discussed, was not the work of art that the 
finished entrée of to-day is supposed to be. But, though much 
that is new has been written since Miss Acton discoursed on 
“Modern Cookery,” few English writers have improved upon her 
method of imparting instruction, while few have shown a clearer 
conception of the requirements of the case, or of the extravagance 
of ignorance in the preparation of food. 

Just at a time when Francatelli’s work, having gone through 
several editions, had become the text-book of all in England who 
aimed at a higher class of work than that exemplified in the ordinary 
domestic cookery-book, an artist then at the top of his profession, 
Jules Gouffé, produced his classical work Le Livre de Cuisine 
in Paris. This, under the title of The Royal Cookery-Book, was 
translated and published in England in 1867, by his brother 
Alphonse Gouffé, then head pastrycook to the Queen. Admir- 
ably arranged in two parts—the one applied to superior domestic, 
and the other to higher cookery—comprehensive in its scope, and 
cleverly illustrated, no French book of instruction has yet equalled 
Gouffé’s masterpiece in the matter of practical exactness and pains- 
taking minuteness of detail. New ideas have been formed regarding 
some things, and creations to gratify the ever changing demands 
of fashion have been devised, but as a standard grammar of French 
cookery Alphonse Gouffé’s translation of his brother’s book re- 
mains to this day the clearest and best for the English student. 

A good book of reference, edited by Alexandre Dumas the elder, 
was published (after his death) in 1874, entitled Le Grand 
Dictionnaire de Cuisine. “Dumas,” writes Sir Henry Thompson 
in Food and Feeding, “was an amateur cook of great experience, 
but, beyond a few favourite dishes, and one or two with which his 
name is always connected, he depended for his receipts in the large 
volume referred to, on his old friend Vuillemot, up to a compara- 
tively recent date the famous proprietor of the pleasant quarters 
at St. Cloud, well known as the Téte Noire. Of this work Dumas 
furnished, and very abundantly, all the literary material, a medley 
of popular scientific jottings with plenty of gossip and numerous 
anecdotes.” The literary padding is, of course, excellent, but, from 
a practical eook’s point of view, it must be confessed that the 
Grand Dictionnaire provided nothing newer than the precepts 
already given by Gouffé in his Livre de Cuisine, while in the 
matter of detail the infommation it contained was not nearly as 
clear and exhaustive. 

About three years after the publication of the joint work of 
Dumas and Vuillemot a singularly interesting book appeared in 
England framed upon a somewhat similar plan. This work, called 
Kettner’s Book of the Table, was from the pen of Mr. E. S. Dallas, 
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whose opinions regarding certain authors I have already quoted. 
In it recipes were given in alphabetical order as in the Dictionnaire, 
but interspersed with them was a large quantity of really clever 
well-worked-out literary matter—philological, etymological, and 
historical—of a very original kind. From the title of the book it 
would seem that the late M. Kettner—the proprietor of Kettner’s 
restaurant in Church Street, Soho, which was just then becoming 
popular—supervised the practical part of the work as Vuillemot 
had done for Dumas’ compilation. If such was the case no wonder 
that his cooking was voted excellent, for nothing sounder and freer 
from charlatanism and extravagance was ever set down in all the 
stern reality of black and white. Mr. Dallas was most patriotic, 
abjuring all Anglo-Gallic absurdities in names and methods, preach- 
ing simplicity, and winnowing away all the husk and chaff with 
which some writers have smothered the good grain that is to be 
found in the best English as well as in the best French cookery. 

Of the works of living writers it is unnecessary to speak, but it 
may be mentioned that the great works of reference for artists 
nowadays are, no doubt, La Cuisine Classique, in two large 
volumes, by Dubois and Bernard, and Lu Cuisine @aujourd’hui, 
by the former author. More for the advanced student, however, 
are these elaborate treatises than for the beginner, who, as I have 
said, cannot do better than seek for instruction in the grammar of 
artistic cookery in the pages of Jules Goutté. I have thus far con- 
fined myself to a sketch of the best practical cookery-books of the 
past, but there are other classes of writing which I hope to speak 
of later on. I refer to books which have treated on cookery from 
a purely scientific point of view, books which accomplished judges 
of food and clever raconteurs have written on the esthetics of the 
dinner-table, and books which have been partly scientific, partly 
wsthetic, and partly practical. These contributions to the litera- 
ture of cookery have been confined to the present century, and that 
they provide reading of an infinitely more interesting character to 
the ordinary reader than works of instruction need scarcely be 
pointed out. 


A. Kenney HERBERT. 
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‘‘The Conservative Party has always leaned, perhaps somewliat unduly leaned, 
to the use of the State, so far as it could properly be used, for improving 
the physical, moral, and intellectual condition of our people, and I hope that 
mission the Conservative Party will never renounce.” 

Tue historical accuracy of this statement, made by Lord Salisbury 
on a recent occasion, will not be disputed. With equal justice 
the same declaration could be made by the other political Party. 
Hitherto no Party has attempted to remove the ambiguity which 
lurks in the words “proper use.” The sentiment above quoted 
presents a very fair description of the empiricism which has always 
characterized our political conduct. A “proper use” has been 
given concrete definition by the exigency of Party politics, when 
some sectional interest has to be conciliated ; or, it is interpreted so 
as to cover those advantages which the majority for the time being 
is not ashamed to take for itself. There is no pretence that our 
political conduct is guided by scientific principle. Our system is 
based frankly on a representation of interests, not on a representa- 
tion of wisdom. Hitherto, interests have been somewhat evenly 
balanced and revolutionary changes have been impossible. Such 
growth as has taken place, has, for the most part, been the result 
not of legislation but of natural social causes. The ascendency of 
the masses has now disarranged the balance of power, and their view 
of what is “ proper” in the use of the State seems likely to be pro- 
ductive of startling changes. 

The Socialist theory of life, which has received formal recognition 
at the Trades Union Congress, is not a rejection of Lord Salisbury’s 
maxim, but rather a driving to its logical conclusion the theory and 
practice of government which, without much practical inconvenience, 
has hitherto prevailed in our national councils. The paternalism 
of the Conservative Party (to use a now historical term) is a limited 
paternalism choosing its objects of patronage, partly from electioneer- 
ing motives, and partly from a genuine belief that the mechanism 
of society can be improved by the frequent intervention of the State. 
The paternalism of the Socialists, like Aaron’s rod, has consumed 
all other paternalisms. Under the impulse of the new democracy, 
which puts its own interpretation on the word proper, the free de- 
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velopment of society, which has hitherto been but little hindered 
by our political system, is being checked on every side. The State 
is now to administer, not merely to protect our daily life. 

It is not surprising that this new development of a time-honoured 
practice should at once throw us back on an examination of first 
principles. The Socialist interpretation of this world-old theory of 
life, if it has done nothing else, has attracted attention to a new 
theory of life and of society which has been worked out by a great 
scientific thinker, apart from the stress and prejudice of practical 
politics. The present generation is confronted for the first time 
with a new social creed, which rests on the belief that the bene- 
ficent adaptations of civilized life have been created, and can be 
altered for the better, by the free intercourse and experience of the 
units which compose society, and by that means only; that morality, 
a sense of justice, a love of one’s neighbour, and all the higher 
instincts of mankind are the natural outcome of such measure of 
freedom as the race has enjoyed; that the baser motives of the 
lower stages of development can only be controlled by the salutary 
rules of social discipline apprehended, approved, and voluntarily 
accepted by the individual will. The assumption that hatred and 
warfare is the natural relation between individual men is manifestly 
untrue. The desire for social organization is a human motive at 
once primitive and passionate, but the law of harmonious organiza- 
tion can only be discovered ; when discovered, can only be adopted ; 
and, when adopted, can only be continuously upheld and extended 
by the experience of human beings moving freely in their social 
environment. Attempts to improve the delicate mechanism of the 
harmonious progression inherent in a free society, by the forceful 
ection of the State, must result in reaction and hinder the growth 
of true social instincts. This antithesis between Society and the 
State, of which the foregoing is a very imperfect expression, in- 
volves, I venture to assert, a new theory for the guidance of political 
conduct. It is presented, for the first time in its completeness, by 
the life-long labour of Mr. Spencer. 

The fact that this doctrine has at present little or no influence 
within the walls of Parliament, or with the majorities who send 
representatives there, is not matter for wonder. Practical politics 
are not governed by theory. Theory only influences men’s minds 
when it offers an explanation of an experienced inconvenience. The 
old Radical Party abolished aristocratic paternalism, and as a result 
the country entered on a long spell of prosperity. It is impossible 
to create privilege for all, and the new Radical Party now vies with 
the Conservative Party in exercising paternalism over those sections 
which, ior some reason or another, seem most urgently to require 
it. We have hardly yet begun to realize the inconvenience of this 
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course. Until that day arrives, the voice of the philosopher is 
as of one crying in the wilderness. Here it might be well to 
guard against misconception by the admission that, in a sense, 
political action must be empirical: in the sense, namely, that it 
must be tentative and opportunist towards a goal which is or should 
be more or less definitely and scientifically conceived. Whether 
the ideal of Karl Marx or of Mr. Spencer is our aim, it is obvious 
that violent change, in its pursuit, is not practicable. Politics have 
to do with the intermediate steps by which, in our advance towards 
an ideal, we endeavour to extricate ourselves from the result of 
errors in the past, or press forward on what we believe to be the 
path of progress. On such intermediate steps there is room for 
men who hold the same ideal to differ. Thus some, who are con- 
vinced Socialists, have disapproved of attempts to use the Poor Law 
as a means of equalizing the fortune of the rich and the poor. Or, 
again, convinced Free ‘Traders have questioned the wisdom of com- 
mercial treaties and “most favoured nation” clauses. Such differ- 
ences, however, are of minor importance, and need not destroy the 
definite outlines of our conception of the law of progress. 

Further, it will be argued, that it is the business of the Statesman 
to compromise between two extreme opinions, and it may be ad- 
mitted that compromise, which in theoretical opinion is often the 
slovenly device of an indolent intellect, must in action be at times 
gratefully accepted, provided always that compromise is not merely 
another word for surrender. 

In the present controversy do circumstances make compromise 
possible? Those who talk of compromise seem not to realize that 
the knell of the period of compromise has sounded. The era of 
Constitutional Government, where power was so nicely balanced 
that the authority of Government was too weak to overbear the 
living and growing organism of natural society, is drawing to a 
close. We are falling under the rule of a tyranny more absolute 
and unrelenting than anything the world has ever seen. The 
hopes and delusions of the Socialist Party will not be satisfied by 
such jettisons of ransom as our Statesmen all appear willing to 
make. It will point triumphantly to the concessions already made, 
to the belief which statesmen profess in the healing power of legis- 
lation, and will take no denial, and as an argument ad homines 
this position is unassailable. 

It is no longer a question of compromise, but of absolute sur- 
render. The wolves of socialism will not be bought off with the 
trumpery concessions with which modern statecraft tries to 
appease them. The principle of government which Mr. Cleveland 
has euphemistically called paternalism means simply the Party in 
power jobbing the resources of the country to feed its own pack of 
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wolves. The Socialist Party, perfectly fairly from its own point of 
view, hunts all political parties with contemptuous impartiality. By 
tentative and experimental steps we are drifting into socialism, an 
intolerable condition from which some future generation will set it- 
self free by violence and revolution. To this approaching ruin, there 
appears to be but one possible barrier, a disillusionment of men’s 
minds in the possibility of advancing progress by the coercive 
violence of legislation, and a juster appreciation of the truth that 
the forces which make for civilization and justice are inherent in a 
tree society, and are the direct antithesis of the empirical regimen- 
tation of an artificial state. 

In these days, when it is the business of a Statesman to follow 
and not to lead, the difficulty of popularizing a scientific view on a 
public platform is not lightly to be overcome. Still the logic of 
time and of events may shortly prove more convincing than many 
treatises of philosophy. A drowning society may catch at what 
seems to it a straw, and find it an instrument of salvation. Let us 
hope that the Party of rescue will not arrive too late. 

I have maintained that at present practical politics are not 
scientific. In a remarkable volume of essays* by the late Sir Louis 
Mallet, it is argued that the only scientific political Party which 
has ever attained prominence in this country was created and led 
by his friend and teacher, Mr. Cobden. Sir Louis Mallet explains 
that it is a popular misconception to suppose that Cobden confined 
his advocacy of Free Trade to matters of international commerce. 
Rightly understood, the creed of Richard Cobden applied to the 
whole economic organization of society, and for this reason Sir L. 
Mallet calls his volume Free Exchange, a title which accurately 
represents the teaching of the great Statesman whose memory 
he sets himself to vindicate. What truth there may be in this 
attempt to make Mr. Cobden the anticipator, as it were, of the 
political philosophy of Mr. Spencer, it is not necessary to determine. 
Cobden was a practical man and did not trouble the constituencies 
with more philosophy than was essential to his argument ; but Sir 
Louis Mallet’s testimony is conclusive that his views were in 
advance of his time. It is the fashion now to say that the opinions 
of Cobden and his school are dead and buried. There is something 
suspect in this parrot-like vociferation that suggests mere servile 
adulation of the powers that be, and a growing uneasy conviction 
that time will vindicate the memory of Cobden as the only great 
practical Statesman which the new industrial era has yet produced, 
Whether his philosophy be right or wrong, it is every day becom- 
ing more apparent that the only barrier against the advance of 
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Socialism will be found in a rehabilitation, on a largey scale, of the 
principles which he succeeded in persuading his countrymen to 
apply to the limited sphere of international trade. 

It is an error to represent that the principles which underlie the 
great work of Cobden have ever had a wide or paramount influence 
in our political action. The application of them has been confined 
to the sphere of international trade. It is therefore an absurd mis- 
representation to attribute all existing shortcomings in our social 
system to the doctrines of the so-called Manchester School. It is 
worth while to enquire what has brought about the alleged un- 
popularity of these opinions. The causes are simple and appear to 
be on the surface. The time was not ripe. Cobden’s theory, what- 
ever his esoteric doctrines may have been, was, with his supporters 
at any rate, rather a happy inspiration than a fully developed 
systein of politics. Leaders arose within the Liberal Party, who, 
while ready to join in attacks on a class to which they did not 
themselves belong (a fault which justly or unjustly has been 
attributed to Cobden himself), were incapable of appreciating the 
far-reaching consequences of accepting the principle of Free Trade. 


Speaking to an audience of Non-conformists, Mr. Balfour 
described the 


** Theory of what is commonly called individualism, in which they laid it down, 
no matter what constitution you had, the State as a State could not do very much 
for its existence, but what had to be done must be done by the individual himself 
and not by the government representing the community as a whole. That view, 
as you all know, reached its best expression in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s writings, 
and others among that school, to whom I said before we owe a great deal, but it 
was necessarily and essentially of a transitory character.” 


These words contain a great and, as I venture to think, a most 
important misconception. Mill was by no means a representative 
of the scientific Liberalism of Cobden and his school. Mill’s 
authority has, without doubt, largely influenced the thought and 
political conduct of his generation, but I suspect when history 
comes to be written it will be found that the so-called philosophical 
Radicalism of Mill was the force which, seemingly from the inside, 
broke up, for the time being, the authority of the Manchester School 
of Politics. As a proof of this, it may be remarked that the greater 
portion of Free Exchange (the volume of Sir L. Mallet already 
mentioned, the most authoritative literary document as to the 
esoteric teaching of Cobden) is occupied with a hostile criticism of 
Mill. Millis the author of the “ unearned increment” agitation. 
From the point of view of his school, Sir L. Mallet deals with this 
absurdity ina most effective and conclusive manner. Mill also 
has reaffirmed (under the guns of the enemy, which in the days of 
his master Ricardo, had not been unmasked) the doctrine that 
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labour is a cause of value. The fallacious theory of value of which 
this opinion is a part has been avoided and exposed by the truer 
insight of the French School, by Condillac and Bastiat, and by its 
English representatives, Archbishop Whately and Mr. Dunning 
MacLeod. To this school we must look, Sir Louis Mallet justly 
argues, for a rehabilitation of the “shattered science” of political 
economy. 

Intellectually, then, the position of Mill is that he has surrendered 
to the Socialist Party the most important and impregnable strategical 
position. His great authority, moreover, has prevented the esoteric 
doctrine of Cobden from permeating the mind of the Party, while 
it has given philosophic sanction to a portion, at any rate, of the 
Socialist pretensions, and to that conversion of the Liberal Party 
into a Socialist Party which is taking place at the present day. 
This was the natural bent of his character. If the argument in 
favour of confiscating the so-called unearned increment in the 
value of land is to hold, it is obvious to the meanest capacity that 
the same line of reasoning must apply to the unearned increment 
in all other forms of private property. This is a necessary 
corollary of which the Socialist, logically enough, makes abundant 
use. 

The private appropriation of value is an instinct inseparable 
from human society ; it is the only alternative to general scramble. 
Property does not, and cannot vest in those who are the cause of 
its value. The cause of its value is the demand of those who do 
not possess it. Increments of value are never earned by their 
owners. In every case they are due to demand, 2.e., to the action of 
those who are not the owners. Much labour and ingenuity may 
have been bestowed to make a product, but value is created only 
when, and if, the effort has been directed to meet a commensurate 
demand, which may have been ascertained beforehand, or be 
altogether unexpected ; if this demand is not present, the product 
is valueless (except perhaps for home consumption, a case so rare 
in modern industry that it may fairly be neglected). 

The problem therefore is not how best to appropriate one par- 
ticular form of “unearned increment.” It is rather how best to 
distribute the unearned increment and decrement which must 
arise in all the products of industry by reason of the variations of 
demand and supply. The unanimous verdict of civilized society 
has hitherto replied;—by ineans of the institution of private 
property. Such collectivism as is practicable in the good things 
of this life is brought about by the sub-division of labour and 
enterprise, and by the right of free exchange. Further, a large 
measure of collective enjoyment is assured by the fact that there 
is no limit to the production of wealth, and no bar to the owner- 
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ship of property by the labouring class. Property ceases to be an 
object of bitter contention when all have some, not necessarily an 
equal enjoyment therein. What we require therefore is not the 
breaking up and destruction of property already accumulated or 
the tenures by which it is held, but an increased production of 
wealth and an abandonment of the fallacies of collective ownership, 
which are fatally hindering the acquisition of property by our 
poorer classes. 

Absolute ownership of property, we are sometimes pedantically 
told, is unknown to English law. Sir William Harcourt is the 
latest champion of this medizval Socialist doctrine. In his letter 
on the Budget he argued that private property and inherit- 
ance are enjoyed merely by favour of the State, which, therefore, 
has a prior title to every man’s property. One might as well argue 
that practical legislation can be based in this nineteenth century 
on the precedent of the Rape of the Sabine women, because anti- 
quaries find in our marriage customs reminiscence of marriage by 
capture. Against this doctrine and all that follows from it 
believers in human progress are bound to protest. 

Sir W. Harcourt’s doctrine, however, holds the field at West- 
minster. Wealth and property are the sport of the empirics who 
assemble there. The Conservative Party has never professed to be 
a Party of principle. At one time resistance to change was its 
animating motive. When this attitude seemed desperate, Mr. 
Disraeli educated it. It has resisted the removal of many re- 
strictions and finally removed them of its own accord. The more 
intelligent members of the Socialist Party are aware that their 
theory is inconsistent with Free Trade, and before long they will 
indoctrinate with this opinion the Liberal Party, which they have 
absorbed ; it is not, therefore, improbable that, in the not very dis- 
tant future, the Conservative Party will defend us against Protec- 
tion just as keenly as it supported it half a century ago. In the 
meantime, however, the policy of the Conservative does not appear 
to be inspired by any intelligible principle. Mr. Disraeli has been 
succeeded as pedagogue by Mr. Chamberlain, who is teaching the 
Party to deck its shop windows with a feeble imitation of the goods 
offered for sale by the Socialist Party. 

Knowing what politics have been, and what, it is assumed, they 
probably must be, plain men are not surprised or much disposed 
to complain, though they may occasionally express a wish that the 
national game could be carried on at the cost of the protagonists 
themselves. They appear to have grown accustomed to the public 
sale of their interests. Will this apathy continue? It will appear 
a paradox to argue that it is likely to continue just so long as the 
delusion lasts that to resist Socialism is selfish. Selfishness is a 
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subordinate motive, a motive if not exorcised, at least transfigured 
by the discipline of centuries of social experience. That the 
Procrustean methods of Socialism will rewaken again the baser 
instincts which human character, in its ascent, has out-grown, 
is a truth too obvious to be denied by the observant student of 
events. Meanwhile, paradoxical though it will appear to the 
political pessimist, it is argued with some confidence that a 
strenuous resistance to Socialism will not be raised till the true 
unselfishness of such a course is brought home to the conscience 
and conviction of mankind. We have no just cause to be ashamed 
of human nature or to be disheartened as to the possibilities 
of progress guaranteed to us by its free development. On the 
contrary, it is this view which should kindle our enthusiasm, while 
relentless hostility should be offered to the cynical suspicion which 
seeks to fetter the free development of our nature by arbitrary 
restraints, and to smother it in a formalism which neither quickens 
nor inspires. The pace of reckless legislation is now being hurried, 
and it remains to be seen whether, on the one hand, a truer 
appreciation of the righteousness of resistance or, on the other, a 
re-kindled instinct of self-preservation will not find a new rallying 
point in defence of society, a new watch-word of “ No Paternalism 
but equal liberty for all before the law.” 

With a view of bringing into still clearer relief this antithesis 
between Society and the State, let me contrast, in a concrete 
instance, the way of the politician with that natural development 
which offers, as I believe, the truer and more permanent remedy. 

Speaking at Edinburgh in October, Lord Salisbury referred to the 
question of Poor Law reform, more especially with regard to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal to add to our present established system of 
legal relief some new form of assistance to the aged. He said: 

‘*The Poor Law—that is to say the question of dealing with the old—has been, as 
you know, an old question and Conservative grievance. In old time the Conser- 
vatives were very suspicious of the action of the Poor Law, and again and again 
they have taken action against it. . . . . At that time, the economical school 
was perhaps unduly imperious, and all such ideas were rejected. They are enter- 
tained more freely now, and I believe they are entertained with justice, and there 
is nowhere where they can be recommended with greater confidence than here in 
Scotland. . . . . Ithink that problem (i.e., the maintenance of the aged) 
is one which awaits solution and which will press heavily upon the best-intentioned 
and the most careful legislators of the future. . . . . Ido not attempt to 
bring you into details. I merely wish to point out to you that this greater 
generosity in favour of the old and impotent is in analogy to and pursuance of 
the best traditions of Scottish relief of the poor, and nowhere should such proposals 
be listened to with,so much sympathy and respect—so much support—as here,” 

This language deserves most careful analysis There is first to 
be noted the terrible pessimism which assumes not only that the 
natural organization of society is a failure, that the distribution of 
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wealth, the bonds of family affection and social benevolence have 
failed, but that they are doomed to perpetual failure in the future. 
Sans phrase the Poor Law is identified with the question of deal- 
ing with the old. Is this all that modern civilization can offer ? 
The old must starve, unless we resort to the enforced contribu- 
tions of the ratepayer! Is this so certain, so irremediable that we 
should legislate to stereotype this condition and to render un- 
necessary the practice of thrift, the exercise of filial affection, and 
of social benevolence? These virtues we have learnt to regard as 
the mainstay of civilization. 


** For so the whole round world is every way 
** Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


Are these saving graces to be replaced by the virtue of punctually 
paying the rate-collector ? 

With regard to the action of the Conservative Party in the past, 
the country will remember with gratitude the conduct of that 
true patriot, the great Duke of Wellington. With all his love of 
the old order of things, the strong common sense of the Iron Duke 
pushed aside the shallow sentimentalism of some of his followers, 
and gave a consistent support to the Poor Law Amendment Act 
introduced by a Liberal Government and passed into law by the 
first reformed Parliament. 

Can it be, as Lord Salisbury argues, that there is a disposition 
now to go back on that policy? By abolishing out-door relief to 
the able-bodied, the Poor Law Amendment Act has restored in- 
dependence to the working classes of this country. It is argued— 
nay, it has been proved to demonstration, that, where boards of 
guardians refuse to take responsibility for the maintenance of the 
aged except by offering relief within the walls of the union house, 
the aged are provided for by additional thrift and by a quickened 
spirit of family affection and social benevolence. This is a drastic 
remedy, some will say, impossible for a politician. So be it, no one 
has asked the politician to appear as spokesmen for an unpopular 
opinion, however self-evident and salutary it may be, a much 
humbler request is preferred, namely, that if they will not lead us 
on the true path of escape, they will at least be neutral, and refrain 
from putting themselves at the head of the mob that shouts 
loudest for a return to the bondage and flesh-pots of Egypt. 

Again, there is the assumption that the solution of the problem 
—the maintenance of old age, belongs to the province of the 
legislater. What warrant is there for this? The duty of pro- 
viding food and clothing and the necessaries of life has been 
discharged, on the whole successtully, by the natural instincts of 
seli-preservation, by the natural affection of the tamily, and by 
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that larger spirit of philanthropy of which this suicidal proposal 
for substituting Poor Law relief for a voluntary exercise of charity 
is a misguided, and, as we may hope, a temporary aberration. If 
it be wise and statesmanlike to relegate old age to the tender 
mercy of the law, if it is possible to bring on the millennium by 
increasing our taxation in a spirit of enthusiastic philanthropy, 
surely we ought not to stop with this trifling reform. Admittedly, 
on all hands, a wider distribution of property or of its advantages 
is desirable. If we can deal with old age by means of this short 
cut, why should we hesitate to deal with the evils of widowhood or 
orphanhood, of sickness and every other infirmity to which flesh is 
heir? Surely if reform can be made in this way, we should, with 
enthusiasm, and at once, embrace the whole theory of Socialism. 
With a perfect consistency our Socialist friends are ready to apply 
the method foreshadowed in Lord Salisbury’s speech to every 
relation of life, nor do we see what logical answer can be made by 
those who accept Lord Salisbury’s premisses. 

Nor, I venture to think, will Lord Salisbury’s interpretation of 
the “best traditions of Scottish relief” prove very acceptable to 
the majority of Scotsmen. One would gladly believe that in Scot- 
land, even now, there is no lack of generosity towards the old. A 
compulsory assessment for the relief of the poor was not universal 
in Scotland till 1845, and to the present day there are parishes 
where the relief of the poor is still retained in the hands of the 
Kirk Session. 

Since that time a proverbial remark has come into vogue, that 
“thrift went out with the New Poor Law.” The older, nobler 
and more indigenous tradition of Scottish relief would take us 
back to the time of Dr. Chalmers and his gallant attempt to keep 
the devastating influence of a compulsory Poor Rate away from 
his parish in Glasgow. To give his own words,— 


‘*The knowledge of a compulsory provision operated as a disturbing force both 
on the self-care and on the sympathies of Nature. Remove that provision ; and 
these principles were restored to their proper force or orginal play. The body 
politic of our parish was put into a better condition, and all its evolutions went 
on more prosperously than before—not by any skilful mechanism of ours, but by 
the spontaneous working of Nature’s previous and better mechanism.” * 


History seems to repeat itself. Dr. Chalmers’ experiment was 
abandoned not because it failed, but simply because it was over- 
whelmed by the introduction of a compulsory Poor Rate. First its 
opponents denied its success, then they admitted its success and 
attributed it “to the marvellous and preternatural strength of 


* The Sufficiency of the Parochial System, without a Poor Rate, ete., by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D.,‘LL.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
etc., etc. 
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the projector.” This last is an argument which both Mr. Booth 
and Mr. Chamberlain have applied to the often quoted dispau- 
perization of Bradfield. 


‘In the work of abolishing legalized charity,” Di. Chaimers says elsewhere, 
‘*the heaviest conflict will not be with the natural poverty of the lower orders, but 
with that pride of argument, and that tenacity of opinion and all those political 
feelings and asperities which obtain among the higher order.” As to the poor 
themselves, the voluntary parochial system which he advocated would, he said, 
‘*put them, and that chiefly out of their own capabilities, into a far better 
economic state than any legal or compulsory system of relief ever has, and, 
we shall add, ever can do.” 


To the pessimism of Lord Salisbury, his countrymen will, I think, 
prefer the exalted faith in human destiny professed with such un- 
faltering conviction by this genuine and high-minded Scotsman. 
In speaking of the abandonment of his system, when overthrown 
by the legislating politicians of the day, he sums the matter up as 
follows :— 


“This has long awakened my bitterest regret ; but it cannot shake my con- 
fidence. Even one decisive experiment in chemistry will establish a principle 
that shall remain an enduring certainty in Science—even though an edict of power 
in the spirit of that blind and haughty Pontiff who denounced the Copernican 
system should forbid the repetition of it. My experiment has been made and 
given forth its indelible lesson, though my experimentalists have been disheartened 
and scared away. This no more invalidates the great truth which they have ex- 
emplified so well, than a mandate of intolerance can repeal a law of physical nature, 
or change the economy of the uniyerse.” 


History again repeats itself. “Experimentalists” at Bradfield, 
Brixworth, Oxford, 8. Neots, at Manchester, at Whitechapel, Step- 
ney and S. George-in-the-East, have demonstrated the capacity of 
human nature for independence. The spirit of the blind and 
haughty Pontiff still animates the legislator. Mr. Fowler’s vaunted 
reform, the Local Government Act of last Session, has added 
perhaps a few more sinister influences, but practically leaves the 
problem where it was. 

During the discussion of that measure statesmanship was 
represented by the rather feeble spirit of chicane, which underlies 
the remark made by one of the ministers in charge of the bill. He 
defended the merging of Poor Law Boards in District Councils on 
the ground that it was undesirable that popular elections should 
turn directly on questions connected with the administration of re- 
lief. Before it can be trusted the oracle must be hood-winked, or at 
least prevented from concentrating its attention on one subject ata 
time. There is truth in the contention (though one hardly expected 
to find Saul among the prophets) that the only chance Society has of 
surviving the encroachment of the State is that the executive will 
be reduced to impotence by the multiplicity of conflicting, irre- 
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concilable interests, and by the unmanageable accumulation of 
problems which credulous devotees present to the great Fetish for 
solution. 

Under such circumstances movement in the right direction is 
uot likely to be inaugurated by politicians, but this haste to lead 
the rout into deeper and deeper quagmires of dependence, cannot 
fail to awaken the “bitterest regret,’ though it cannot shake the 
confidence of those who still cherish a belief in the dignity of 
human life. 

From what degenerate source, Scotsmen will wonder, has Lord 
Salisbury derived this picture of the best tradition of Scottish 
relief. Let me appeal from this caricature to a more authentic 
document. Galt in his Annals of The Parish has given a most 
faithful and characteristic portrait of Scottish manners as he knew 
them in the beginning of the century. Like the native product, 
his humour is most frequently dry and caustic, its true kindliness 
but rarely finds expression; for this very reason, it rings all the 
truer when it falls into a gentler vein of sentiment. The narrator 
of the following incident is the minister of the parish. He relates 
how he was sent for to see Nanse Banks, the old schoolmistress. 
He found her “sitting in the window neuk reading the Word.” A 
chair was set ready for the minister and 


***T discerned that there was something more than common to happen, and so it 
appeared when I had taken my seat.’ ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I hae sent for you on a 
thing that troubles me sairly, I have warsled with poortith in this shed, which it 
has pleased the Lord to allow me to possess ; but my strength is worn out, and I 
fear I maun yield in the strife,’ and she wiped her eye with her apron. I told her, 
however, to be of good cheer, and then she said that she could no longer thole the 
din of the school, and that she was weary, and ready to lay herself down to die 
whenever the Lord was pleased to permit. ‘ But,’ continued she, ‘what can I do 
without the school, and, alas, I can neither work nor want, and I am wae to go to 
the Session.” Icomforted her, and told her . . . . . that the Session was 
in her debt. ‘I would rather, however, Sir,’ said she, ‘try what some of my 
auld scholars will do, and it was for that I wanted to speak. If some of them would 
but just, from time to time, look in on me, that I may not die alane, and the little 
pick and drap that I require would not be hard on them. Iam more sure that in 
this way their gratitude would be no discredit, than I am of having any claim on 
the Session.’” 


The worthy minister of course acted on this pathetic suggestion, 
assistance was readily obtained from grateful scholars and friendly 
neighbours, and the few remaining days of the aged schoolmistress 
were tended with watchful and solicitous sympathy. 

There is no reason to suppose that Scottish human nature is 
altered so much for the worse. Thrift may have gone out with the 
new Poor Law, but it has not gone beyond recall, and it is possible 
to hope that some kindly instincts of human nature have survived 
its ill-omened advent. There is nothing, we venture to say, re- 
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markable or extraordinary in Galt’s presentment of old-fashioned 
Scottish charity. With the unerring instinct of a true artist, the 
story is told in the deliberately prosaic language which he knew to 
be the proper vehicle for the Annals of the Parish. It never occurs 
to him to speak of generosity. This is left for those who seem to 
believe that these kindly instincts have followed the virtue of thrift 
into limbo, and that a proud and patriotic people can show its gener- 
osity by relegating the aged to the care of the Poor Law. 

It is usual to meet these arguments in favour of what Mr. 
Huxley, with his happy talent for phrases, has called Administrative 
Nihilism, with the remark, We must do something, we must offer 
to the constituences some positive programme. It is, however, a 
misconception to suppose that this advocacy of restricted State 
action proceeds from indifference to human suffering or a desire to 
prevent human energy from labouring to find remedies for our 
social difficulties. To express a preference for what seers to us a 
practicable method of reform rather than for a method which seems 
impracticable is only natural. Ovr decision may be at fault from 
ignorance or from error, but it is not dictated by indifference ; and, 
to refer again to the concrete instance of Poor Law administration, 
the plan of action here advocated in this particular sphere un- 
doubtedly requires energy, devotion and continuous labour far be- 
yond what is needed in agitating for political changes. To enter ona 
struggle such as that described by Dr. Chalmers, with the deliberate 
purpose of restricting and removing the insidious influence of legal 
relief, and so re-creating the manhood of the pauper and quicken- 
ing the virtue of benevolence into a more intelligent and active 
operation, is by no means an enterprise characteristic of a policy 
of “do nothing.” It may be a wrong policy, but it does not arise 
from indolence. The difficulties of such a programme have been 
correctly described by Dr. Chalmers. It is, he believed, a right and 
therefore an easy solution. Its difficulty is due to the inveterate 
enacity of a false belief. Elsewhere there is no lack of human 
energy and enthusiasm, and it is impossible not to experience some 
bitter regret that so much of it should be wasted in the unprofitable 
mumbling of political shibboleths now void of meaning. It would 
be easy to name other spheres of action where there is need of 
intelligent, disinterested and unremitting labour. Dispauperization 
means the restoration of independence, not the abolition of 
poverty; that is the next step. The whole question of working- 
class investment is full of problems of the highest importance; most 
pressing, perhaps, among these is the organization of a cheap system 
of credit. In England the useful institution of co-operative banks 
is in its first infancy. Yet, as Mr. Wolff has clearly shown us from 
the example of other countries, it isan instrument most potent and 
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beneficent, in helping to spread the advantages of property over 
an ever widening area. Again, there is room for endless experiment 
and for the exercise of the highest constructive ability in devising 
terms of industrial peace between labour and capital which will 
satisfy the legitimate claims of both. 

This aspect of the subject cannot be pursued further now, but 
enough has been said to indicate, if not to establish, my contention 
that an unwillingness to have resort to legislation has a necessary 
counterpart, namely,a desire to expend energy in the more profitable 
field of voluntary public service; and with such a fruitful and 
promising field of labour lying open, lam compelled yet again to 
express a feeling of “bitter regret” that so much of the energy of 
the nation is engaged in pursuing the illusory phantom of a legis- 
lative millennium. If this enthusiam could be more wisely directed 
into profitable channels of voluntary action, we should be within 
measurable distance of great and far-reaching reforms. 


T. Mackay. 
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FRUIT-FARMING, as carried on in such countries as California and 
Australia, is an occupation which has many attractions for English- 
men. The independence of a farmer’s life, the charms of outdoor 
work in a sunny climate, the healthfulness and supposed profitable- 
ness of the occupation, the prospect of becoming the owner of a 
comfortable ranch with an assured competency,—these are power- 
ful inducements to the ever-increasing numbers who cannot find an 
outlet for their energies at home to seek employment as farmers 
abroad. An absurd and mischievous public opinion prevails in 
England that hand labour is ungenteel and degrading. The origin 
of this opinion is to be sought for in the social conditions of the 
people. In America andin our Colonies, the people are not tram- 
melled by such conventional prejudices. There hand labour is re- 
garded as perfectly honourable, and a man is thought none the less 
of who ploughs his own fields or prunes his own fruit-trees. English- 
men by the hundred are to be found in California engaged in fruit- 
farming, and the writer has seen university graduates doing the 
“ chores ” of the ranch and following the plough, as if they were to 
the manner born. 

An effort is at present being made to “boom” fruit-farming 
abroad. In our English newspapers advertisements appear addressed 
to “the industrious man with moderate means desirous of a healthy 
and profitable occupation,” offering fruit-farms in California, “ where 
snow never falls and blizzards never devastate,” “on terms to suit 
all”; and pamphlets are being scattered broadcast over the country 
giving glowing accounts of the glorious climate, the marvellous 
fertility of the soil, and the big profits realized from fruit-growing. 
Schemes have recently been floated in England to start fruit-farming 
on a large scale in Australia, and Englishmen are invited, on the 
strength of the success of fruit-farming in California, to invest their 
money in this Australian concern. It goes without saying that the 
literature by means of which these schemes are boomed should be 
read with a certain measure of judicious scepticism. The writer has 
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had some experience as a fruit-farmer in California, and here purposes 
to give the benefit of that experience for the guidance of those who 
think of investing their money in the fruit industry abroad. He 
has taken care to verify his statements, and he writes in no biassed 
or controversial spirit. His sole aim is to tell the truth, extenuating 
nothing, nor setting down aught in malice. 

The transition from wheat-farming to fruit-growing in California 
commenced not many years ago. That State is still one of the most 
important wheat-producing countries in America. Last year, about 
three million acres were under wheat, and the crop amounted to 
something like a million tons or thirty-six million bushels. There 
is a prevalent opinion that the soil of California is abnormally 
productive, but this is not borne out by statistics. According to the 
returns of the United States Department of Agriculture, the average 
yield of wheat for the whole State is only twelve bushels an acre. 
The average for the United States is fifteen bushels, and the yield 
in the United States is only one half of the yield in England. The 
writer has been informed, on what he considers trustworthy authority, 
that some of the land which now yields twelve or fifteen bushels an 
acre at one time produced thirty or forty bushels. This diminution 
in yield is mainly due to the rude system of farming which pre- 
vails. Continuous cropping without the application of fertilizers 
will in time exhaust the best soils. The virgin soil of the State 
is rich in lime and potash and has good staying powers, but 
much of it has become impoverished by rough and unscientific 
farming. 

Other circumstances have also contributed to the decrease of 
wheat production in California. The wheat shipments to England 
and other countries in recent years tell a tale of ruinous loss to 
the producers. In 1891, 17,000,000 centals of wheat were ex- 
ported, valued at over $27,000,000; in 1892, the shipments were 
10,700,000 centals, valued at $16,000,000; and in 1893, the 
quantity exported was 11,000,000 centals, valued at $13,000,000. 
Owing to the low prices which now prevail, the production of wheat 
has reached a stage when only producers on a large scale are able to 
grow it with profit. The average margin above expenses to each 
acre is so small that the smaller class of farmers have been com- 
pelled to give up its cultivation for exportation altogether. In the 
big ranches, most of the operations of production are performed 
with machinery and appliances that require the least possible ex- 
penditure of human labour. The high price of labour during seed 
and harvest time is, indeed, one of the great drawbacks of the 
country. 

The large landowners have for some time foreseen that wheat 
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production would become unremunerative, and that this would lead 
to a serious depreciation of the land, unless it could be turned to 
some better account. A great movement was, accordingly, started 
by them to encourage fruit-growing. Many of the wheat tracts 
were cut up and offered for sale, irrigation works were constructed. 
in the arid regions of the State at an enormous expense, much of 
the money having been borrowed in England, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were spent in advertising the State, especially the 
southern portion of it. The climate was described as the “ most 
glorious on earth,” and the productiveness of the soil was grossly 
exaggerated. The railroad companies, who are large landowners 
and are interested in the development of the country, contributed 
money to the boom. The Boards of Trade in many of the counties 
fanned the flame. Real estate agents and land speculators kept the 
ball rolling. The Legislature of the State fostered the movement 
by passing laws to promote and protect the fruit industry, by 
appointing a State Board of Horticulture, and by voting a large 
appropriation to disseminate information with regard to fruit-grow- 
ing. All this led to a great influx of population, and the value of 
land increased by leaps and bounds. The prices paid by settlers for 
their farms were out of all proportion to the intrinsic value of the 
land. Most of them had to wait for years before they got any 
income, and the land was mortgaged at a heavy rate of in- 
terest. 

When their orchards came into bearing after years of weary wait- 
ing, they found to their consternation that their profits were so 
meagre that they were unable to make ends meet. Their mortgages 
were increased, and foreclosure and ruin ensued. Many of those 
that have not succumbed are still struggling amid hopeless diffi- 
culties. 

After the collapse of the boom there was a great depreciation of 
land values. Much of the land changed hands, and things assumed 
a more healthy aspect. Many of the farms reverted to the land- 
owners who held the mortgages, and were sold at reduced prices. 
The price of fruit improved, and extensive tracts were planted with 
fruit-trees by capitalists on speculation. This went on for several 
years, till the industry was overdone, and the prices of fruit became 
unremunerative. They are now at the lowest ebb since fruit-farm- 
ing was started in California. It is, of course, denied by those inter- 
ested in the sale of land that fruit-growing has been overdone, but 
anyone who glances at the following tabular statement can satisfy 
himself whether the enormous acreage under fruit-trees and over- 
production of fruit have anything to do with the present low prices. 
The statistics are taken from the Report of the State Board of 
Horticulture for 1892. 
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Acres bearing Acres not bearing. 

Apples... 13,751 5,7763 
Apricots ... 19,8313 10,194 
Cherries ... 4,563 2,1653 
Fi 2,678 
Olives... 2,883 5,114 
Peaches ... 33,7914 21,0353 
Nectarines 551 529 
Prunes 25,3283 24,298 
Pears 14,368 9,3743 
Plums 3,745 1,269 
Quinces ... 150 42 

Totals 121,516 82,476 


The pamphlets issued by the:land companies lead people to believe 
that fruit-farming is not only a healthful and profitable occupation, 
but that the work on a fruit-farm is easy and light. This is far 
from the truth. Fruit-farming is a laborious occupation, and many 
of those who go into it break down under the strain of the work 
they have to undergo. This will be best understood by giving a 
brief account of the mode of planting and training fruit-trees, of 
the methods of cultivating an orchard, and of gathering, curing, 
and marketing the fruit. Perhaps the most remunerative orchard- 
fruit grown in California is the prune, and it may be well to choose 
for illustration a prune orchard. 

After the land has been purchased, it has to be fenced and levelled. 
A dwelling-house, barn, and chicken-houses have to be built. Fur- 
niture and farming implements have to be bought. The usual cal- 
culation is that if the bare land costs 100 dollars an acre, it will cost 
250 dollars an acre before it begins to bring in an income. The 
farmer must make sure of getting good soil, suitable for the kind 
of tree he is going to plant, for nine-tenths of the soil in California 
is poor and unfit for fruit-growing. The prune is a hardy tree, and 
will even stand severe winter weather, but its favourite habitat is a 
temperate climate, and a warm, generous soil. It does best in a rich, 
heavy soil, with plenty of moisture. The soil and climate of Santa 
Clara and Sonoma Counties are particularly well adapted to the 
culture of the prune. The young trees are grafted on stocks of 
different kinds to suit various soils. In the heavier soils, plum 
stock does better than peach, and in sandy soil, not too moist, 
peach stock is most suitable, while for land with a stony subsoil, 
almond stock is used. 

The land should be deeply ploughed and subsoiled, and if there is 
a hard-pan it should be broken up. Ifthe land has been cropped for 
many years it will be advisable to fertilize it. It is usual to plough 
the land in the Fall and let it lie exposed to the air over winter, and 
to plough it again thoroughly in the spring, and then harrow it, when 
it should be ready for planting. 
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The trees should be planted with a view to neatness and symmetry 
of appearance, to economy of space, and to a regard for future cul- 
tivation. They should be in straight rows, and at equal distances 
apart. There are various methods of arrangement, but the favourite 
forms are the square and the quincunx. The distance apart varies 
from eighteen to twenty-four feet, twenty feet being the favourite. 
In the square form, at twenty feet apart, 109 trees can be planted to 
the acre, and in the quincunx 199 can be planted. 

‘After being planted from the nursery the young trees should 
be cut back to eighteen inches. The training of the trees re- 
quires skill and care. Some recommend high pruning, some low. 
Some advocate heavy pruning, others light. In the second year the 
limbs of the young trees are cut back to a foot or so in length; in 
the third year to two feet, and so forth. The object is to make a 
symmetrical tree with strong limbs and plenty of bearing space. 
The tree does not bear remuneratively till it is six years old. 

The land of the orchard must be carefully cultivated. When the 
weeds are started in the early spring the ground between the trees 
is ploughed down. Swivel ploughs are used to prevent the horses 
from coming too near the trees. After being ploughed the land is 
thoroughly harrowed. A cultivator weed-cutter is run through 
the orchard from time to time to keep down the weeds, which grow 
with extraordinary vigour. 

Till the orchard comes into bearing the farmer has usually to 
make a living by general farming and keeping poultry. But at 
present it would be found more advantageous in every way to buy 
an orchard in full bearing. Plenty of farms can now be bought in 
California for the price of the mortgage, which is generally less than 
half what they cost the owners of them. 

A fruit farmer is not exempt from anxiety. In the spring months 
the country is subject to severe frosts and snaps of cold wind. Some- 
times whole orchards are blighted from these causes. When the warm 
weather sets in, the orchardist has to wage almost incessant war with 
myriads of insects that infest the trees. The orchards have to be 
sprayed repeatedly with poisonous washes, otherwise foliage and 
fruit would be destroyed. 

Many people, who look forward to the delightful and healthful oc- 
cupation of fruit-farming, fancy that no kind of work could be more 
enjoyable than gathering fruit. A week or two, however, spent in 
picking fruit in a California orchard will convince them that the 
work is not a pastime. To stand on high, rickety steps, reaching 
after fruit till neck, back, and arms ache ; to spend the greater part 
of the day on one’s knees gathering prunes shaken from the trees, to 
carry about the orchard heavy boxes of fruit, to haul tons upon tons 
of fruit for many miles to the cannery or railway-station, is no amuse- 
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ment, but hard and exhausting work; and to perform this work under 
a broiling sun at a temperature of over 100 degrees adds considerably 
to its severity. 

In harvesting the prune crop it is important that the fruit should 
be thoroughly ripe before it is gathered, otherwise it will lack the 
rich flavour essential to a good marketable fruit. The principal varie- 
ties of prune grown in California are the Petite Prune d’Agen, or Cali- 
fornia prune, the Bulgarian, the Fellenberg, the Hungarian, the Robe 
de Sergent, the Silver prune, and the Tragedy. The California prune 
is by far the most common. The fruit is of medium size and ovoid 
in shape. The skin is somewhat thick and firm, and when ripe the 
fruit is of a dark purple colour with a bluish bloom. The flesh is 
yellow, tender, and rich in sugar juice. It is a good fruit when 
dried. 

When ripe the skin of the prune becomes slightly shrivelled. 
The fruit is allowed to drop from the tree, or the tree is gently 
shaken to bring the ripest to the ground. Sometimes a sheet is 
placed underneath, and, after the tree has been shaken, the sheet is 
lifted by the corners, and the fruit shaken into the boxes. The 
bulk of the fruit, however, has to be picked with the hand from the 
ground. 

Prunes are graded before being dried, the object being to get 
equality in drying. The small fruit dries more rapidly than the 
larger, and by grading it a more even quality of finished fruit is 
the result. The next process is to dip the fruit in a preparation of 
lye. The object of this is to remove the bloom which fills up the 
pores of the skin, and at the same time to crack the skin slightly, 
so that evaporation may take place more rapidly. In its natural 
state the skin of the prune is so tough that the fruit would require 
a long time to dry. After being dipped in boiling lye for about 
thirty seconds, the wire baskets, or perforated pails, which contain 
the prunes are plunged into fresh water to clean the fruit. The 
prunes are then spread on trays, and dried in the sun, When 
sufficiently dried, the fruit is put into bins to sweat. It is carefully 
shovelled over from time to time so as to insure thorough inter- 
mixture. It is subjected to a final dip in boiling water to destroy 
insect germs, to soften the skin, and to improve its appearance by 
giving it gloss and colour. The prunes are then put through a 
grader, and assorted into sizes for marketing. There are six sizes: 
(1) Those ranging from forty to fifty to the pound; (2) fifty to 
sixty ; (3) sixty to seventy; (4) seventy to eighty; (5) eighty to 
ninety; (6) all below ninety. 

The difficulties of marketing the fruit are the most serious 
hindrances to the success of the industry in California. Those diffi- 
culties have been so well stated by a prominent California fruit- 
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farmer that the writer cannot do better than transcribe his remarks, 


which are quoted from the Report of the State Board of Horti- 
culture for 1892 (p. 334). 


“* Let me tell you of some of the disadvantages under which the average grower 
is placed. I am speaking of the poorer and middle classes, who, as a rule, are so 
situated that they wish to realize upon their crop the moment it is in a condition 
for marketing. There are but two avenues open to the small producer—the 
cannery or the commission house. I will take up the cannery first. The grower, 
when his fruit is nearly ripe, takes a sample to the canner and submits it for in- 
spection. A price, of say $20 per ton, is agreed upon, and the orchardist returns 
home satisfied that he is going to realize a fair profit on his crop. In a few days 
he picks his fruit, and ships or hauls it to the cannery. Here his trouble begins. 
The superintendent says that some very heavy shipments of the same kind of fruit 
came in the day before, and that the establishment is overstocked. He tells the 
seller to bring his goods next week. That is out of the question, as the fruit 
would spoil in the meantime. As a result, the unfortunate visitor is finally 
offered $10 per ton for jhis crop, and he has no other course but to let it go at 
that price. Again, the canner finds fault with the quality of the fruit. It is 
either over-ripe or not ripe enough. The same result is reached. The grower 
has his fruit picked, has paid for cartage, and if it is slightly under-ripe he cannot 
send it to market. He must take whatever price is offered him. I know that 
there are tons of fruit rotting in the orchards this year. The owners would rather 
lose it all than submit to the grinding, crushing tactics pursued by the canners. 
The men who can afford, however, to allow their crops to spoil, belong to the 
wealthier classes. Heaven help the man whose existence depends upon the pro- 
duct of his orchard, The commission houses are as bad as the canneries. The 
shipper is foreed to depend on the honesty of the merchant, and runs a risk in 
sending goods to be sold on commission, He must take the merchant’s word 
for the price received for consignments. If he is unscrupulous, the grower has 
no redress if false returns are sent.” 


A large quantity of fresh fruit is shipped to Eastern cities in refri- 
gerators, but this is mainly done by large producers, who ship on 
their own account, or by commission houses, who send the fruit to be 
sold by auction. If the small farmer entrusts his fruit to a commis- 
sion merchant to be sold in the East, he does so at his peril, and the 
chances are that he will get no money for his fruit. The difficulties 
of transportation and sale are so great that the Eastern market is 
practically beyond reach of the small producer. There is a better 
market, however, for dried fruit. Chicago merchants have agents in 
California, who buy dry fruit from the small farmers for ready 
money, but the prices are very low. Dried peaches, apricots, and 
plums fetch from five to seven cents a pound, and it takes from five 
to seven pounds of fresh fruit to make one of dried. Fresh prunes 
(including haulage) bring from twenty to twenty-two dollars a ton ; 
peaches, ten to fifteen dollars a ton; plums, ten dollars a ton; 
apples, five to ten dollars a ton; pears, eight to ten dollars a ton. 

The grape industry suffers as much from over-production as 
the orchard fruit industry. In 1890 there were 68,837 acres of 
raisin vineyards in the State. In the spring of 1891, 25,000 addi- 
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tional acres were planted. In 1892, 82,222 acres were reported 
to the State Viticultural Board as being under raisin vines, and 
16,452 acres under table grapes, making a total of 98,674 acres. In 
addition to this, there were 96,000 acres under wine grapes. A 
pamphlet was recently issued by George West, one of the Commis- 
sioners of the State Board of Viticulture, warning the growers that 
the market was in serious danger of being overstocked with raisins. 

The output of raisins for the whole State in 1891 was 2,641,590 
boxes. Of this, Fresno County, which has over 50,000 acres under 
raisin vineyards, produced 1,376,795 boxes, or 126,795 boxes more 
than all the rest of the State combined. Most of the raisin crop is 
shipped to the Eastern cities. The prices have been falling from 
year to year. A few years ago they were sold for five and six cents 
a pound ; this year they are being sold at from two to three cents a 
pound. The opinion of the fruit-farmers in Fresno with regard to 
the raisin industry may be gathered from the following agreement 
which was drawn up and largely signed at a meeting of fruit-growers 
held at Fresno :— 

«We, the undersigned raisin-growers of California, having been fully satisfied 
that the present demoralized condition of the raisin markets is almost, if not 
entirely, due to the absence of any understanding concerning uniform selling 
prices among the parties who have the products of raisin vineyards in their 
hands for sale, and from the fact that numerous established agencies in the East 
are in habit of competing, and thereby underselling each other without regard to 
prices, we believe the time is at hand when this system of disposing of our vine- 
yard products will bring the raisin-growers of this State to poverty and financial 
ruin.” 

It is the same with wine grapes. The producer gets only eight 
dollars a ton for his grapes, including haulage to the wineries, and it 
costs a dollar and a half to pick them. Some excellent wine is made 
in California, especially at Santa Rosa, Sonoma County, but the bulk 
of the wine which is exported from the State is execrable. The large 
dealers in San Francisco buy wine from small manufacturers, many 
of them quite inexperienced, and jumble all together, and export it 
before it is matured. The result is that California wine has got a 
bad name, and fetches a poor price. Phylloxera has devastated large 
districts in Northern California, and the Anaheim disease has dealt a 
cruel blow to fruit-farmers in Southern California. The grape in- 
dustry of the State is even in a worse condition than that of the 
orchard fruit. 

Citrus fruits—the orange and the lemon—are grown principally 
in Southern California, but in recent years orange groves have been 
planted in other sections of the State, notably in some of the counties 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, in Butte and Placer Coun- 
ties, and in Tulare County. The area planted to orange trees has 
been very much extended within the last six or seven years. Accord- 
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ing to the official statistics of the State Board of Horticulture, there 
were in 1892, 60,000 acres planted to orange trees in California, of 
which 20,000 acres were not then bearing. The four principal 
orange-producing counties—San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, and 
Los Angeles—had in that year 54,000 acres under oranges. San 
Bernardino and Riverside had 36,000 acres, of which 26,000 were 
bearing. Los Angeles County came next with 12,000 acres, and 
Orange County had 5,400 acres. To show how extensive the plant- 
ing has been of late years, it may be mentioned that in 1890 the 
total number of acres under orange trees in San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties was 13,000, and in 1892 the number had risen to 
36,000. 

The rainfall of Southern California is insufficient for the pro- 
duction of crops without artificial irrigation. At Riverside, the 
average annual precipitation does not exceed eight inches, and at 
San Bernardino it is about twelve inches. There are consequently 
no natural forests in Southern California. The country is bare and 
treeless with the exception of the orchards that have been planted 
in the irrigated districts. San Bernardino takes the foremost place 
among the counties of California for her irrigation works. The land 
being gravelly and porous, most of the canals are cemented, or the 
water is conveyed in pipes. The capacity of the principal irrigation 
systems of the county is over 128,000 acres, and there are 247 miles 
of ditches. A good deal of British money is sunk in these works, as 
the investors know to their cost. 

The California oranges come into the market from February to 
May, but the late Valencias keep ripening up to July and August. 
Gathering and packing the orange crop is laborious work. The 
oranges have to be cut from the tree, not plucked, and the vicious 
thorns that grow on the branches make the work slow and difficult. 
The fruit has then to be graded, wrapped, and packed. Most of the 
fruit is sent to the Eastern cities, The difficulties of shipping and 
marketing are so great that the small grower does not attempt the 
task. He is entirely dependent on middlemen. 

An orange grove is laid out on much the same plan as a prune 
orchard. The only difference is that the trees are planted wider 
apart. Budded trees are usually planted twenty-four feet apart each 
way; seedlings thirty feet. This gives 76 and 48 trees to the acre 
respectively. The foliage of the orange tree is naturally dense, and 
protects the body of the tree from the sun’s rays. All the branches 
of the young tree are allowed to grow unmolested for three years at 
least. The tree does not come into remunerative bearing till it is 
seven or eight years old. 

Orange culture in California is rather precarious. The orange tree 
does not thrive well near the sea. Orchards planted near the coast 
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are attacked by the black scale, and the black smut which follows the 
scale; and the fruit is inferior in quality to that grown in the in- 
terior. California is subject to frosts and cold waves during the 
winter months, and these sometimes destroy the orange crop. The 
orange tree is, besides, subject to many diseases. The scale insects 
that infest the trees are numerous, and some of them difficult to 
combat. Some of these, as the Mytilaspis, attack the leaves, which 
shrivel up, and the fruit ceases to swell and thrive. The Aspidiotus 
attacks both fruit and leaves, and one species of this scale attacks 
the branches as well. The Cottony-cushion scale (Icerya purchasi) 
is the most destructive of all. This terrible pest spread at one time 
over the whole State, and threatened to exterminate citrus culture 
and fruit culture of every kind. Some years ago a parasite was dis- 
covered in Australia which preys on this insect, and since this Aus- 
tralian beetle (Vedulia cardinalis) was introduced into California 
the Cottony-cushion scale has almost disappeared. 

As showing the precarious nature of the orange crop, it may be 
mentioned that, in 1890, the shipments of oranges from Southern 
California amounted to 4,500 car loads, and in the following year the 
export was reduced to 2,800 car loads. This was owing to heavy 
wind-storms and severe frost. The profits of orange culture are 
sometimes large in favourable seasons, after an orchard has come 
into bearing; but the reports of these profits, circulated by interested 
land-owners and land-agents are not to be relied upon. Prices fluc- 
tuate very much with the quality and quantity of the crop. More 
capital is required for orange culture than for other branches of the 
fruit industry, owing to the high price of orange land and the long 
time required to bring an orange grove into remunerative bearing. 

The bulk of the orchards in Southern California are owned by large 
capitalists, or by companies, or by retired people of independent 
means. For a small capitalist, who is dependent on his farm for a 
livelihood, orange-growing is an extremely precarious occupation. 

“ Orange-growing in California,” says the Report of the State 
Board of Horticulture for 1892, “is an attractive and profitable 
occupation, but it should not be forgotten that it is a business 
which demands a considerable amount of capital. First class orange 
land, with a good water right is worth from $300 to $400 an acre 
in Southern California, and two-year-old budded trees, ready to plant, 
are worth $100 an acre more. Adding the cost of planting, irrigating, 
and culture till the trees begin to bear, brings the lowest cost of a 
young bearing orchard close to $500 an acre without reckoning 
interest on the money invested.” 

The climate of California, which is so much praised in the land 
pamphlets, and which has given a fictitious value to the land of the 
State, is in many respects peculiar. The influence of latitude in the 
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whole Pacific Slope is the reverse of the ordinary law. The rainfall 
increases, as a rule, from south to north. Thus, at San Diego, the 
annual rainfall is 10 inches; at Los Angeles, 16 inches; at Sacra- 
mento, 19 inches; at San Francisco, 23 inches; at Santa Rosa, 28 
inches; at Eureka, 40 inches; and at Crescent City, 88 inches. The 
Pacific Ocean is an important climatic influence. The Japan current, 
which sweeps round the Northern Pacific, exercises a similar influence 
to the Gulf Stream in the Northern Atlantic. The prevailing winds 
in California are from the west, and they follow or cover the Japan 
current, and are in a measure tempered by it, being much warmer 
than the general ocean breeze. The temperature of the coast is thus 
equalized by the ocean and the ocean winds, and the climate of the 
coast territory is equable, comparatively cool, moist in the north, and 
dry in the south. 

The climate of the great inland valley, called the Sacramento 
Valley, in the north, and the San Joaquin Valley in the south end, 
is quite different from the coast climate. The valley being pro- 
tected from cold winds by the Sierras on the east and north, and 
sheltered from the ocean winds by the Coast Range on the west, 
and being exposed to the rays of the warm sun, the climate may be 
described as generally warm, and at the north and south ends as 
tropical in summer. In some of the northern valleys the tempera- 
ture is higher than in Southern California, while in Kern County, at 
the south end of the great valley, the heat is almost intolerable. 

In Southern California the rainfall is small, and the atmosphere 
in the interior and high-lying districts is free from excessive humi- 
dity. The heat in summer, however, in the interior is excessive. 
The scenery of Southern California and of the San Joaquin Valley 
is bare and monotonous. The eye hungers for natural forests, and 
tires of the treeless expanse of arid prairies and mountains. For 
scenery and climate the richly-wooded valleys of Northern California, 
especially of Sonoma and Santa Clara Counties, are preferable to 
Southern California. 

As an all-the-year-round residence, most of the settled parts of 
California are decidedly relaxing, and become ultimately debilitating. 
The extremes of heat and cold are treacherous, and give rise to lung 
diseases, which cause a greater mortality than any other class of 
diseases. The interior valleys, where swamps exist, or where irriga- 
tion is practised on a large scale, are malarial and unhealthy. Winds 
prevail in early spring and in summer called “ hot northers,” which 
are charged with malarial poison, and cause headache, languor, and 
depression, and in spring are very destructive to vegetation and 
fruit-blossom. 

There is a good deal of disagreeable weather in the rainy season ; 
but in the fall of the year, during what is ca)led the Indian summer, 
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and for two or three months in spring before the heat of summer 
sets in, the climate in some parts of the State is charming. In 
Sonoma County, for instance, the balmy air of autumn is singularly 
soothing, while the rich colouring of the woodland scenery is very 
beautiful. A California spring is not unlike a New England June 
as described by Mr. Lowell: — 


‘** Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 
With one great gush of blossom storms the world.” 


When the country is clothed with bright green, and the fields 
and gardens are ablaze with gorgeous flowers, and the woods and 
orchards are bright with blossom and alive with birds of brilliant 
plumage, and when the sun shines brilliantly in the clear crystalline 
skies, while the air is still cool and invigorating, California is a de- 
lightful country to live in, and it is no exaggeration to describe the 
climate as “glorious.” But the transition from spring to summer 
is sudden and disappointing. By the end of May, the vegetation 

becomes scorched to a tawny brown, and for several weary months 
- not a drop of rain falls to cool the thirsty earth, the glaring sun 
shines in a glowing cloudless sky, and the pleasures of life are 
marred by sweltering heat and an atmosphere charged with dust, 
and, in the swampy and irrigated parts of the State, by a plague of 
noxious insects. The one redeeming feature in the hot season is 
that the nights are, as a rule, comparatively cool. 

While California is not the “ poor man’s paradise ” which it is often 
represented to be, it is in many respects a good country, and there 
are many good people in it. One would naturally imagine that in 
a country of such extended area, with a population less than that of 
Chicago, a man willing to work should have no difficulty in getting 
employment, but there is no State in the Union in which the labour 
market is more congested, and it is far easier to get steady, con- 
tinuous employment in Chicago than in California. Living, how- 
ever, is cheap in California, and the luxuries of life are abundant. 
That some parts of the State produce fruit with extraordinary 
luxuriance is beyond doubt, but the means of marketing the fruit 
are so inadequate that the farmers can scarcely make ends meet. 
The fruit industry has been overdone, and the supply is greater 
than the demand. The country has been over-boomed, and is 
suffering from the reaction which follows that artificial mode of 
stimulation. The small farmers have found out to their cost that 
they have paid exorbitant prices for their land. From the outside 
world they conceal their troubles, for they live in hope of selling 
out to a newcomer, and getting their money back. Thousands of 
families, many of them English, have been induced to stake their 
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all in fruit-farming. The bulk of them own their farms, subject to 
mortgages, and, as everything is for sale in California, and the buyers 
are few and far between, they are chained to the soil. A more 
intelligent and industrious class of people it would be difficult to 
find anywhere. But they are a struggling class. The industry they 
have taken up has not turned out as they were made to believe it 
would turn out. Many of them are in deep water, and their mort- 
gages oppress them like a nightmare. If financial disaster should 
overtake them as a class, as it threatens to do, the calamity would 
be almost irretrievable, for, in an agricultural country like California, 
it is the farmers that extract the wealth from the soil, and that are 
really the backbone of the State. 
J. MACDONALD. 
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Ir would be an idle compliment to say that Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
life of his brother is a good piece of literary workmanship. That is 
no more than we have to expect of Mr. Stephen, whatever may be 
the subject on which he chooses to write. What makes his book 
eminently acceptable to everyone who wished to see Fitzjames 
Stephen’s memory duly honoured, as well as making it a substantial 
addition to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s own achievements, is the admirable 
judgment shown by the writer in dealing not only with many 
things to which he is the best living witness, but with a consider- 
able mass of professional and more or less technical matters not 
naturally familiar to him, and largely taken, by the necessity of 
the case, from external information. It is difficult for a friend of 
both the subject of the memoir and the biographer to be sure of 
being free from bias, but, so far as I can trust my impression, it 
seems to me that Mr. Stephen’s treatment of Fitzjames’s work is 
really not open to any material exception, and deserves approval 
as nearly unqualified as can be deserved by any human performance 
in this kind. Even the tale of minute clerical errors and mis- 
prints is less than one commonly expects in a first edition: an 
allusion to “ Madame de Bovary,” “characteristic facts of the paper,” 
i.e., The Saturday Review, which obviously should read “ parts,” 
and “equality, justice, and good conscience” for the well-known 
Anglo-Indian formula “justice, equity, and good conscience,” are the 
gravest I have noted. Having nothing to offer that can properly 
be called criticism, perhaps the best thing I can do is to speak 
from my own point of view by way of confirmation, and possibly 
of supplement in some particulars. 

My acquaintance with Fitzjames Stephen began when he came 
home from India in 1872. Like many other of the things for 
which I have had most cause to be thankful, it was due in a large 
measure to Sir Henry Maine, who was already pleased to treat me 
as a promising learner in his school. I was very young at the Bar, 
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and as young men will, and perhaps ought, I cherished ideals of 
reform and development which at the time seemed objects of proxi- 
mate attainment, and which I am now content to worship as some- 
what remote counsels of perfection. But I remain of opinion that 
the drawbacks of being an enthusiast at tweaty-five are less than 
those of being an obstructive at fifty. 

Nothing less than a strong dose of scientific enthusiasm would 
have sufficed in this case to overleap the barriers of shyness, reason- 
able diffidence, and difference of age and standing, and make the 
best of the advantages given to me by my father’s friendship with 
distinguished Cambridge men, not only of his own undergraduate 
generation, but of those which succeeded it down to the middle of 
the century. There was another influence of real importance, 
though it would be as difficult as it is needless to convince out- 
siders that it is not exaggerated by those who know it. So much 
has already been said in print about the Cambridge Apostles, in- 
cluding what my father, the most discreet of men, thought proper to 
say in his Remembrances, and what is most well and judiciously 
said on the best authority in this very book, that I can have 
no scruple in adding my testimony to the singularly beneficent 
power of that suciety in preserving continuous intellectual fellow- 
ship and personal sympathy among its members of all ages, pro- 
fessions, and opinions. I do not know, and I doubt whether 
anyone now living knows, exactly how a society founded in 
the form of an ordinary essay club came to assume this charac- 
ter; anyhow it did so at an early stage, and provided a common 
ground for men of such widely different faculties and tempers as 
Maurice, G. 8S. Venables (a remarkable man who, like Charles Aus- 
tin, was condemned by the special branch of his profession to 
which he devoted himself to leave no tangible record), James 
Spedding, Thompson, Monckton Milnes, Clerk Maxwell, Maine, 
and Stephen to meet and exchange ideas with absolute frankness. 
Mr. Stephen has recorded I"itzjames’s own statement that he and 
Maine took some time to understand one another; without the 
freedom of the society’s meetings I suspect it would have been 
longer. For my own part I am sure I was beholden to the 
Apostles, if not for being so early admitted to friendly relations 
by Maine and Stephen, yet for the rapid and easy growth of our 
friendship once begun. 

Maine and Fitzjames Stephen were quite at their best in each 
other’s company. Their qualities had precisely the differences that 
were fitted to make each of them play, so to speak, up to the other’s 
hand. It was a large and luminous conversation, with none of the 
pettiness of common talk, and very little of the technical and pro- 
fessional detail of which lay people complain when lawyers are 
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gathered together. Not that I allow the complaint; for, as Theo- 
critus says, who may speak Doric if not Dorians? and it is not 
the least of our privileges that in any part of the English-speaking 
world two lawyers can always, within five minutes after they meet, 
be talking of things no foreigner can understand. However, 
Maine and Stephen met on a wider plane, and as men of the 
world, but not worldly. They both avoided insisting on small 
points (a fault which has spoilt many a good talk), though for 
quite different reasons. As Mr. Leslie Stephen has truly noted, 
Fitzjames’s mind had not the. subtilty and accuracy of a born 
scholar; he was accurate by taking pains and not by instinct, and 
there was a point beyond which he did not think it worth the pains, 
though he grudged no amount of toil for any object that he appre- 
ciated. Maine, on the other hand, was not of a laborious constitu- 
tion, and rather shrank from undertaking any minute investigation; 
his strength was in combining a wide and masterful view of his 
subject as a whole with rapid and exquisitely fine perception of 
the manner in which details told on the general result. Stephen, 
therefore, eschewed the mint and anise and cummin of discussion 
because such things did not interest him, but Maine rather because 
his knowledge and subtilty made him wary of committing himself. 
Both Maine and Stephen, moreover, had the practised journalist’s 
power of coming to the point in the most effective manner, and 
without loss of time; and both, while they shared a sceptical or 
even pessimistic temper about many political and social questions, 
had that ample sense of humour which is the proper compensation 
of pessimism, and of which many respectable optimists are wholly 
deprived, lest they should be too happy for human fortune. It 
will be seen that the conversation of two such men, though con- 
stantly prolonged until it had to be cut short by the positive exi- 
gencies of daily life, could not suffer either from prolixity or from 
unrelieved seriousness. For many years it was among my greatest 
pleasures, and I cannot but think that much of what I learnt from 
it, though not capable of being set down in terms, has entered into 
whatever powers I may have acquired of making my own know- 
ledge useful or interesting to others by speech or writing. As 
time went on I naturally became more independent in my methods 
of work, which, indeed, from the first were nearer to Maine’s 
than to Stephen’s, and nothing could have been more generous 
than Stephen’s recognition of a younger man’s right to go his 
natural way. Once he wrote to me, quite frankly and pleasantly, 
about his mixed feelings in seeing results not much unlike his own 
arrived at by widely different means. 

During those same years, and especially before Sir James 
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projects. Mr. Leslie Stephen has, according to my recollection, 
slightly underrated the hopes entertained by him at one time of 
persuading the heads of the legal profession to take up Lord 
Westbury’s abandoned scheme of codification on more practical 
lines. I think his hopes were pretty high for some years, and not 
without reasonable grounds. Between 1872 and 1879 there were 
no means of foreseeing the recrudescence of party strife and external 
troubles which, now for half a generation, has thrown deliberate 
constructive reform into the background. As late as 1879, indeed, 
there seemed to be a fair prospect of passing an English criminal 
code which would have been better than any then existing. Mean- 
while Italy has advanced while we have stood still, and the new 
Italian Penal Code holds the primacy for the present. About 
1875, however, I think Fitzjames Stephen had come to the con- 
clusion that private enterprise must lead the way before any 
considerable support could be obtained for a codifying movement. 
I was to have been associated with him in a Digest of the Law of 
Contract, and we talked over it at various times at his chambers in 
the Temple (though I am free to confess that we were apt to 
diverge from Indian codes into other Indian matters, and from the 
philosophy of law into things in general). This plan, however, was 
cut off by his promotion to the Bench, and left so little record that 
it has only a passing mention in this book. One small part of it 
was executed, and was published several years afterwards in the 
first number of the Law Quarterly Review, where the curious may 
find it if they will. 

None of Stephen’s particular designs for the codification of 
English law have yet been carried into effect, but it must not 
be supposed that they were fruitless. His example was followed 
by my learned friend Judge Chalmers on the subject of Bills 
of Exchange, and by myself on that of Partnership. Both of 
our works have been substantially adopted by the Legislature, 
and in both cases an important branch of commercial law has been 
made accessible and intelligible to men of business without pro- 
ducing (in thirteen years’ experience in one case and five in 
the other) any of the increased litigation or other troubles fore- 
told in general terms by the opponents of codification. The skilled 
hand of Judge Chalmers has now given us a code on the Sale 
of Goods which has not even been adversely criticized. I am 
not prepared to deny that Fitzjames Stephen may have wanted 
to go too fast in England, or may have actually gone too fast, 
in one or two cases, in India. Still, if work of this kind is to 
be kept in hand until it is ina form absolutely beyond criticism, 
it is in great danger of not getting done at all. It must also 
be remembered in any critical estimate of Stephen’s own per- 
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formances, whether official in India or experimental in England, 
that he always insisted on periodical revision and correction 
as among the necessary functions of a properly equipped legis- 
lative department. To point out, as I have myself done more 
than once, that the Indian Contract Act of 1872 has stood too 
long unrevised, is not in any way derogatory to Stephen’s merit 
in finally settling that Act and passing it into law after long 
delays caused by differences on two or three points of policy 
which his predecessors had been unable to overcome. Rather 
it is mere fidelity to Stephen’s own declared principles: a code, 
as he was never tired of saying, is an elaborate piece of mechanism, 
and one might as well expect the engines of a ship to run for a 
hundred voyages without adjustments or repairs as a code to be 
administered for twenty years without disclosing any need for 
amendment. There has been some improvement in these matters, 
and in this country we may be thankful that we have a Parliamen- 
tary Counsel’s office, and that the House of Commons sometimes 
refrains from spoiling its work. But it remains true that only a 
minority of the educated public, and even of lawyers, appreciate 
the importance of legislation as a distinct branch of legal science 
and art; and among that minority still fewer understand its diffi- 
culty. 

Fitzjames Stephen’s official work in India filled a very short 
part of his life, but in some ways the most important and fruitful 
part. After the lapse of more than twenty years, as I can report 
from what I heard on the spot, it has left among both official and 
unofticial people at the seat of government a memory of strenuous 
and mainly successful exertion which is still lively, and which is 
all the more remarkable because Stephen resigned the post of 
Legal Member of Council after holding it only half the usual 
period of five years. I think some of his minutes and speeches, 
and especially the Minute on the Administration of Justice which 
was the last or almost the last of his official writings, might well 
be republished here, as a selection of Maine’s has already been. 
The last-mentioned Minute, in particular, contains some of 
Stephen’s best and most characteristic work, and many parts of 
it are of general interest to students of legislation and judicial 
systems. His general attitude towards Anglo-Indian life exhibits 
his fair-mindedness and sense of justice in a striking light. It is 
evident that the climate, the official restraint, the elaborate routine 
of even private life, and the general incomprehensibility of Asiatic 
ways to the Western mind, were irksome and repugnant to him. 
As regards the absence of English comfort of which he complained, 
I can only suppose, knowing Fitzjames Stephen to have been in 
no way a fastidious man, that either he was exceptionally ill served 
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or there has been a great improvement in the last twenty years. 
Yet he never wavered in his appreciation of India and the 
British empire in India as being perhaps the most interesting 
things in the modern world. Once, under the stress of indig- 
nation produced by the murder of Lord Mayo, he wrote of India 
as a country “for which no Englishman ever did or ever will 
or can feel one tender or genial feeling.” Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
supplied the proper qualification in a note. In addition to the 
special circumstances, it may be said that Calcutta is in itself 
the least interesting and the least genuinely Indian place in the 
whole of Northern India, and probably about the least favourable 
place for observing native types of character. I do not myself 
understand how one can be expected to have any defined feel- 
ings towards a continent inhabited by a vast population of the 
most diverse races and manners; but there is no doubt at all that 
in many cases Englishmen in India have contracted a real affection 
for the people among whom and with whom they did their duty, 
and the affection has been mutual so far as the great gulf of 
religion and custom would allow. Not having seen much of India, 
I yet have seen how a Rajput gentleman looks an English gentle- 
man in the face, how an English scholar can be as much at ease 
among Mahommedan pupils as a fellow of an English college among 
his juniors, and how a Sikh gentleman can greet an English tra- 
veller like an old friend for the sake of his kinship to an official 
superior who left India many years before. Perhaps the evidence 
is slender; but in such matters one’s impressions cannot be mea- 
sured by the quantity of the experience, and I stand convinced that 
the pessimist view of our relations with natives of good condition 
is on the whole to be set down as an excusable passing mood and 
not as a justifiable opinion. In this as in some other matters Fitz- 
james Stephen did himself injustice by excess of candour, putting 
forward, as Mr. Stephen observes, the harsher side of his opinions 
rather than softening it. One thing more may be worth mention, 
upon a point occurring not in the account of Fitzjames Stephen’s 
Indian office, but in what is said of his later correspondence with 
Lord Lytton. The suggestion of an authorized text-book of 
morality for Indian schools, which appears to Mr. Leslie Stephen 
“rather quaint,” would cause an educated Asiatic to wonder, if at 
all, only that we have not done something of the kind long ago. 
Certainly it has been under quite serious consideration. It would 
in effect be a partial renewal of Akbar’s grand though premature 
endeavour for unity, on more modern and less ambitious lines. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has spoken of his brother’s interest in religious 
and philosophical speculation so fully and with such discernment that 
I cannot pretend to add anything. The beliefs at which Fitzjames 
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arrived after much thought and searching of heart were those of a 
strong and sincere nature revolting against a dogmatic education, 
but revolting, in the main, within the limits which that education 
had laid down. It is a vigorous reaction, but on the same plane 
and the same lines as the action to which it is opposed. Only per- 
sonal and historical interest can now be claimed for most of the 
results. In the philosophy of politics and law Fitzjames Stephen 
was an uncompromising Hobbist. This doctrine amounts to 
making the ideas of one branch of law, namely the criminal law, 
the sole and universal measure of admissible conceptions not only 
in jurisprudence but in politics and ethics; and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has given a hint that this point does not escape him. It is nota 
doctrine I can accept, but it still has many supporters, who ought 
to be grateful to Fitzjames Stephen for having stated and main- 
tained it with extreme clearness. 

Possibly some readers may expect me to speak of Sir James 
Stephen as an English judge. But, not having myself practised 
at the Common Law Bar, and not having been inside a criminal 
court since I was the late Mr. Justice Willes’s marshal, just twenty- 
five years ago, I could say nothing at first hand except by way of 
comment on Sir James Stephen’s reported judgments, and what I 
could say of those would be much too technical for these pages. 
I do believe, however, that at least once or twice his massive and 
direct presentation of legal principles did good service in checking 
or> dangerous form of error; I mean that which consists in dis- 
guising a plain proposition of law in a cloud of uncertain words, and 
making a mystery of it for the purpose of deducing unsound con- 
sequences and calling them equity. Stephen always had the 
courage of his common sense, a quality that has sometimes failed 
greater lawyers. 

IT am not competent to comment on the preliminary chapter of 
family history, which to a large extent is new—at any rate in this 
complete and orderly presentation—even to many friends of the 
family. But it is one of the most interesting chapters in the book, 
and its record of a high level of ability and, what is more, of char- 
acter, kept up through so many generations and in so many brarches 
of a common stock, isa document of perm nent and intrinsic value. 
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THERE are few stranger stories than that of Madame de Douhault, 
the record of whose death on January 21st, 1788, may still be seen 
in the Burial Registers of the City of Orleans. 

Is that record true ? 

Even in the very midst of the storm of the French Revolution, 
this question excited widespread interest, and it can hardly be said 
to be decisively answered yet. Before the Criminal Court of Bourges 
in the year 1801, 194 witnesses came forward and swore that that 
record was false, inasmuch as the lady said to be buried was still 
alive, present in court, and most confidently recognized by every 
one of them. This trial, which dealt with the falseness or other- 
wise of an “ Acte Mortuaire” (declaration of the death signed by 
relatives), was instituted for the purpose of deciding all questions 
bearing on the lady’s identity, especially those which had to do with 
her right to certain property. 

It may be best to give as succinctly as possible, in the first place, 
the undisputed facts of Madame de Douhault’s life, and of her journey 
to Orleans immediately preceding the alleged death; then, the 
statement of the claimant’s case derived from her counsel’s able, 
but to English minds curiously rhetorical, pleadings; and then an 
account of the trial, or rather trials, together with such sifting of 
the evidence as, studying it in these remote days, we may find 
possible. 

Adelaide Marie Rogres Lusignan de Champignelles was born in 
1741, her father, whose family from its relation to the ancient and 
illustrious house of Lusignan (kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem) took 


_ rank among the first in France, being “ lieutenant-general des armées 


du roi.” At the age of five years she was placed in the Convent of 
the Benedictines at Montargis, of which her aunt was the Lady 
Superior, and the succeeding eighteen years of her life were spent 
there and at the Convent of the Ursulines in Paris. 

In 1764 she married the Marquis de Douhault, a widower much 
older than herself. There appears to have been little happiness in 
this marriage,—* arranged” for her, as is the custom in France. 
Shortly after the ceremony, a mental disorder from which her hus- 
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band had previously suffered, but which he had contrived to conceal 
from herself and her friends, broke out; and as during its parox- 
ysms he furiously attacked everyone who approached him—on one 
occasion wounding his wife when she interposed to prevent him 
striking his valet-—it was found necessary to remove him to the 
asylum at Charenton, where he remained until his death, in 1787. 

On his retirement to Charenton, Madame de Douhault was ap- 
pointed “ curatrice” of his property, and thus, at the age of twenty- 
five, she became practically her own mistress—living alone and 
carefully managing her husband’s estates at Chazalet. She seems 
to have been a good, simple-minded woman, and was much beloved 
by the peasantry in the neighbourhood of the chateau, during the 
twenty-three years she lived there, for her kindness and her dexterity 
in administering remedies in cases of sickness and injury. 

After the death of her father, M. de Champignelles, there appear 
to have arisen serious dissensions in the family. Her brother took 
possession of the Champignelles estates; and it is said that Madame 
de Douhault and her mother were his creditors, on account of the 
father’s estate, for large sums of money, repeatedly but in vain 
applied for. These pecuniary matters have, of course, a very im- 
portant bearing on the after events, and—without going into the 
details, which are fully given in the claimant’s case, and appear to 
have been passed sub silentio in the defence—I think we may 
assume that M. de Champignelles owed an account of the family 
affairs to his mother and sister, which it was in every way to his 
interest to postpone or altogether avoid. 

After much correspondence, Madame de Douhault finally decided 
to travel from Chazalet to Paris, a distance of about 210 miles, and 
to remain there with her mother until a satisfactory settlement 
could be arrived at. 

Upon this journey she set out the day after Christmas Day, 1787, 
accompanied by three domestics, Perisse la Chaize (lady’s maid), 
Louis Boutard (coachman), and Joseph Billon (footman). On 
arriving at Orleans, she went to the house of M. Dulude, a nephew 
of her late husband’s, to whom she had previously written asking 
for his hospitality. He excused himself from receiving her, but 
took her to the house of M. and Madame de la Ronciére, relatives 
of his, where he said a room was ready prepared for her. Owing to 
the small accommodation in the house, it was arranged that the foot- 
man Billon should be sent away. As the remainder of the journey 
was to be accomplished with post-horses, the coachman had already 
returned to Chazalet. Thus Perisse la Chaize was the only servant 
left with her. 

The day before the date fixed for her departure for Paris, on 
January 15th 1788, Madame de Douhault went out for a drive by 
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the river-side in company with three ladies, Madame de la Roncieére, 
Madame Du Sailly de Haute Roche, and Madame D’Halot. During 
the course of this drive she was suddenly taken ill and forced to 
return to the house. The petitioner states that it was after taking 
a pinch of snuff that a violent headache came on. A warm foot- 
bath was prepared, and while taking it she fell into a deep slumber ; 
she was then placed in bed, and there remained insensible for several 
days. 

It is asserted by some that the poor lady never recovered from that 
lethargy, but died on the fourth day after she was taken ill, and was 
then buried with all the formal rites of the Church in the cemetery 
at Orleans. But there is another and a very different story. It is 
said that, when supposed to be dead, the lady, still unconscious, was 
taken away in the night, placed in a carriage, and driven off towards 
Paris; that, on returning to consciousness, she found herself a 
prisoner in La Saltpétriére—then a prison for the vilest of vile 
women—there to remain immured, cut off trom all means of com- 
municating with the outer world, for a space o. more than eighteen 
months. 

We have now come to the parting of the ways. Was Madame de 
Douhault indeed buried in that Orleans cemetery? Or was she 
only kidnapped, secretly removed to what it was supposed would be 
life-long silence in La Salpétriére? This at least is certain—that in 
October, 1791, not quite four years after that tragic visit to Orleans, a 
lady appeared at Champignelles, visiting also Chazalet and Argenton, 
asserting that she was the same Madame de Douhault, escaped from 
prison, and come to claim her old position and the rights of which by 
an iniquitous plot she had been defrauded. And for years, taking 
her case from court to court, poor, but struggling unweariedly 
against ric and powerful antagonists, she fought for the name of 
de Douhault and for her share in the Champignelles succession. 

We will now follow for a time the story of this lady as told by her 
advocate in the French Law Courts. For convenience sake, the 
name Madame de Douhault is retained; but wherever events that 
happened after 1788 are mentioned it must be understood that the 
lady claiming to be Madame de Douhault is referred to, and that 
we are relating the events from the point of view of her supporters. 

There can be no doubt that her first statements with regard to 
her experiences on arriving in Paris were incorrect. She said that 
she went straight to her mother’s house, thence to the house of 
Madame de Polastron, travelled with her to Fontainebleau, and 
was there arrested. Her advocate ingeniously argues that before 
reaching Orleans she had intended to pay these visits, and that her 
memory, enfeebled by the effects of powerful narcotics, confused the 
intention with what actually took place. 
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However this may be, she recovers full consciousness in La Sal- 
pétriére, where she finds herself lodged in cell No. 13, and addressed 
by the name of “la Blainville.” It is curious that no entry in the 
prison books (“écrou” is the technical term—name, crime, date of 
arrival, date of departure) dealing with a person of this name was 
produced at any of the trials by either the plaintiff or defendants, 
but that “la Blainville” was an inmate of the prison, afterwards 
claiming the name of de Douhault, there can be no doubt, as this 
was clearly testified to by the Sceurs Pithout and Langlois, Superin- 
tendents of the place. Their evidence will be more fully referred to 
later on. Madame de Douhault states that she informed them of 
her real name, and that they showed her some sympathy, admitting 
her to the choir and giving her lighter tasks than those of the other 
inmates, on account of her evident good breeding and gentle manner. 
But, notwithstanding this, all communication with the outer world 
was forbidden her. At last, in June 1789, she succeeded, by means 
of a woman leaving the prison, to whom she had done many small 
kindnesses, in getting a letter addressed to Madame de Polignac 
taken to its destination. 

The effect of this letter was almost immediate. Very soon after- 
wards two gentlemen called upon her at La Salpétriére, and stated 
that they had been sent by Madame de Polignac. They closely 
questioned her, and when they left promised that she should soon be 
set at liberty. Within seven or eight days—she remembers it was 
on the day when the Barriéres were burnt, shortly before the taking 
of the Bastille—she was released. Her first impulse was to call on 
her brother, M. de Champignelles, whose house was in the “ Marais,” 
not far from the place where the gentleman who brought the 
order for her liberation had left her. The brother would not see 
her, and gave orders that she should be driven away. Greatly 
troubled, she went to the house of an uncle who lived near. He 
received her coldly, but invited her to dinner on some future day. 
She broke down, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, “She would go 
to her mother, who would be good to her—whatever others might 
do.” She was then informed that her mother was dead.* 


* Yet it appears that the mother was not dead, but was living, alone and in 
weak health, in her apartments in the Hospice des Incurables. In March, 1790 
(almost a year afterwards), Madame de Douhault states that she heard from 
Madame de Chimay for the first time that her mother was still alive. She flies to 
see her, and is recognized. The next day she pays another visit in company with 
Madame de Chimay, but is refused admittance by orders of M. de Champignelles. 
Four days afterwards the mother dies, No attempt seems to have been made to 
appear among the mourners at the funeral, or to claim a part in the succession, 
and this is foreibly commented on by the other side, The very troubled state of 
affairs in Paris just at that time should be borne in mind, but there is something 
very unsatisfactory about the story—or, at least, so much of it as has come to us 
in the ‘‘ Causes Celébrés.” 
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Almost paralyzed by this succession of troubles, she left the house 
and then made her way to Versailles, where her friend, Madame de 
Polignae, lived. This lady received her most warmly, and for a few 
months the poor woman was at peace. But these were the stormy 
times of the Revolution. In October of the same year Madame de 
Polignac was forced to fly the country, in company with many 
others of the French nobility. 

We next hear of Madame de Douhault being subjected to further 
persecutions. A M. Duch (whose full name is not given in the 
pleadings, out of consideration for his family, it is said) introduced 
her to two persons, Paris, an “ avocat,” and Fleury, “ bourgeois,” 
stating that they were men of business qualities, who could assist 
her with money and advice. Paris advanced her 1,000 livres at 
fifteen per cent. interest, and, believing that these men were 
sincerely well-disposed towards her, she sought their advice, told 
them her story, and consulted them as to the best means of advanc- 
ing her claims. She was recommended to change her lodgings to 
another quarter of the city, and accordingly she removed to the 
Rue du Four Saint-Honoré in the quarter where the Comité de 
Saint-Eustache held sway. (Paris and Fleury, it is said, had 
friendly relations with many members of this Comité.) On one 
point she was firm; she refused to give either of the men an 
unlimited power of attorney to deal with her property. 

Was it in consequence of this that the attitude of Paris and Fleury 
towards her suddenly and completely changed? On February 19th, 
1790, she was summoned to appear before the Comité de Sainte- 
Eustache to answer the charge of ‘ escroquerie,” obtaining money 
from Paris on false pretences. She appeared before the Comité, heard 
with amazement the charge brought against her, and at once handed 
over to Paris all the money in her possession—the amount borrowed, 
with the exception of 400 livres already spent. Paris also forced 
from her her watch and gold snuff-box (French ladies of this period 
appear to have indulged very freely in the product of the tobacco 
plant). 

Seeing the hostile forces arrayed against her, she exclaimed, * I am 
in a den of thieves!” This was enough; she was immediately sent 
off to the Mayor of Paris with instructions that she should be 
imprisoned for a month. While she was in prison, Paris several 
times called upon her, trying to obtain from her the power of 
attorney he wanted, and promised, if she gave it, that he would 
at once secure her liberation ; but she always refused. The “procés- 
verbal,” usually offered, as we are informed, to the delinquent for 
signature, was never brought to her; nor, although a certain procés- 
verbal was afterwards produced by the other side, is it claimed that 
her signature was ever appended to it. Madame de Douhault’s counsel 
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very plainly insinuates that the procés-verbal so produced is a forgery; 
but whether this is so or not, it is worth while referring to it for a 
moment. In it a woman of the name of Baudin, claiming to be 
Marquise de Grainville, sous-gouvernante of Madame Royale at the 
Tuileries, * étant convaincue de supposition de noms de qualité et 
domicile, supposition qui tendait & abuser le public,” is sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment in La Force. In the procés-verbal 
it is stated that several of her creditors appeared to complain of her, 
among them Marie Valtent, a servant who had not received her 
wages. (It is a fact, that at this time Madame de Douhault had a 
servant in her employ named Victoire Valtan, but she was a faithful 
domestic who remained in her mistress’s service for many years 
afterwards, and was with her at the time of the trials.) 

As to the record of “ La Baudin,” there can be no mistake. From 
the books of La Salpétriére, it appears that a woman of this name 
entered the prison on August 4th, 1786, a year and a half before 
Madame de Douhault’s alleged death, and she was discharge] exactly 
three years afterwards in 1789. (Her real name was Francoise 
Bourdin, married to one Francois Crouillé.) 

Now it is strenuously asserted that this Baudin combination was 
part of a deep-laid plot for the purpose of discrediting as seriously as 
possible at the outset Madame de Douhault in her claims to the 
Champignelles property. In support of this contention two extra- 
ordinary documents, purporting to be powers of attorney to Paris 
and to Fleury giving the completest powers of disposition over the 
Champignelles property, are referred to. These are dated the 10th 
and 11th of February, 1790, respectively, the first to Paris being 
signed “ A. L. Ad. de Champignelle,” Witnesses “ Bouillac, Silly ” 
(notaries), the second to Fleury being signed “ Al. Ad. Champig- 
nelle,” Witnesses “ Bouillac, Silly.” 

It is said by counsel that the style of these documents stamps 
them from a legal point of view as simply ridiculous. But however 
this may be, when we come to the names and titles attributed to the 
lady we find something more startling. She is described as “ Dame 
Anne-Louise-Adelaide de Champignelles, veuve de M. Pierre-André, 
Marquis de Grainville, capitaine au regiment de Monsieur ; la-dite 
dame de Grainville, sous-gouvernante de Madame Royale, demeurant 
i Paris au vieux Louvre,” &c. The estates to be managed are those 
of Belombre and Champignel, both misdescribed. The name of 
Grainville (can it be a reminiscence of Blainville ?) is the same as 
that given in the Baudin procés-verbal. And in the two documents 
and two signatures it is to be noted that there are grave discrepancies. 
It is roundly charged by the petitioner that these are forgeries, mix- 
ing up a little of the true with a great deal of the false, and expressly 
produced with the view of throwing derision on the lady’s whole case 
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from the beginning. Identify her with a vile creature Baudin, show 
that while claiming certain titles and estates she really knows very 
little about them—and the case is judged before it comes into 
court. 

Conspiracy or not, the woman Baudin disappears at this point 
from the story, and is not heard of again. In those unsettled times 
she may easily have been lost sight of, but it is unfortunate that 
such an important witness could not have been produced. As it is, 
the question, was she, or was she not, made use of to personate 
Madame de Douhault ? must remain undecided. We shall find that 
another inmate of La Salpétriére, Anne Buirette, is afterwards 
chosen to play a similar part to that first assigned to “ La Baudin.” 

One more set of documents may be briefly mentioned. A letter 
is written by the Curé of Vanvres to the Curé of Champignelles, 
asking for information as to “ Madame de Champignelles, veuve de 
Sieur de Gourdin, Marquise de Grainville, and Baronne d’Esigny.” 
Another letter to the same curé is written in November, 1790, 
asking for her own baptismal certificate and the burial certificate of 
her mother, and signed “ Anne-Louise-Adelaide de Champignelles, 
ci-devant Marquise de Grainville.” No address is given to which 
these papers might be sent, but it is significant that with the last 
letter is one from Paris addressed to the sume curé, with a similar 
request. It is almost needless to say that the curé at once supposed 
that he had to do with some clumsy swindlers. One more letter 
figures in this set of peculiar productions. It is addressed to Madame 
de Jaucourt, Abbess of the Benedictines of Auxerre (a relation of the 
Champignelles family), and commences as follows : “ Madame; je suis 
surpris de votre maniére de panse a mon ai-gart si vous aitre inquiette 
de mon nom le voilas Anne-Louise-Adelaide de Champignelles veuve 
du Sieur Monteil de Marinville Dame pour accompagnes Madame 
Ellisabaite.” Here another name is introduced, “* Marinville.” ‘If 
you want to know my name, ‘le voilas’”; and then follows an 
absurd travesty of the real name. Anyone receiving such a letter 
would at once say that it came from an impudent impostor, and 
Madame de Douhault’s friends contend that the letters above quoted 
were manufactured with the sole and express intention of producing 
such an impression. 

At this point it may be convenient briefly to indicate the peti- 
tioner’s counsel’s view with regard to the whole of this Paris-Fleury 
incident. The two are introduced to the lady as respectable citizens 
desirous of assisting her; they lend her money and obtain from her 
documents relating to her claim. They then denounce her as a 
swindler, and she is imprisoned for a month. Subsequently, keeping 
back the genuine papers they have obtained from her, they manu- 
facture certain forged documents containing an absurd medley of 
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true and false statements, and the inoment legal proceedings are 
commenced these are brought forward by her opponexzts. The in- 
ference is therefore invited that M.M. Paris and Fleury were simply 
tools of M. de Champignelles, and that the whole incident was a 
diabolical plot aimed at prejudicing the petitioner’s claim from its 
very commencement. 

On October 17th, 1791, not quite four years after the alleged 
death, Madame de Douhault appeared at the Chiteau de Champig- 
nelles. She was refused admittance, the conciérge stating that he 
had strict orders to admit no one without a written order. She goes 
to an inn without announcing her name, is recognized there and in 
the church; and it is said that in three days, from October 23rd to 
26th, ninety-six parsons from the town and neighbourhood came to 
see her and acknowledged that she was none other than their old 
friend Madame de Douhault. Their evidence is taken in an “ acte 
de notoriété” prepared by Jean Rétard, Greffier of the munici- 
pality of Champignelles. But it is an awkward fact that in the 
preamble the name is given “ Louise Adelaide ” instead of “ Adelaide 
Marie,” as it ought to have been. When a copy of this “acte” was 
sent to her, she noticed the mistake and it was corrected in the 
margin of the original. Here, again, this Rétard is charged by the 
lady’s friends with being a traitor. 

About this time we hear that several attempts were made to in- 
veigle Madame de Douhault into lonely places where her life might 
have been attempted. And in the month of December shots were 
fired in the night-time into the room where she slept. After this, 
the inhabitants of the town took it in turns to watch the house of M. 
From, wood-merchant, where she lodged. 

On January 9th, 1792, an action was formally commenced against 
M. de Champignelles in the District Court of Saint Fargeau, praying 
that she might be restored to her rights, name, and property, and for 
the payment of 500,000 livres owing to her. 

M. de Champignelles, after an attempt to arrest these proceedings 
by a complaint to the Minister of the Interior of riotous conduct “ in 
demanding admission to the chateau with 300 men” (a charge 
promptly disproved by the municipality of Champignelles), sends to 
the “juge interrogateur” of Saint Fargeau a bundle of papers, 
which, he states, have a bearing on the case, to be used when Madame 
de Douhault is examined. These include all the papers already re- 
ferred to as full of gross blunders : (1) The procés-verbal of the Comité 
St. Eustache ; (2) The two powers of attorney in the name of Louise 
Adelaide de Champignelles de Grainville ; (3) The letters from the 
Vicar of Vanvres to the Curé of Champignelles, and those of Grainville 
and Paris to the same vicar asking for certificates; (4) The Monteil 
(te Marinville letter, to the Abbess de Jaucourt. To say the least, it is 
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curious that he should have all these documents so ready to his hand! 
How did he get hold of them? If we assume for one moment, as 
has been suggested, that this move was part of a deep-laid plot against 
the lady, we soon notice in the course of it what appears to be an im- 
portant deviation from the original plan. Baudin, who has been 
married to Crouillé, was rather a notorious character in Senlis and 
other places, and evidence against the identification could easily be 
obtained. A certain M. Saffroy is said to have suggested to M. de 
Champignelles another person with whom the identification would 
be safer, this was Anne Buirette, married to one Bourdin, a woman 
who had been consigned to the Salpétriére on January 3rd, 1786, 
and discharged thence September 16th, 1789. M. Saffroy sees 
Madame de Douhault and at once says she is Buirette,a woman with 
whom as a youth he had been intimate. 

The line now taken is apparent from a letter said to have been 
addressed by the Commissaire of St. Fargeau to the Minister of 
Justice, asking for information as to “ Anne Buirette, femme Baudin, 
prenant actuellement le nom de Doubault.” The answer is that the 
woman is Anne Buirette, femme Bourdin, imprisoned January 3rd, 
1786, and thena month’s incarceration in La Force in February, 1790, 
is mentioned. This letter is without date and signature, and there 
are several suspicious circumstances in connection with it. But if 
genuine, the correspondence is most discreditable (what business had 
the judge to designate the claimant as above?). We can see that 
Madame de Douhault’s friends have some grounds for tracing M. de 
Champignelles’ hand in all this. 

The lady was examined by the President of the Court of St. 
Fargeau, and her friends assert that out of 114 questions 106 had 
correct and satisfactory answers returned to them. In her turn she 
applied for M. de Champignelles’ examination—no doubt wishing to 
bring out the facts with regard to his possession of the documents 
he had sent to the court. 

But the proceedings are, at this point, brought to a strangely 
abrupt conclusion, On March 26th, 1792, judgment is pronounced. 
Without going into the grounds on which it is asked that the 
brother should be examined, which are declared to be impertinent 
and inadmissible, her application is dismissed, she is forbidden to 
assume the name of Madame de Douhault in future, and that name 
is to be erased from all the documents in court. 

This judgment appears to be mainly based upon one answer given 
in the course of her examination on February 7th, 1792, before the 
President of the District Court of St. Fargeau, in which she is said 
to have admitted that she entered La Salpétriére on January 3rd, 
1786. If this were true, of course there is an end to the case, she 
is Anne Buirette, an impostor. On the other side it is charged that 
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this answer was a mere slip in the year, that the date should have 
been 1789, and that the slip was brought about by the judge, having 
in hand his notes about Buirette, confusing her.upon this simple 
matter. Re-examination, as in a British Court of Justice, might 
have set everything right. As it was, the mistake had the gravest 
consequences in all the future trials, as we shall see. 

An appeal was lodged against this judgment, but for three years 
nothing seems to have been done. We next hear of Madame de 
Doahault, in 1795, opposing the sequestration of M. de Champig- 
nelles’ property (he had been forced to emigrate) on the ground that 
a portion of it belonged to her. The decision of the Court at Nevers 
was that nothing could be done until she could show by the judgment 
of a Criminal Court that the “acte mortuaire” respecting the death 
in January, 1788, was false. Proceedings of this nature were there- 
upon commenced in the Court of Argenton, transferred thence to 
Orleans on the application of M. Dulude. For four more years these 
dragged on. Finally the case was quashed in a manner surely only 
possible in those stormy times. The petitioner was told to go to 
any other judges she liked (“devant quels juges elle pourra et 
devra”), the reason of declining to go into it being that the case 
was not one of public intéiRat (“ cette plainte n’interesse pas l’ordre 
public”). 

However, in the year 1800, the Cour de Cassation, at Paris, made 
an order that the case—of perjury in the “acte mortuaire ”—should 
be tried before the Criminal Court of Bourges. At this trial 194 
witnesses from Champignelles, Chazalet, and the neighbourhood, 
came forward to identify the lady as the true Madame de Douhault. 
Among these were M. Pepin, a member of the Court of Appeal at 
Bourges. In 1787, just before the alleged death, he was “ bailli” of 
Chazalet and managed Madame de Douhault’s affairs. He was in 
constant communication with her, and saw and conversed with her 
only a few days before the departure for Orleans. He identified her 
as present in court, and recognised her “by her figure, her walk 
(Madame de Douhault slightly limped), the sound of her voice, and 
certain twitchings near.one of the eyes.” M. Tardif de Pommereux, 
a distinguished lawyer, and M. Dupertuis (who had actually wound 
up her affairs after the “death” in 1788), one of the first authorities 
on jurisprudence in France, joined in acknowledging her. And the 
evidence to a similar effect of Perisse la Chaize, the lady’s maid, 
who was with Madame de Douhault at Orleans in 1787, was certainly 
of importance. At this trial also was produced a most important 
atidavit, sworn in 1800 before M. Oudinot, a Paris notary, by 
Mesdames Pithout and Langlois, in which they state that Madame 
de Douhault entered La Salpétriére, of which they had the superin- 
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while in prison she revealed to them her true name. Before the 
court of Bourges these witnesses retracted the latter part of their 
evidence, while adhering to the former. They then stated that they 
signed the statement “after dinner,” and did not read it. M. 
Ouadinot, however, against whose character nothing is alleged, states 
that the signatures were affixed before dinner-time, and “ that the 
document was read over to the women.” He adds that, having 
omitted to state in it that the “ veuve de Douhault ” was present at 
the time of signature, the two were recalled, and on this being added, 
they signed again. Two witnesses “from Champignelles, Louis 
Rocher, shopkeeper, and Thierry, formerly gardener at the chateau, 
also state that they were with Madame de Douhault when she met 
the two nuns from the Salpétriére, and they recognized her as la 
Blainville, who, when first imprisoned there, had stated that she was 
“la veuve de Douhault.” It is not creditable to the judges of the 
court at Bourges that nothing seems to have been done in the way 
of confronting the two last-named witnesses with the sisters Pithout 
and Langlois. 

But what of the case for the defence? We shall now proceed to 
examine this, and for that purpose shall adopt the “ réquisitoire” of 
M. Baucheton, “ Procureur-Général Impérial,” who, pronouncing as he 
does for the defence, accepts (with one important exception) the case 
set up against the petitioner. This “ réquisitoire ” is composed with 
considerable literary ability and forensic acuteness, but to the mind 
of an English lawyer it is deplorably lacking in calm, sober, and im- 
partial reasoning. In places one is reminded of the other judge, 
who, before the case was tried, wrote for information about ‘* Anne 
Buirette, claiming to be Madame de Douhault.” This Procureur- 
Général occupies a position which, though analogous to that of our 
Attorney-General, has no exact counterpart in a British Court of 
Justice. His duty is to watch the case in the public interest, and 
his “ réquisitoire” is a sort of summing up before the judges. In the 
present instance he has interrogated the witnesses in private; he has 
sent for an expert in handwriting of his own choosing; and he gives 
the court with the utmost freedom the benefit of his own views as 
to the claimant’s personal appearance, language, «Ke. 

He commences with the evidence as to identification; draws a 
picture of Madame de Douhault before the date of the Orleans visit, 
and makes out that the petitioner in nearly every respect differs 
from it. The former Madame de Douhault had poor health, not 
much hair, of chestnut colour, thin eyebrows, blue eyes, prominent 
under-lip, round chin, and limped slightly in her walk. The present 
one seems to enjoy robust health, has black hair, thick eyebrows, 
black eyes, and pointed chin, walks as if quite lame, and looks much 
younger than a lady born just sixty years ago would look. It is 
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only right to say that the evidence as to the personal appearance 
would seem to be based, to some extent at least, on the statements 
of M. Lusignan de Champignelles (who, by this time, was again in 
France) and his sister, “ Prieure” of the Convent at Montargis; the 
first of whom is really the accused person in the case. The Pro- 
cureur-Général goes on to say that, though there is no doubt that a 
large number of witnesses, amongst them men like M.M. Pepin and 
Pommereux, of irreproachable character, state that the petitioner is 
Madame de Douhault, a considerable number of witnesses, among 
them being several who in earlier days had peculiar means of know- 
ing the lady and her habits, swear that she is not the same. The 
evidence is not conclusive one way or the other; but he thinks there 
are signs that the petitioner’s witnesses have had a good deal of 
schooling, and on the whole are not as intelligent and respectable as 
those marshalled on the other side. 

It is perhaps worth while interposing one remark on this evidence. 
The present case differs from nearly all the other notable cases of a 
similar kind that we have studied. The lady disappears in January, 
1788; not quite four yeurs afterwards she reappears among her former 
friends and neighbours. There has not been time for the memory 
to fade. Almost automatically the witnesses would decide “It is 
she,” or “It is not she.” 

The next point is that of handwriting. Two experts were called 
at the trial, Souplet, notary, and Desbourges, schoolmaster. Their 
judgment was that the signatures to the Fleury and Paris docu- 
ments and to the Jaucourt letter were not the petitioner’s; on that 
they are both agreed ; but as to the other signatures, those of the 
petitioner’s to various documents, Desbourges thinks they are in the 
same handwriting as the undeniably genuine signatures of Mme. 
de Douhault, while Souplet says they are not. The Procureur- 
Général acknowledges to a strong opinion of his own on the subject, 
and he obtains the appointment of a third expert, M. Brard, a writer 
of Paris. According to this witness, all the signatures since 1788 
are in one and the same handwriting, and are all forgeries by 
the petitioner. It seems to be clearly shown that there are some 
remarkable differences between the two sets of signatures, those 
acknowledged to have been written before 1788 and those produced 
afterwards. Before 1788 the lady always signed herself “ Champig- 
nelles de Douhault,” after that date she appears to have varied it, 
signing some papers “Adelaide Marie de Rogues,veuve de Douhault,” 
in others “Adelaide Marie Rogres Lusignan-Champignelles, veuve de 
Douhault.” We should be on our guard, perhaps, against attaching 
too much importance to these variations. There may be great dif- 
ferences between a signature given in connection with legal proceed- 
ings and one given by the same person on another occasion. 
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The Procureur-Général then goes on to point out the admission 
already referred to made by the petitioner, which, if true, is fatal 
to her case. In her 39th, 40th, and 4]st answers she admits that she 
entered La Salpétriére on January 3rd, 1786 (the date of la Buirette’s 
entrance ). 

There is also a remarkable admission in the answer to the 47th 
interrogatory before the court of Saint Fargeau, and the Pro- 
cureur-Général is not slow to call attention to it. The petitioner, 
in answer to a question as to whether she did not give powers of 
attorney to Paris and Fleury, said she did go once to a notary’s to 
sign a procuration; it was in favour of one Paris, a usurer, who lent 
her bills of exchange which turned out to be bad, and were the cause 
of her new troubles in La Force, and that she thought she was only 
giving Paris authority “ pour lui étre utile” and “venir avec elle la 
faire reconnaitre dans la terre de Champignelles.” She also states 
in the same examination that she was “imprisoned in La Force 
under the name of Grainville on account of forged bills of exchange 
given her by Flewry in connection with the procuration given him 
for the management of her affairs.” If the powers of attorney pro- 
duced at the trial were forgeries, as her counsel strenuously contends 
that they were, they may possibly have been substituted for genuine 
ones acknowledged by the petitioner in her examination as above. 
There is also some other evidence—though of its value it is difficult 
at this time to judge—of her having lived in an hotel under the 
Grainville name, and also as to her having used the name of Merain- 
ville ; the last, however, is of very hearsay character, and, save as 
supporting the documents produced (eg., the Jaucourt letter), is 
not of much importance. But, when one of the witnesses, Saint- 
Loup, steward of the Champignelles estates, says that she pre- 
sented herself in October, 1791, at the chiteau under the name 
of Merainville, cousin-german of Madame de Champignelles, it is 
difficult to believe that this can be true of a person who was un- 
doubtedly immediately afterwards recognized by the people of the 
place as Madame de Douhault, and in December, 1791, was guarded 
by them night and day from the attacks of enemies who had fired 
into her bedroom. 

We now come to a part of the “ réquisitoire” which certainly tells 
very heavily against the petitioner. M. Baucheton takes a letter 
written by the undoubted Madame de Douhault containing these 
words, written as they are printed, “Au sujet de l’argent dont 
vous avez bien voulu vous charger,” and dictates the words to the 
petitioner; she writes them out in the following manner, “ Au cujai 
de la jantz dont vous avez bien voulut vous charger.” In answer to the 
statement of her counsel that the earlier letters had been written by a 
secretary and copied out by her, the Procureur-Général asserts that the 
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smallness of Madame de Douhault’s fortune prevented her ever having 
a secretary. 

Then, the petitioner’s memory is at fault upon many matters that 
as Madame de Douhault she ought to have remembered. She can 
tell nothing of a “ demoiselle de Damas ” at the Montargis Convent 
with her, a girl so extraordinarily fat that in crossing her hands over 
her stomach, she could hardly make her finger-tips meet, and whose 
petticoats were so large that three of the other school-girls could 
stand together within them. She mentions the wrong persons as 
present at her marriage, does not remember the name of the valet who 
constantly attended her husband in Charenton, and makes serious 
mistakes in the names and descriptions of certain near relatives. 

We next come to the attempted identification with Anne Buirette 
who entered the Salpétriére in 1786. She came from Sens, which 
we may mention, by the way, is not very far from Champignelles. 
The woman was of utterly bad character, and had deserted her hus- 
band, who long and in vain sought to reclaim her. This husband, 
Bourdin, is confronted with the petitioner, and the Procureur-(Général 
says he noticed that the man was trembling at the moment when he 
came forward. This sober-minded lawyer goes on to say he had 
heard the man was frightened, having been told that if he recognized 
the woman as Anne Buirette he would have to take her back again ! 
However this may be, the man plainly said that, whoever she was, 
the woman he then saw was not Anne Buirette, formerly his wife. 
Fourteen other witnesses from Sens who had known Anne Buirette 
declare that the petitioner is not she. Analyzing the evidence 
generally on this part of the case the Procureur-Général says, 
“ J’avoue qu'il m’est impossible d’aprés de semblables dépositions de 
me convaincre que la plaignante soit Anne Buirette femme de Jean 
Bourdin qui la méconnait.” 

We now come to the particulars of the alleged death at Orleans. 
This will be referred to more fully later on. For the present it is 
sufficient to say that Perisse, the lady’s maid, said she saw her mis- 
tress apparently dead, a candle burning at the foot of the bed, and 
the usual paraphernalia of the death-chamber around. Her mis- 

tress’s face was white like that of a dedd person. 

Other evidence is that of M. Gilles Lambron, surgeon, called in by 
M. de la Ronciére to attend a lady who was ill, named Madame de 
Douhault. He states that her condition was that of lethargic insen- 
sibility during the three days she survived. He applied blisters to 
various parts of the body, but with no affect. The morning of the 
fourth day he calls at the house, is told at the door that the patient 
is dead, and, apparently without any more ado, goes away. 

Another doctor, M. Dominique Latour, was also in attendance. 
The first time he saw her she was in a deep lethargy, resembling the 
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effects of apoplexy. The next day he is invited to dinner by M. de 
la Ronciére. About three o’clock he sees her, she is evidently ap- 
proaching the death-agony. Then he goes upstairs to dine. After 
dinner the gentlemen come down into the lady’s room; the doctor 
shakes her pillow under her head without awakening her, and de- 
clares that the case is a hopeless one. 

Then we have the evidence of a number of domestics and others. 
A professional nurse, a coachman, a footman, some undertaker’s men, 
say they saw the dead body and are sure it was that of Madame de 
Douhault. One, Claude Pelletier, the coachman, says he went into 
the room and passed his hands over her features, which he recog- 
nized perfectly. None of the La Ronciére family or their friends 
appear to have given evidence. The Procureur-Général states that 
neither the De la Ronciéres nor M. Dulude were gainers to any very 
considerable extent by Madame de Douhault’s death. 

The next matter dealt with is the manner, language, and mode of 
pronunciation of the petitioner. On this the Procureur-Général 
formed a very strong opinion on the occasion when she presented 
herself “chez moi,” as he says, for examination. He detected bad 
grammar, vulgar pronunciation, and at least one indecent expression, 
which he repeats with many apologies “aux personnes du sexe qui 
me font ’honneur de m’entendre, et dont la delicatesse plus que les 
oreilles encore seront blessées.” 

He then winds up with a strong expression of opinion against the 
petitioner. The court entirely adopts the same view, and declares 
for the truth of the “ acte mortuaire ” of January, 1788. 

The case is then taken to the Court of Appeal in Paris, and from 
thence to the final tribunal, the Cour de Cassation. The decisions 
of both tribunals are based upon the same ground. The petitioner 
is not Madame de Douhault, because she admitted that she entered 
La Salpétriére on January 3rd, 1786, three years before the alleged 
death. Before the Supreme Court M. Huart Dupare, her counsel, 
makes some strong remarks on the behaviour of the President of the 
Court of Appeal below. He says that that judge would only grant 
one day for the hearing of the appeal, saying, ‘* Cette cause est connue 
de tout le monde”; that he would not see the petitioner nor would 
he examine a single one of the documents in the case. In the 
** Requéte en Cassation” M. Dupare very strongly insists upon the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence as to the circumstances of the 
alleged death at Orleans, and he states that by the registers of the 
Salpétriére it can be proved that on January 3rd, 1786, only two 
persons entered that prison, Anne Buirette, and a child Marie- 
Catherine Botel, seven years old. Admit, as the court must do, 
that the petitioner is not Anne Buirette (the child died the same 
year) and the whole case based on that unfortunate interrogatory of 
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Saint Fargeau falls to the ground. It is evident that this argument 
was considered to be of great weight by the Cour de Cassation ; but the 
technical point that no new evidence could be produced before that 
court prevailed, and the admission that the petitioner entered the 
Salpétriére on January 3rd, 1786, was held to be fatal to her whole case. 
Yet M. Merlin, in pronouncing the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
expresses himself as follows: “ It is true that she has proved by an 
extract from the register of La Salpétriére that on the 3rd of 
January, 1786, only two persons entered that place, namely, Marie 
Catherine Botel, aged seven years, who died May Ist of the same 
year, and Anne Buirette, with whom during the course of this 
action it has been sought to identify her—it is true that she proves 
very clearly that she is not Anne Buirette, and that, on comparing 
this evidence with that of the fact that Anne Buirette and Marie 
Catherine Botel are the only persons who entered La Salpétriére on 
January 3rd, 1786, one remains convinced that there is an error in 
the 38th answer to the interrogation of Saint Fargeau. But it 
was only subsequently to the judgment of the Court of Appeal that 
this fact had been mentioned and proved; and fresh evidence pro- 
duced after judgment can never form a ‘moyen de Cassation,’ a 
means of quashing it. ‘C’est un malheur, sans doute,” he goes on to 
say in a sympathetic tone, “mais ce malheur, ce n’est point a la 
Cour de Cassation qu'il est permis de le reparer.” So the peti- 
tioner is left, at an advanced age, defeated and (as she asserts) de- 
spoiled of name and property and without further remedy. The 
report in the Recueil des Causes Célebies, dated 1808, states that 
she was living at that time, and owed to M. Delorme, the lawyer 
who had so long carried on her action, shelter and the means of sub- 
sistence, 

Yet one more attempt was made to secure a rehearing of the 
case. A petition, en révision de cause, prepared by M. Deséze, an 
eminent counsel who had defended Louis XVI, and supported by 
ten “ jurisconsultes ” of Paris, was presented to the Emperor in 1809. 
The previous history of the case was reviewed forcibly and eloquently, 
and a rehearing claimed on the ground that a “ question d’état” (very 
important in French, based on Roman law) was involved in it. The 
petitioner had been deprived of her name, her civil status was lost, 
she was “civilement ni fille ni épouse ni Frangaise, ni étrangére.” 
This last appeal appears to have been no more successful than the 
previous ones. 

It cannot be said that the evidence with regard to the circum- 
stances of the alleged death at Orleans was very carefully considered 
by any of the courts before which the case came. There was an 
entry in the Burial Register—the petitioner had not proved herself 
to be Madame de Douhault—and therefore nothing more need be 
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considered. But, not being hampered with the natural judicial 
instinct (which is, only to consider the points necessary for the 
decision of a case as presented), it may be well if we briefly refer to 
some parts of the evidence, especially the statement of Perisse la 
Chaize, the lady’s maid who was present during the Orleans visit and 
—only three years afterwards—recognized in the petitioner the mis- 
tress she once believed had passed away from this earthly life. (Of 
course the two may have been accomplices, but no charge or 
suggestion of this sort is made by the defendants in the action.) 
Anne Frangoise Perisse says, after speaking of the commencement 
of the illness (her mistress being insensible, and a doctor having 
prescribed for her), “she was in great distress seeing her mistress so 
ill, and, at the time of the death, she had retired to some little dis- 
tance from the bed, and was in a corner of the room when the 
woman of the house exclaimed, “ La voila passée, elle est morte.” 
Then they wished to take her, Perisse, away, but she would not, only 
she retired to a closet near Madame’s bedroom and threw herself on 
the bed there. During the night she heard the sound of what was 
going on in the room, the curtains were drawn, candles lighted, 
&e. The next morning, having come for some clothes lying on a 
sofa near the bed, she saw her mistress lying there white with the 
pallor of death. When the funeral took place and Perisse wished to 
accompany it to the cemetery she was prevented doing so, a man 
taking her by the arm and saying, “ women were not admitted.” 
She remembers noticing some curious things said by the domestics 
of the house at the time; for instance, the Muitre-d’hétel said to her 
once, “ Have they told you anything? Have you heard anything ?” 

The medical evidence can by no means be called complete. M. 
Lambron attends the lady once or twice, goes to the door of the 
house one morning, hears she is dead and walks away. The other 
doctor pays visits on the day of the death before and after dinner, 
experiments in trying to rouse her by shaking, and goes away saying, 
* Voila une femme qui s’en va.” The friends and relations trouble 
very little about the poor woman dying in their house and give 
their dinner parties as usual, her mother or brother do not appear 
to have been sent for; and when she dies she is buried, not in the 
family vault at Champignelles or Chazalet, but in the common 
cemetery of Orleans. 

To sum up the case in a few words, the points which tell most 
strongly against the petitioner appear to be the following :— 

If there had been a conspiracy, a very large number of persons 
must have joined in it, and it is by no means easy to understand 
how they could have been induced to do this. The story of the 
petitioner is faulty on many points. Her statement as to visiting 
her mother and going to Fontainebleau is proved not to be true. 
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Also, it does not appear that any evidence supporting her statements 
as to the visit to her brother and uncle immediately after her libera- 
tion and of her lengthened stay with Madame de Polignac was 
given. Of course, as to this, it may be that the principal witnesses, 
owing to the troubles of the Revolution, were out of the country ; 
but the blank is, to say the least, most unfortunate for the peti- 
tioner. No entry in the month of January, 1788, showing that a 
person named Blainville, or anyone else who can be identified with 
the petitioner, entered La Salpétriére, was ever produced. When 
released from the prison she did not visit or search for her mother 
for several years (although of this no doubt an explanation is 
attempted). Great differences are shown in signatures of various 
documents after the alleged reappearance, while it is admitted that 
the undisputed Madame de Douhault always signed simply “Champi- 
gnelles de Douhault.” The alleged want of grammatical accuracy 
shown in her writing to dictation, and her mistakes as to events in 
the Champignelles and other families that it is very unlikely the 
lady would have forgotten, must also be considered. 

On the other hand, in favour of the petitioner, the following 
points may be submitted :— 

The interval between the disappearance and re-appearance was 
less than four years—not long enough for men to forget a person’s 
features—and yet there were hundreds of witnesses of all ranks in 
society to bear testimony to the lady’s identity. The brother, M. 
de Champignelles, had strong pecuniary reasons for desiring his 
sister out of the way, and at the time of the alleged death she was 
pressing him for the payment of large sums that he owed her. The 
Fleury-Paris documents, the letters to the Abbess de Jaucourt, &c., 
have a very suspicious look, all these being immediately, when 
wanted, produced en bloc by the brother. The moment he is 
threatened, he tries to suppress the lady’s claim in a summary 
and illegal way by applying to the Minister of the Interior, and 
there certainly seems to be some ground, for believing that strong 
influence was brought to bear upon the officials of at least some 
of the smaller courts (vide the extraordinary pronouncement of 
the Criminal Court of Orleans). Of three experts, two declare that 
the Fleury-Paris signatures were forgeries, and not in the petitioner’s 
handwriting (and if so, who procured them ?), and one expert 
declares that all the signatures confessedly those of the petitioner 
are in the same handwriting as that of the undoubted Madame de 
Douhault. Notwithstanding that on one point their evidence was 
unfavourable to the petitioner, the two women, superintendents of 
prison, Soeurs Langlois and Pithout, agreed that she was known to 
them in the prison as “ La Blainville” (she was therefore not la 
Baudin or la Buirette). Apart from this, her opponents never 
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seriously tried to identify her with la Baudin, imprisoned August 
4tb, 1786, although they produced against her the procés-verbal in 
the Baudin name. They completely failed in identifying her with 
la Buirette. We are therefore justified in saying that, if not Madame 
de Douhault, it was never shown who the petitioner really was. 

After the lapse of just one hundred years, it is impossible to pro- 
nounce any confident opinion on this case. We have no detailed 
report of the evidence of the witnesses; facts are alluded to in the 
pleadings of which, as far as we can judge, no evidence in support is 
adduced at the trials; and, indeed, amid the massacres and turmoils 
of the French Revolution, it is not to be wondered at that very 
material witnesses were missing when the case came on for trial. A 
little more evidence on some points—disproof on others of certain 
statements that appear to have passed virtually unchallenged—and 
the modern judgment might sway to the one side or to the other, 
according to the character of such added testimony. 

Judging the case, however, as we have it, and making the best of 
the imperfect light afforded him, all that the present writer can say 
is that he slightly inclines to the belief that the petitioner was 
Madame de Douhault, and was the victim of a most cruel and 
audacious conspiracy. 

J. J. Brown. 
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Tue debate which was the occasion, though it could hardly be 
called the cause, of the fall of the late Government illustrated a 
number of interesting features of the general administration of 
the army. The public was unexpectedly reminded of some ele- 
mentary constitutional facts which are too often forgotten, and 
which have an important bearing upon those questions of military 
and of navai organization that are likely in the near future to make 
large claims upon our attention. It seems worth while, in view of 
coming discussions, to take note of the light shed upon administra- 
tive practice by the crisis. 

The House of Commons, being dissatisfied with certain explana- 
tions on the subject of ammunition, resolved to reduce the salary of 
the Secretary of State for War: in other words, passed a vote of cen- 
sure upon him. The consequence was that the Cabinet resigned. 
This is in accordance with the best constitutional practice, of which a 
corner-stone is the solidarity of the Cabinet. ‘Translated into its 
practical consequences it means that the only way in which the House 
of Commons can call anyone to account for any administrative act, 
is by turning out the Government. The Minister at the head of the 
department does not resign alone, but the Cabinet falls with him. In 
other words, there is no such thing as the individual personal responsi- 
bility of a Minister to Parliament. The Minister is responsible to his 
colleagues; that is, they may compel him to resign if they disagree 
with him, but the House of Commons can bring its displeasure to 
bear upon a Minister only when it is prepared to eject the Govern- 
ment. Thus for the administration of the army, the Cabinet, the 
whole Cabinet, and only the Cabinet, is responsible to Parliament. 
If a Secretary of State chooses to say he is himself responsible for 
a measure, as the late Mr. Stanhope was wont to say, and as 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman said in reference to the selection for the 
Aldershot command, it is merely a figure of speech, meaning, per- 
haps, that he is its real author, but hardly that he can be made ac- 
countable for its consequences. But the Secretary of State, though 
practically irresponsible, wields in regard to the army, so long as 
he does not quarrel with his colleagues, the whole unlimited an- 
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thority of the Cabinet. The Secretary of State, in short, from the 
Parliamentary point of view, is an autocrat over the army, his des- 
potism being tempered only by the possibility of a Party defeat. 
One is tempted to doubt the wisdom of the accepted doctrine that 
the army and the navy—for what has been said of the Secretary of 
State applies equally to the First Lord of the Admiralty—ought to 
be kept outside of Party. It would seem rather that the only way 
of obtaining an administrative reform in either service through the 
agency of Parliament is by inducing the Opposition to take up the 
proposed change, with the express purpose of turning out the 
Government by an adverse vote. 

The Secretary of State with a maximum of power and a mini- 
mum of accountability for its use is, if not the keystone, at least 
the figure-head of the whole military administration. None of 
the reformers has ever seriously proposed to tamper with him. No 
doubt it was suggested by Sir Charles Dilke and myself that he 
should be amalgamated with the First Lord in order that there 
should be some Minister compelled to think about the common 
function of both services, national defence ; and the new Govern- 
ment has sought to reach the same end by bracketing the Secretary 
of State and the First Lord under Lord President of the Council. But 
neither the proposal nor the measure adopted alters the conditions 
of authority and accountability. The Civilian Cabinet Minister 
remains the central figure in the British administration of defence. 
The natural history of this official is therefore a profitable study. 
There can hardly be a better introduction to it than is afforded by 
an examination of the ways of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
who, before he brought down the Cabinet and became K.C.B., was 
a typical specimen of the genus. 

Secretaries of State are all professional politicians. Their occu- 
pation through life is to make speeches in Parliament and on the 
platform, the condition of every speech being that it must defend 
the Party. The result is considerable argumentative or rhetorical 
dexterity. But this lifelong devotion to political rhetoric is incon- 
sistent with a mastery of any of the professions by which the work 
of Government is carried on. The politician rarely commands the 
field of foreign affairs; never that of war. Upon important occa- 
sions he requires, if in Office, to be coached; if in Opposition, to cram 
himself. The moment he leaves the familiar field of political con- 
troversy he is on delicate ground; and for that reason a lucid or 
masterly exposition of the administrative principles of any depart- 
ment except that of finance has rarely been heard in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman while at the head of the 
War Office had twice to defend the Cabinet against chalienge 
of important acts of his own department. On each occasion he 
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damaged his case by ignorance of the subject. He seems to have 
been unable to realize that even his great experience of debate 
might be paralyzed by want of knowledge, for it is absurd to sup- 
pose that if he had thought it necessary he could not easily have 
obtained the information which would have prevented his errors. 

In the autumn of 1893, the Duke of Connaught having been 
selected for the command at Aldershot, this appointment became 
the subject of a debate in the House of Commons. The attack 
upon the Government was feebly conducted, Mr. A. C. Morton 
making himself ridiculous, and discrediting in advance a case 
which after that Sir Charles Dilke, basing himself upon principles 
which I agree with him in holding to be sound, could hardly ex- 
pect tosave. It was certain that in case of a division the opponents 
of the appointment would be a mere rump. Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s task was therefore easy. For the division it mattered 
nothing what he said. For the credit of the Government and 
of the appointment it was desirable to be quiet, dignified, and 
authoritative. The Government, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman might 
have declared, had made the appointment in honour and conscience 
for the best interest of the public service. No more was needed, 
and no less was required. Instead of that the Secretary of 
State entered into an argument as to the qualifications of the 
officer sélected. He began by asserting that officer’s military 
capacity, quoting as the sole evidence an anonymous letter. Then 
he urged the officer’s seniority, though the point raised by the 
critics was that this seniority had been reached by a rate of pro- 
motion quite unusual, except for princes. Lastly, he declared that 
no other officer was available because the others of the requisite 
rank were at the time employed. But the officer selected was at 
the time himself employed, holding a post in which he had 
nearly two years torun. Each of these arguments was peculiarly 
damaging to the case the Minister was defending, and none of 
them would have been used by a man who had thought seriously 
on the subject or who had discussed it with a qualified professional 
adviser. Then Mr. Campbell-Bannerman indulged in a quite 
gratuitous attack upon Lord Roberts (whose name had been 
mentioned with questionable taste by a Radical Member), and 
declared that to have appointed him would have been to appoint a 
full General to a Lieutenant-General’s command, and that to have 
raised the pay of the command to the General’s scale would have 
involved an extra expenditure of £1,000 a year, a proceeding 
which was obviously out of the question. These utterances as- 
tounded the military world, for the officer selected was also at 
the time a full General, and the impossible operation of raising the 
pay of a command by the amount named in order to appoint a full 
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General had been effected shortly before upon the occasion of an 
appointment to the command in Ireland. The formal error of 
quoting an anonymous letter, the insistence upon a seniority which 
is purely conventional, and the fiction that other officers were not 
available, are the blunders of a man unfamiliar with the army and 
not primed for the occasion. The irrelevant scolding administered 
to a General Officer was the natural outcome of the politician’s 
bad habit of abusing the other side; while the whole speech 
illustrates but too forcibly the almost reckless unscrupulousness 
to which some of our public men, of otherwise unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, allow themselves to become inured in the course of 
Parliamentary life. 

The debate upon ammunition of the 21st of June reveals in the 
Secretary of State a considerable laxity of thought in connection 
with that elementary principle of good administration which pre- 
scribes the true relations between a Minister and his professional 
subordinates. Mr. Brodrick raised the question whether there 
was a sufficient supply of small arm ammunition for the army, in 
particular of cordite ammunition for the magazine rifles. He 
referred to certain equipment regulations which lay down the 
standard for the total store of ammunition at 400 rounds per rifle. 
He asked whether the actual store was equal to this standard, and 
referred to the number of magazine rifles as probably 500,000 : im- 
plying, of course, that if they were to be all effective according to 
the regulation there ought to be a supply of two hundred million 
rounds. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman had this time a delicate task. 
There was no certainty that a Party division might not be taken, 
if the course of the debate offered a good excuse. His business 
was to make it impracticable for the Opposition to find the excuse 
for such a division; in other words, he had to convince the House 
that the supply of cartridges was satisfactory, and that the matter 
had been treated by the War Office authorities with all the 
attention it deserved. ‘he difficulty lay in the fact that the supply 
by no means equalled the standard quoted by Mr. Brodrick from 
the equipment regulations. It was clearly a case in which some 
knowledge of the subject was indispensable ; but Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman had neglected to inform himself, and relied upon his 
Parliamentary dexterity. Thus he did not kuow the strength of 
his case. Mr. Woodall, who was in the first instance put up to 
rely to Mr. Brodrick, stated that in estimating the quantity of 
small arm ammunition the War Office had been advised by the 
Director-General of Artillery and then by the Adjutant-General. 
Thus a deficiency below the regulation was tacitly admitted, and 
the responsibility shuffled off on to subordinates. Mr, Campbell- 
Bannerman then himself repeated the same statement, and, when 
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pressed, enumerated certain troops for which he said there were 
400 rounds per man, giving the impression that he was trying by 
a quibble to make out that there was the full regulation supply. 
The case was thus made to appear hopeless. The numbers given 
enabled Mr. Chamberlain to reckon that there was a stock of about 
30 million cordite cartridges, and to contrast this figure with 700 
million which he had heard that the Japanese army had in stock 
before going to war. 

What ought Mr. Campbell-Bannerman to have done to save the 
Government in this debate? Simply to have thought a little about 
cartridges. If he had considered the subject at all, he must have 
asked himself how many cartridges does an army use in war or in 
battle? He would then have learned at the Intelligence Division 
that the German army in France in 1870-1, numbering more than 
a million men altogether, fired during the whole Franco-German 
War about thirty million rifle cartridges in all, and that the whole 
supply sent into France for the use of the army did not amount to 
200 rounds per man. These figures would have gone far to allay 
any uneasiness, and the Secretary of State could then have pro- 
ceeded to explain the contradiction between the official standard 
and his own contentment with a smaller figure. It was the stan- 
dard of 400 that upset him. That standard represents in one 
sense the deliberate advice of the military officers as to the amount 
that the army ought to have, and it was a blunder to pit the Adju- 
tant-General’s opinion obtained for the occasion against the de- 
liberate judgment of the Adjutant-General’s office recorded in 
regulations. But the truth is that the British army has formed of 
late years the bad habit of having two standards, one for theory and 
the other for practice. Thus there is on paper a standard army 
corps containing everything that an army corps imagined by the 
headquarter staff ought to possess. But no such British army 
corps has ever existed in any place as a real entity, and it is doubt- 
ful whether its disjecta membra were ever all in actual existence at 
the same time. Similarly the 400 rounds per man seems to have 
been an imaginary ideal, pleasant to contemplate on paper, but not 
seriously meant. If Sir Redvers Buller really thought that the 
minimum stock of cartridges with which it is safe to go to war was 
400 rounds per rifle, he would never have told Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman that the increase of the vote for cartridges was not 
urgent. It may, perhaps, have a good influence upon the War 
Office habit of making paper armies, that one of these dreamland 
regulations has upset a Cabinet. 

The pith of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s defence was that he 
‘was advised by his responsible advisers.” This phrase deserves 
a somewhat close examination. A person is properly said to be re- 
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sponsible when he is liable to answer for his acts. The full defi- 
nition of a man’s responsibility must explain what acts he has to 
account for, to whom he must render his account, and in what way 
he is liable to suffer for acts which are condemned by the authority 
which reviews his conduct. Our system of Government assumes 
that every act of the Executive is the act of the King, that the King 
cannot be called to account, and that he never acts except by the 
advice of the Cabinet. The House of Commons, therefore, in re- 
viewing the acts of the Government, calls upon the Cabinet to 
answer for the advice which that body has given to the King. The 
Cabinet is a collective indivisible body of ‘ advisers” responsible 
as a body, though not individually, for the advice they have given. 
This is the origin of “ responsible advisers.” The words represent 
a fiction. Under the form of accounting for advice the Cabinet is 
held accountable for its policy, for acts which are really its own. 
By the fiction of responsibility for advice, political power and ad- 
ministrative authority have been transferred from the King to the 
Cabinet. The recognition of responsible advisers to the Cabinet— 
that is, of persons who advise the Cabinet and are accountable to the 
House of Commons—must therefore be looked upon with some 
suspicion, as the beginning of a process by which the authority of 
the Cabinet might pass into the hands of the permanent or pro- 
fessional heads of departments. You cannot separate power and 
responsibility. The man who decides is the man to be called to 
account. ‘The moment he hides behind an adviser he shirks his 
responsibility and abandons his authority. The old and sound 
tradition made the professional heads of departments the servants 
of the Cabinet, and imposed upon the Cabinet the duty of com- 
pletely covering them with its own responsibility. They were 
accountable not in any circumstances to the House of Commons but 
only to the Cabinet. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman when he pleaded 
the advice of the Adjutant-General was departing from the tradition, 
and entering upon a new and devious path. 

The Royal Commission over which the late Sir James Stephen 
presided set forth with great clearness the anomaly that, while for 
the efficient management of the army the highest professional quali- 
fications are necessary, the Secretary of State, who exercises the 
supreme authority of the Cabinet over the military administration, 
is as a rule without any professional qualification whatever. It 
was felt to be desirable, while maintaining the authority of the 
Secretary of State, to give full scope for professional competence 
wherever it is required. The later Commission, known by the name 
of Lord Hartington, wished to give this element of special profes- 
sional ability its due place in the work of designing and regulating 
the military organism. ‘The Commission wished that the profes- 
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sional advice given to the Minister should be “ tendered under con- 
ditions of the greatest responsibility possible,” but it may be inferred 
from the context that they meant responsibility to the Minister, so 
that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s defence is not justified by their 
report. 

Lord Hartington’s Commission did, however, propose a very 
sweeping change. They suggested the creation of a new depart- 
ment for the general management of the army, a department 
which was to be in no direct relation or contact with the army, 
and was to have no executive functions. The office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to be abolished and his duties to be dis- 
tributed among a number of officers, all of whom were to be equals 
and all the direct subordinates of the Secretary of State. These 
proposals have not so far as I can discover commended themselves 
to military men. It is admitted that the business of general direc- 
tion and supervision has for many years been unsatisfactorily per- 
formed, and this is the premiss from which the report sets out. 
But it is hardly proved that the weakness of the system con- 
sists in there being a Commander-in-Chief. The present system 
gives very great power to the Commander-in-Chief, so that its 
good working depends largely on his professional attainments, 
energy, and character. The office has been held by the same 
person for many years, and it is quite conceivable that a change 
of person might be just as effective as a change of system. It 
is difficult to read the report without perceiving that the mem- 
bers of the Commission were exceedingly anxious to deal tenderly 
with certain susceptibilities. This is a motive which all right- 
minded men can appreciate and respect. But it was surely 
allowed to have too much weight. The proposals for change 
were put forward on the express understanding that they should 
not be carried out until there should be a vacancy in the office 
of Commander-in-Chief. That event is now at hand. Would it 
not be well before remodelling upon a new theory the whole plan of 
army management, to try the effect of a change of persons upon 
the present system, and to select as Commander-in-Chief a General 
whose professional capacity and judgment commands the con- 
fidence of the Cabinet? The Cabinet so long as their con- 
fidence was unshaken would be able to give him unqualified 
support in the exercise of his authority over the army. If 
that confidence failed, the relation ought to come to an end 
by the retirement of the Commander. Any officer chosen for 
the chief post in the army is sure to have behind him a dis- 
tinguished career, and such a man ought to be treated with 
great consideration. His emoluments should be so regulated as 
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post without anxiety as to his means, and it should be his pro- 
fessional point of honour not to serve a day after the rejection 
of any suggestion which he considered essential. In this way 
the guarantee of accord between a Cabinet and its chief military 
assistant would consist in that officer holding his post. The 
Cabinet, instead of hiding behind him, would shelter and uphold 
him. The only occasion when the House of Commons might 
wish to review the relation between a Cabinet and its principal 
military assistant would be when the retirement of the latter 
gave reason to suppose that he had been overruled upon some fun- 
damental matter. It is, however, hardly probable that a Cabinet 
would reject the suggestions of the General entrusted with the 
supervision of the military preparation for war, except upon 
grounds so convincing that there would be no reason to dread 
their scrutiny by Parliament. 


Spenser WILKINSON. 
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ENGLAND has not benefited much by the principle of “ Fraternity ” 
which Republican France has inscribed so ostentatiously on her 
banner. Our experience of the last few years is that France is 
about the only Power, great or small, with which England cannot 
come to an understanding. The English love of compromise is 
proverbial; we have invariably acted upon it in our Dominion 
disputes with other nations, we have given way here, and we have 
given way there—we have made concessions, and we have received 
concessions in our negotiations with Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Portugal. We are about to come to an amicable 
settlement with Russia regarding the Pamirs. In our transactions 
with these countries there has been shown on either side a desire 
to come to a fair settlement. With France, however, it has been 
otherwise. She, alone among nations, meets us persistently in a 
quarrelsome spirit. Her policy appears to be to keep quarrels open. 
The policy has been defended on the ground that persistent hostil- 
ity to England in every quarter of the globe will weary her into the 
evacuation of Egypt. We think that even from a French point of 
view this is a mistaken idea. To begin with, we are not to be 
wearied out by mere bullying. The reply to French bullying is 
British doggedness. Again, such a policy suggests a retaliatory one. 
If questions so remote as those of Newfoundland, of the Niger, and 
of Siam are to remain troubled and unsettled on account of Egypt, 
we are reminded that it is very much to our advantage that Egypt 
should form a part of other questions. The question of the Upper 
Nile is intimately connected with it, and we are justified in de- 
manding that our rights within it, of which I shall speak presently, 
shall be recognized and respected by France. There is another 
question which may be very properly connected with the Egyptian 
Question, and that is the question of Tunis and the fortification of 
Biserta. It is as well to remember, as was shown in an article 
written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, and published in the March 
number of this Review, that France occupies Tunis in distinct 
violation of various official declarations which she made to other 
54” 
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nations, and to England in particular.* She gave special assur- 
ance about Biserta and its future pacific character as a com- 
mercial port. The works which are now in progress show that 
it is to become a formidable naval port, and its situation rela- 
tive to Malta, within a short distance of it, and upon the flank 
of its communication, is one which is hardly satisfactory to our 
Mediterranean position. We are well entitled to demand that 
the question of Biserta may be treated simultaneously with that 
of Egypt. What with the French menace on the Upper Nile 
and the naval menace of Biserta, we can discuss our occupation of 
Egypt in a very independent manner. It is greatly to our interest 
that other questions should be added to the Egyptian one. 

The object of this article is pacific. I venture to think it would 
be difficult to find an Englishman who is more sympathetic with 
the French people than Iam. I can hardly conceive any greater 
disaster than a war between the two countries. Neither the 
French people nor the English people want war. What crimes are 
not committed in the name of the “People”! And probably 
more crimes are committed in France in this way than in any 
other country, for the simple reason that the French people, in the 
mass, are the most docile people in the world. They take no initia- 
tive in public affairs. They are in consequence exploité in the 
most shameless manner by ambitious politicians, by needy jour- 
nalists, and by officials over whom they have no control whatso- 
ever. Nationality has no doubt to be expressed by some repre- 
sentatives, but the French people, in consequence of their extra- 
ordinary docility and credulity, are worse served than any 
other peoples in Europe. They fall into slavery alternately 
under Jacobin Clubs, under an autocrat like Napoleon, under 
the Bourbons of the Restoration, or under a Jewish domination, 
and are driven hither and thither like flocks of sheep. Their 
punishment for helplessness has been appalling. They were 
massacred in their own name wholesale under the New Gospel of 
Humanity which the Revolution introduced. They were mar- 
shalled into battalions and hurled to death under the Napoleonic 
wars, with the result that their capital was occupied and their 
Autocrat was exiled in captivity. Twenty-five years ago they 
were again devastated by invasion, their capital was once more 
occupied, and two provinces were lopped off. Hardly had the 
enemy withdrawn from the capital, and while he still occupied 
a position outside, in the sacred name of le grand Peuple a 


* Monsieur Barthélemy-St.-Hilaire replied that the French Government had 
certainly no intention of annexing either Biserta or any other part of Tunis.”— 


Lord Lyons’s Report of a Conversation with the French Foreign Minister, May 
llth, 1881. 
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few fanatics and adventurers seized Paris and proclaimed its 
autonomy. “La France” and “le Peuple” were glorified and 
invoked upon a hundred reeking platforms—obscure excited 
pressmen emblazoned the August Name upon the daily sheets 
which impose upon credulous folk as Public Opinion. The 
docile people was again manceuvred to the shambles. Thirty 
thousand had to be killed, or anyhow were killed, and some 
of the finest buildings in Paris were destroyed before “le 
Peuple” recovered its senses. After this came a long peace, 
the Pewple was left alone and allowed to pursue its avoca- 
tions. Both war and the doctrinaires were discredited. In an 
evil hour Jules Ferry invented an aggressive Colonial policy. 
If the wings of France were clipped in Europe, there was no 
reason why she should not soar into Colonial Empire. He 
thought and said it would be worth while tolerating Bismarck’s 
mastery in Europe if Colonial expansion were secured abroad. He 
looked at the map of the world and perceived the large number of 
places occupied by England. To counteract this by French ex- 
pansion and aggression became his settled policy. Bismarck was 
delighted to have thus diverted the enemy. The new policy, of 
course, produced constant cases of dispute with England: she found 
herself suddenly menaced at various parts of her Colonial Empire. 
The Paris press made the most of these, and encouraged Anglo- 
phobism. Then came the entente with Russia, and the Pewple was 
summoned en scéne to féte and embrace the Russian sailors. The 
French people are given much to embracing when sufficiently 
excited.* 

The scene was foolish enough, but so far there was no evidence 
of an actual alliance between France and Russia. It was only on 
June 10th of this year that Monsieur Hanotaux adopted the term 
“alliance.” It was used in his message to the Czar which he 
quoted in the French Chamber. It ran thus: “France places 
her alliances in the front rank of her considerations. We have 
therefore decided to support the views of the Imperial Government 
as regards the conditions of peace between China and Japan.” 


* The embracing of Russian sailors by the French had a curious parallel some 
eighty years ago, when, however, British sailors were embraced. The following 
passage is taken from a letter written by Captain Usher,|R.N., of the Undaunted, 
the English man-of-war that received Napoleon on board as prisoner. It is dated 
May Ist, 1814. His reception at Marseilles is thus described :— 

“The Governor requested that we would drive out in his carriage about the 
town. We went in procession round it, amidst shouts of the loudest joy and en- 
thusiasm, ‘ Vive l’Angleterre!’ ‘God save our saviours, the English!’ Such a 
mixture of mad joy and melancholy as was never before witnessed, Our carriage 
was stopped, and ladies came forward begging to be permitted to shake hands. 
We were soon suffocated with kisses.” 
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This was a momentous announcement. Probably it was an im- 
prudent one: but Monsieur Hanotaux could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of a magniloquent pose. We are at least warned. We 
have experience of unvarying French hostility in every quarter 
in the globe, and we now know that an alliance exists between 
France and Russia, and that presumably this hostility will fre- 
quently receive the latter’s support. 

If we are right in this surmise, it appears to me that our obvi- 
ous course is to start negotiations for joining the Triple Alliance. 
If we form part of a quadruple alliance consisting of Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and ourselves, we shall anyhow be sure of keeping 
the peace. We had rather not be in a league which confirms 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, but if France discloses such 
enmity to us, and at the same time forms an alliance which leaves 
us isolated—the only Great Power which is isolated,—we are com- 
pelled to fortify ourselves by a counter-alliance: a quadruple 
alliance is the imperative reply to the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
The latter has been defended by the French on the ground that it 
restores the European equilibrium. It restores the equilibrium as 
between the Continental powers, but it leaves England in a pre- 
carious position, and liable to a single-handed war with France and 
Russia: a war which would probably be provoked by some French 
demand about Egypt. 

Now, I am convinced that neither Monsieur Ribot nor Mon- 
sieur Hanotaux has the smallest desire to embark on a war with 
England; but something more than a theoretical amiability is neces- 
sary on their part to preserve the peace. We have perhaps given 
way so often that it may be difficult for the French Government to 
imagine we can resent anything. The only question upon which 
we have made any stand at all has been in regard to Egypt. We 
have so far declined the French notice to quit, but we have been 
much too tolerant of the conspiracy against our authority there 
which French officials have encouraged. They have even gone so 
far as to set the youthful Viceroy against us. It is certain that if 
the English or the Italians had conspired in a similar manner 
against French authority in Tunis, they would have been treated 
in a very summary manner, and properly so. Monsieurs Ribot and 
Hanotaux are im a position to prove their desire for peace. Let 
them adopt a friendly tone towards England upon the questions 
which divide us, and they will find prompt reciprocity, while at the 
saine time an immense anxiety will be removed from the minds of 
all of us.* 


* Monsieur Ribot does not realize, neither do his countrymen, that a number of 
English people, who are not in the least aggressive, have become convinced that 
war is almost unavoidable between France and England. A French gentleman 
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There is after all a limit to British patience under affront. A 
new Government has come into power which is strong and popular. 
It is a National Government and has no “ Little England” party 
to prey upon its vitals. The “scuttle” policy will certainly be 
abandoned. The present Government will make every possible 
concession in order to preserve peace, for there is no War party 
in this country. It may gratify Little Englanders to stigmatize 
Patriotism as Jingoism, and the sense of a Great Power’s respon- 
sibilities and the determination to maintain them as “ aggression ” : 
there is nothing like spite in politics to derange the meaning of 
language ; such verbal jugglery will not impair the quality of 
noble sentiments. Patriotism and British Dominion will continue 
to be factors in human progress. An Empire in India which 
secures peace and prosperity to 120 autonomous states is no bad 
tribute to the value of the British Dominion in one part of the 
world. We intend to maintain it there, as elsewhere, while at the 
same time we recognize that other great nations have their mission 
to fulfil, Our policy with France is peace, but not peace upon the 
terms of inflicted defeat such as a conqueror may impose. 

There is a question now pending between ourselves and France 
which may turn out to be an extremely dangerous one. The 
question is that of the Upper Nile. It is inherited in an acute 
stage from the late Government. Sir Edward Grey declared in 
the House of Commons that the advance of a French expedition 
into the Upper Nile Valley would be viewed by England as an 
“ unfriendly act.” This was said on March 28th. “It was some- 
what remarkable,” as Mr. James W. Lowther wrote in the May 
number of this Review, “ that Monsieur Hanotaux, speaking in the 
Senate on April 5th, did not say a word with regard to this 
expedition, when a word from him would have relieved the 
anxieties of many people in this country.” His silence was 
ominous. As a fact, there is every reason to believe that a French 
expedition under Monsieur Leotard is pushing forward through 
the province of Bahr El Gazal to the banks of the Nile. Captain 
Lugard reminded us in his article published in last month’s 


who has been in London on a visit during the last month—one of those French- 
men whom we delight in—an informed Frenchman—expressed his astonish- 
ment to a friend of mine that he found so many Englishmen convinced that a war 
with his country was inevitable. ‘‘ But why?” hesaid, ‘‘ We are not thinking of 
any such thing in France.” ‘We can only judge by your conduct to us regarding 
Egypt and upon other questions, and by your abuse of us in the Press.” ‘‘ The 
Press!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ why no serious person in Paris heeds it.” 

That is probably so, but Paris is not chiefly inhabited by “serious” persons. 
They have generally had to stand aside during catastrophes. Our friend forgets 
also that French Ministers are afraid of the Press. I shall say something farther 
on of the terrible Paris press, 
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National Review that the Bahr El Gazal province was formerly 
part of the Egyptian Soudan, and it is one over which we claim 
sovereign rights. Captain Lugard said :— 


‘*Germany, in return for Heligoland and other concessions, agreed to recognize 
the sole rights of Great Britain in the Nile Valley. . . . . Great Britain 
made at the same time substantial concessions to Germany, Italy, and the Congo 
State—the only three Powers whose territories were even remotely contiguous to 
the Nile Basin,—in return for their recognition of her claims, and as the treaties 
embodying these claims, and their recognition by the Powers concerned, were 
notified to Europe and passed without protest from any other Power, it is compe- 
tent to assume that the claims were uncontested and valid. Moreover, the blood 
and treasure expended by Great Britain in crushing the advance of the Mahdi, 
and protecting at least the frontiers of the Soudan, give her a unique claim to a 
sole voice in its ultimate control and reclamation, and, lastly, as the protective 
Power in Egypt, England is responsible for the control of the river on which the 
well-being of Egypt depends.” 


The Upper Nile Question is intimately connected with the dis- 
creditable circumstances of the repudiated Anglo-Congo Agreement. 
We have here an illustration of the high-handed conduct which 
Official France so readily adopts in her dealings with England. 
The Congo fiasco occurred when Lord Rosebery was in power, 
and the negotiations which led to the agreement with the Congo 
State took place when he was at the Foreign Office. In his 
healthier days he used the expression of “pegging out our claims” 
in Africa. Instead, however, of pegging out our claim to the 
Upper Nile by pushing out posts to Lado and Fashoda, he hit 
upon the device of inducing the Congo Free State to lease a large 
block of territory on the western side of the Upper Nile, so as to 
act as a buffer against French advances. At the same time he 
agreed to lease from the Congo State a strip of territory which 
was to serve the English as a communication between their 
separated territories of East Africa and South Africa. This latter 
proposal at once excited the Germans to opposition. They had 
every reason to be annoyed because they had objected four years 
previously to a similar proposal, and it had been abandoned in con- 
sequence. It is not necessary to enter into the reasons of their 
objections ; it is sufficient to say that the British Government had 
acknowledged them Apparently our Foreign Office had forgotten 
this circumstance. In consequence of the renewed German oppo- 
sition the strip of territory between the lakes had to be abandoned. 
The French immediately followed, and without the smallest regard 
for international decencies publicly proclaimed our treaty with the 
Congo State to be “null and void,” and proceeded to substitute a 
treaty of their own with the same State. It may be asked why 
the Congo State allowed itself to be thus dictated to. The Free 
Congo State really means the King of the Belgians, who is 
Sovereign of the State. It is due to him to say that he was 
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quite prepared to abide by his agreement, but unfortunately 
Little England was in the ascendant in the Cabinet—at that 
particular moment—and the British Government withdrew, or, 
in other words, scuttled. The English treaty was torn up, the 
French treaty was contracted. The proposed buffer vanished, and 
the Congo Free State is pledged, to quote Captain Lugard, “to 
hand over stations and forts made in the western portion of the 
Bahr El Gazal to France—although within the claimed British 
sphere,—and to maintain their garrisons till France is ready to 
take them over.” The French have therefore committed them- 
selves to a hostile act. The tables have been turned with a ven- 
geance—instead of the Congo State becoming a buffer, it has 
become a French tenant upon the Upper Nile region. 

It is in no spirit of menace or aggression, it is in a spirit, I 
may say, of pure apprehension, that I enquire whether the French 
Government are prepared to make a casus belli of the Upper 
Nile Question. Monsieur Ribot would no doubt be shocked at 
the idea. He probably thinks that because we beat an ignoble 
retreat upon the Anglo-Congo Agreement, we must again beat an 
ignoble retreat upon the Upper Nile Question. Nevertheless, I 
unhesitatingly assert that if a French expedition has penetrated 
into the Upper Nile region, and is not recalled and disavowed 
by the French Government, there will be a very serious risk of war 
breaking out between the two countries. It is better to speak plainly. 
It is strange there should be such a prospect when neither Govern- 
ment wants it and neither People nor Pewple want it! To avoid 
war either France or England will have to give way. France 
is clearly the aggressor. We can say now—more firmly than ever 
since the Unionist Government is seated—that the British Govern- 
ment will regard the advance of a French expedition into the Nile 
as “an unfriendly act,” which phrase, translated out of the urbanity 
of official communication, means a “hostile act”—an act which 
will be resisted. The British Government intends to occupy the 
Valley of the Upper Nile—for which it sacrificed Heligoland— 
in its treaty with Germany. Our claim to it has also been recog- 
nized by treaty with Italy, and has been made known for some 
years to Europe. It is not likely that we shall allow ourselves to 
be dispossessed of it by a secret filibustering expedition. 

I do not propose to refer to all the disputes which trouble Great 
Britain and France. There are said to be seventeen altogether. 
There is the question of the invasion of the Niger Company’s terri- 
tory.* There is the dispute concerning Siam, where the French still 

* “A swarm of French expeditions entered the Company’s territories to the 


east of the Meridian of Say, and, in the absence of resistance on the Company’s 
part, became practically masters, for the time being, of a considerable portion of 
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occupy the port of Chantaboon in spite of the fulfilment of all the 

definable stipulations upon which they agreed to evacuate it, and 
notwithstanding that eighteen months ago the then Foreign 
Minister, Monsieur Develle, assured Lord Dufferin that it would be 
evacuated “within a month.” There is the eternal Newfoundland 
dispute. To keep this grievance alive, extravagant bounties are 
paid to French fishermen to go out and maintain their rights. 
These political fishermen cost something like £50 a head. The 
annual cost to the French Treasury is £120,000.* The rights 
possessed by France under the Treaty of Utrecht are of no value 
to her except as a means of annoying the English. 

The melancholy thing in all these disputes is that the French 
seem to have no desire to settle them amicably. I do not in the 
least maintain that the English are always right in their conten- 
tions—they are often no doubt wrong; but what I do say is that 
they enter upon a discussion of differences with a sincere desire to 
conclude them, and are actuated by a spirit of compromise. The 
French attitude is one of no compromise. 

There is a case of a very different sort from those I have dis- 
cussed which exhibits French malevolence towards England in its 
worst aspect. It is the case of Dr. Herz. This unfortunate gentle- 
man became the subject of an extradition application more than 
two years ago. At the time there was a mass of prejudice against 
him, and a warrant was granted rather too hastily. It appears 
that under our Treaty of Extradition with France an examination 
of an accused can only take place at Bow Street. Now, Dr. Herz 
was at Bournemouth in bed, too ill to be removed to London. -The 
English Government was naturally not content with the testimony 
of a single private practitioner. They therefore sent down two 
eminent physicians, Sir Andrew Clark and Dr. Russell Reynolds, 
to make an independent report. These gentlemen corroborated 
what Dr. Frazer, the Bournemouth physician, had said. Their 
report was made known to the French Government. The French 
Government was dissatisfied, and soon after requested to be allowed 
to send two of its own physicians to examine Dr. Herz. The re- 
quest was not complimentary, but the Home Secretary at once 
gave the necessary authority, whereupon two eminent French 
physicians came over—Dr. Charcot and Dr. Brouardel. They 


the British sphere. That no collision had occurred during the last six months had 


simply been due to their allowing these intruders to substitute French authority 
temporarily for British authority. Believing that diplomacy would afford them 
redress, he did not feel justified in taking precipitate action, which might have 
had such far-reaching consequences elsewhere.”—Address of Sir George Goldie, 
Governor of Niger Company, July 19th, 1895. 


* See A History of Newfoundland. By Judge Prowse, of Newfoundland. Mac- 
millan & Co, 
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arrived towards midnight, and entered the patient’s room without 
warning, so as to make a surprise visit. After a careful examina- 
tion of the patient, both at night time and on the following morn- 
ing, they became convinced of the gravity of the illness and 
corroborated the report of the English doctors. Upon this being 
made known in Paris a howl was set up by the Boulevard press. 
The Paris papers had steadily maintained that Dr. Herz was sham- 
ming illness, and that the English Government was a party to the 
fraud. It was exasperating that two French doctors should have 
been imposed on; and the canard was spread, and believed, that 
a dying man had been brought in from a Bournemouth hospital 
to personate Dr. Herz during the visit of the French doctors. The 
irritation was so great against the doctors that they were hissed on 
their appearance at the Académie de Médicine. After some time 
Dr. Brouardel was again sent over, accompanied by two fresh phy- 
sicians. At Bournemouth these gentlemen agreed with the English 
physicians, but it seems on their return to Paris, under the pres- 
sure of the French Government, they changed their minds and 
certified that Dr. Herz could travel. This was contradicted by Sir 
Richard Quain, Sir George Johnson, Dr. Lauder Brunton, and Sir 
Russell Reynolds. Nevertheless the accused was tried en contu- 
mace, the Court declining the English medical evidence and refus- 
ing to hear his counsel. The Law Officer representing the French 
Government actually said at the trial “that they were all aware of 
the comédie” which was being played in England! The trial en 
contumuce and the rejection of English medical evidence was, of 
course, an imputation of connivance at fraud against the English 
Government, and was nothing less than an outrage to a friendly 
nation. The extraordinary thing is that after such a provocation 
the British Government should not have withdrawn the warrant of 
arrest. It is still left hovering over the wretched victim, who, 
under a defective law, has had no opportunity of clearing himself. 
An Act was hurried through the last Parliament to amend the 
law, but it does not affect Dr. Herz’s case, although intended to 
apply to it, because there is no provision for enquiry in absentia. 
The comments on the Herz case in the Paris press was certainly 
not agreeable reading to an Englishman, and especially to an Eng- 
lishman who likes France; but the popular Paris press is a truly 
terrible engine of mischief. I confess that when I read certain 
popular French newspapers I often wish—so as to preserve my re- 
gard for the French themselves—that I could not read the French 
language at all. This brings me to what seems to stand as an in- 
surmountable barrier to a friendly relation between France and 
England—viz., the tone and animosity towards England which 
characterizes the whole of the popular French press. I am not 
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speaking of the lower class of newspapers which earn their liveli- 
hood by vilification and blackmail. I speak of newspapers which 
are in general request and are first to hand in restaurants or at rail- 
way stations, such as the Figaro, the Gil Blas, the Matin, the 
Petit Journal, and the Intransigeant. I have read in all these 
the very vilest calumnies and the most preposterous falsehoods con- 
cerning English proceedings, events, and conduct. Nothing ap- 
pears to be bad enough to say of them. The Editorial instruction 
in Paris appears to be “when short of copy, abuse the English.” 
The Figaro is probably the most widely-read newspaper in France. 
The line adopted by it on the Herz case was that the illness was 
a got-up thing deliberately connived at by the British Government 
in order to protect an agent. The gullibility of the newspaper- 
reading public in Paris is colossal: the word has only to be passed 
through the columns of the press that such and such a man is an 
“English agent” and his career is blasted. This was the means 
adopted to defeat Monsieur Clémenceau in the Var. Dr. Herz 
had no more to do with the English Government than he had to 
do with the Government of Paraguay, but the libel was all that was 
required—it assisted in the persecution of Dr. Herz, and it grati- 
fied spite against England. The Figaro published fancy pictures of 
the supposed sick man playing croquet with his family on the lawn. 
Fortunately, few Englishmen read French newspapers, or there 
would be a still worse feeling between the two nations. English- 
men have not got their minds fixed on France; they merely take 
her with the rest of the world, and only wish that she was a better 
neighbour. 

As a specimen of rabid writing in the French press I give a 
passage from an article I once read in the Matin. It provoked me 
into remonstrance with the Editor—needless to say the remon- 
strance was not published, but it appeared in Galignani. The 
article was called /’Avenir: it occupied the place of honour. 


‘* The English Empire in India is now a spectacle of extortion, rapine, famine, 
and bankruptcy. All crumble into ruins—towns, villages, reservoirs, and public 
works, temples and tombs; the railways pass through deserted villages and dilapi- 
dated towns ; the ordinary highways are impracticable—it is impossible to use a 
carriage twelve miles outside Caleutta. The English have made a purely superficial 
conquest of these vast regions ; they do not live there, they are only encamped ; 
their children die there, and with their gross bodies—all flesh and blood—they 
cannot acclimatize themselves there. India is for them a place of exile, a tropical 
Siberia, which they escape from as soon as possible ; they are equally detested by 
the Hindoos and Mussulmen. The flame of this implacable hatred poisons the 
lives of the conquerors. The day when Russia blows upon this castle of cards it 
must fall immediately, and England of the British Channel will perish through 
India: Asia will cease to be a sterile and withered branch of humanity ; once 
escaped from the Vampires of London, she will revive and awake to a new exist- 
ence. The Russian conquest on the banks of the Ganges will be the signal for 
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the downfall of the Anglo-Saxon power in both hemispheres. Nothing will 


remain standing in the parent country—aristocracy and Church, commerce and 
industry, will simultaneously disappear.” 


The writer having thus annihilated the British Empire and dis- 
tributed her colonies “among the Great Powers,” goes on to predict 
that “A new hour will then have struck for the human race, 
&e.—en un mot, le but final dela Revolution Frangaise se trowvera 
atteint.” 

It may be considered hardly worth while to quote such male- 
volent fustian, but it must be remembered that such an article is 
taken quite seriously by the French public, that it is published in 
one of the principal Paris papers, and it was given the same 
position as the articles of Jules Simon, John Lemoine, and other 
eminent writers who were then contributing to the Matin. 

I spoke one day to a very distinguished literary Frenchman about 
the character of the Paris Daily Press, and he admitted it was bad ; 
“but,” he said “you should not consider the journals you have men- 
tioned as national papers, you should rather take the Petit Journal 
as a better specimen, and certainly it has a larger circulation than 
any other two journals put together.” A week after this suggestion 
I found in the weekly illustrated edition of the Petit Journal a 
more villainous calumny than anything I had ever seen even in a 
Paris newspaper. The picture on the front page was of a wrecking 
scene on the coast of Guernsey. It was a French vessel cast on 
shore; a number of the passengers and crew who had scrambled 
out of the vessel with some of their goods, men and women, 
were being attacked, maltreated, and robbed by the islanders. 
The description of the scene given underneath was “The treat- 
ment of shipwrecked persons par les Anglais.” I happened to 
know a proprietor connected with Guernsey, and referred to him 
for information. He was amazed, and said, “There was a French 
vessel shipwrecked here last winter, all the people were saved, 
housed, and treated with the utmost kindness: the Captain and 
crew were most warm in their expressions of gratitude.” Yet this 
malignant pictorial lie had been spread broadcast over France in 
the millions’ editions of the Petit Jowrnal. French families by 
the hundred thousand read and believed that the English were 
these sort of savages. Nations have no redress against libel. 
Some artist on the staff of the Petit Journal drew upon his 
imagination entirely for the scene; knowing probably that such a 
picture would be received favourably in the Editorial Office. Thus 
are the French people poisoned against us! There are serious 
papers in France such as the Temps and the Débuts. These papers 
are too well informed to descend to gross caricature. I read the 
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Temps when I am in France more than any other paper. Its tone 
towards England is unmistakably one of animosity and dislike. It 
is impossible to imagine the Temps stating a case fairly for the 
English. Its favourite English politician is Mr. Labouchere, seem- 
ingly because he is always saying bad things of his own country. 
He is steadily quoted in the Temps, and frequently a report of a 
debate in the House of Commons on Foreign Affairs is abridged 
into an account of what Mr. Labouchere says. Sir Charles 
Dilke is another favourite representative. Thus are the French 
people instructed! The newspaper is the sole source of informa- 
tion to the average Frenchman. The great mass of French people 
are intelligent, kind-hearted, and humane. They are, however, 
excitable, credulous, and prone to think evil of their neighbours. 
Served as they are by their press they are not given a chance of 
judging us fairly. We are transformed into disagreeable phantoms 
—into quite fictitious creatures. Even the best educated French 
people are profoundly ignorant of our politics and institutions. I 
remember a very highly educated Frenchwoman concluding a dis- 
cussion on the Irish Question with the remark that “ After all, the 
Irish are Roman Catholics, and it is a great shame that they are 
not allowed to celebrate mass in their own country.” 

It is true that a few enterprising Frenchmen—travellers or 
diplomatists—have emancipated themselves from the national de- 
lusion and have “discovered” us, and they have now and then 
attempted to urge a word or two on our behalf, but the withering 
charge of being “des Anglais” has discounted their influence. 

We may conciliate a few Frenchmen, that is about all we can 
do. The Newspaper Press confronts us as the Arch Disturber and 
opponent of a good understanding between the two countries. 
There are, of course, some sober newspapers which do not join in the 
cry, but they do not circulate. Among the best-known and really 
popular papers there is waged an unceasing campaign against 
England. I do not advance this as a grievance. “Je constate,” as 
the French say. We can endure ridicule and abuse as stolidly as 
any people in the world. My object is merely to point out the 
various causes which are likely to influence a critical situation 
arising from the international dispute which France is forcing upon 
us. The prospect of a pacific settlement is not promising when 
the whole French people have been thus prejudiced and excited 
against us. 

Then again we have to consider that the press is injurious in 
another way. It not only perverts the judgment of the people, but 
it intimidates the Government. After having infected the French 
people with an evil view, it poses as a raging public opinion to give 
effect to its own inspiration. It is remarkable how French states- 
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men and Ministers quail before a blatant press. Monsieur Casimir- 
Perier allowed himself to be driven out of the Elysée by press 
attacks. It is a rank superstition to suppose that envy hatred 
and malice assume a magic importance because the words express- 
ing them are set up in type and printed black on white paper. 
Wisdom is printed sometimes, and deserves attention simply be- 
cause it is Wisdom, not a bit because it is the “Press.” Calumny 
and Foolishness, though streamed out, stitched and pasted, through 
Hoe’s latest Printing Machine, per acres of broadsheet, deserve 
no more notice than the same amount of quack circular. French 
statesmen are probably more susceptible to newspaper influence 
than our own, because calumny is so readily swallowed by their 
countrymen. This, indeed, is the deadly curse of France. 

It is certainly cruelly disappointing when we bear in mind all 
the glowing predictions which accompanied the establishment of 
the Press to find that, in one country, so far from promoting peace 
and goodwill with other nations, it creates misunderstanding and 
strife and sows the seeds of war. An appeal to the French people 
is impossible because the daily press monopolizes all the channels 
of information, and nothing favourable to England is allowed to 
pass through them. Our explanations and justification never 
reach them. I succeeded some years ago in getting a series 
of letters upon the Irish Question published in a Paris daily paper, 
the director of which was a friend of mine. It was a Unionist 
point of view, and excited some astonishment because it was one 
which had never found expression in the French press. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the uninformed French 
people—insensible of impending danger, and yet inaccessible ! 
They are no longer priest-ridden, but they are press-ridden ; their 
statesmen embark them on a brand-new aggressive Colonial policy 
when they have no population to spare, and they add to it a policy 
of hostility to a great neighbouring country at every point of con- 
tact in the Universe. In what possible manner can it be to the 
interest of France to cultivate enmity with England? Can she 
afford to range another Great Power with that Triple Alliance 
which already blockades her? I put the question on the lowest 
ground of her own materia] interest. 

It may be unkind to remind her of her pretensions to be the 
Herald of Nations and to inspire mankind with loftier ideals ; 
among them that of Fraternity. 

** We look for her that sunlike stood 
Upon the forehead of our day. 


An orb of nations, radiating food 
For body and for mind alway.” 


The Opportunist politician is no idealist: he has long ago shelved 
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beatific visions. ‘I'hey do for grandiose quotation. England does 
not undertake to preach the brotherhood of nations: she merely 
tries to get on with them and to avoid war. Recent events make 
this difficult. We shall still strive to keep the peace. But what 
with the apathy of the French people, the offensiveness of the 
French press, and the aggressions of the French Colonial Party, 
encouraged by its Government—we are commencing to lose hope. 
It seems beyond our power to conciliate France. Our actual 
dealings are, however, with Official France, and the issue therefore 
rests with Messrs. Ribot and Hanotaux; I cannot lose all con- 
fidence in their judgment. 


Frepk. A. MAxse. 
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“ THE TIMES,” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 


“Our Daughters” 


“ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest 
“on good security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; 
“now he must think himself lucky when he can get THREE.” 
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